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NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE HUMANITIES 


WASHINGTON. D.C. 20506 


OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN 


Dear Friends of NEH, 


As the National Endowment for the Humanities celebrates its thirty-fifth anniversary, 


we take this opportunity both to assess our past and to plan for our future. 


NEH is a national treasure whose resources will be increasingly important to our nation 
in the twenty-first century. These four working papers offer an exciting window on NEH 


by profiling our support for humanities projects in the fields of “Humanities, Science, and 


Technology,” “International Programs,” “Regionalism,” and “Teaching and Lifelong 
Learning.” Each paper looks at patterns of support for earlier projects and also suggests 
areas that deserve support in the coming years. Together they allow us to look with pride 
at our own history and to plan for the future as we shape significant partnerships with 


Congress, the White House, and the American people. 


These working papers demonstrate how NEH has strengthened the humanities for 
America in profound ways. Our grants have supported enriched classroom teaching, 
Pulitzer Prize-winning books, acclaimed television and radio programs, popular. museum 
exhibitions, and precious library and museum collections. Without NEH, our nation 
would be bereft of resources that enrich our daily lives, resources that help us participate 
as citizens of the twenty-first century. As you read these papers, know that they are the 
Endowment’s pledge that we will continue to strengthen the humanities for every family, 


community, and institution in America. 


Sincerely, 


William R. Ferris 
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NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE HUMANITIES 


WORKING GROUP PAPERS INTRODUCTION 


With the coming of the new century, we at the National Endowment for the 
Humanities have resolved to take stock of where we have been during the thirty- 
five-year existence of this institution, and of what that history implies for our present 
condition and for our vision of the future. Institutional planning is a disciplined pro- 
jection into the future. It necessarily proceeds from a foundation of institutional 
memory. For more than a year, four working groups, each comprising approximately 
twelve members of the Endowment’s professional staff, have been meeting regularly 
to document the history of our achievements across four key dimensions of the NEH 
mission: regional studies; teaching and lifelong learning; international studies; and 
the conjunction of humanities, science, and technology. At the same time, consulting 
widely among scholars and institutional leaders in the humanities, the working 
groups have been surveying the Endowment's present and future opportunities to 
bring national leadership and resources to bear on these four vital tasks. The four 
“working group papers” in this compilation embody the findings and recommenda- 
tions that have so far emerged through an Endowment-wide deliberative process 


that continues to unfold. 


Rediscovering America through Place and Region is the first of these papers. We cherish 
regional differences and special places because they are an indispensable part of what 
makes our national experience emotionally real. America is not a generic brand. Even 

as economic and technological integration lead the country, if not the planet, toward 
cultural convergence, memory and affection pull us back to the particularities of family, 
place, and region. The persistent popularity of genealogy and local history express our 
yearning for connectedness—to a particular landscape, cultural tradition, dialect, or under- 
standing of the past. The notorious anomie and alienation of modern life have inspired 
local resistance, both popular and elite, for as long as the world has been recognizably 
“modern.” In the 1930s, regionalist scholars such as Lewis Mumford and Walter Prescott 
Webb legitimized the study of particular places as a response to the dehumanizing 
tendency of technological civilization; and John Crowe Ransom, Allen Tate, Robert Penn 
Warren, and other Southern literary “agrarians” published their anti-industrialist 
manifesto I'// Take My Stand. Academic interest in American regionalism waned in the 
immediate post-World War II decades; but it has recently shown renewed signs of vigor, 


including the establishment, often with NEH funding, of a number of academic 
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programs and centers devoted to the interdisciplinary study of the South, the Great 


Plains, and other parts of the country. 


Since 1966 the Endowment has awarded more than $370 million in grant support 
for regionally oriented projects. Part of that money supported production of 

The Civil War, Ken Burns’s acclaimed television documentary series about an 

event he has called our national myth and our I/iad. The Civil War was also the 
greatest crisis of American regionalism. Historian Edward L. Ayers’s Valley of the 
Shadow project at the University of Virginia, also supported by the Endowment, 

is a web-accessible digital archive of Civil-War-era newspapers, photographs, letters, 
diaries, and other documents that gives researchers and students a unique window 
into davy life in Augusta County, Virginia, and Franklin County, Pennsylvania— 
two Shenandoah Valley counties located on either side of the Mason-Dixon Line. 
Professor Ayers thinks of regions as overlapping and intertwined zones of commonali- 
ty and difference. Augusta and Franklin counties were both situated in the same 
valley, they were settled by similar people, and they produced the same crops. But, 
in 1861 each rallied to a different side in our nation’s war between the regions. 

The Dictionary of American Regional English (DARE), a project directed by the late 
Frederic Cassidy and supported for many years by the Endowment, graphically 
illustrates the complexities of American regionalism with maps that show where 
words and expressions are most commonly used. In Franklin County’s 
Chambersburg, for example, you might be advised to avoid the “mud wasps,” but 
in Augusta County's Staunton “mud dauber” or “dirt dauber” would describe the 
same insect. On the other hand, you are as likely to be served “hot cakes” or “flannel 


cakes” in both communities, but you probably would not get “flapjacks” in either. 


As part of the Endowment’s Rediscovering America theme, we recently launched the 
first phase of a grant competition that will help underwrite the establishment of ten 
regional humanities centers across the United States. An ambitious partnership of the 
Endowment and private contributors, the Regional Humanities Center initiative 

will create in each part of the country a “cultural hub” where scholars, teachers, 
students, and the public can come together to investigate customs, folklore, history, 
demography, geography, artistic expression, and anything else that defines the 
distinctiveness of America’s regions. The family history website and programs 
launched last Thanksgiving Day in conjunction with our My History is America’s 
History initiative are another example of how the NEH is helping each of us to 


rediscover America, its stories and its places. 
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The Report of the Working Group on Teaching and Lifelong Learning catalogues NEH 
achievements in humanities education, both formal and informal, since the agency’s 
founding. It is no exaggeration to say that they make an arresting list, one that includes 
some of the most salient advances of recent decades in teacher training and faculty 
development, educational technology, curriculum design, public television programming, 
museurn éxhibition, and library-based activities for the general public. NEH funding 
helped create the widely imitated Yale-New Haven model for school and university col- 
laborations to improve professional development opportunities for inner-city teachers. 
The popular Foxfire books on Appalachian folklore began as an NEH-supported class- 
room project. With ten years of NEH support, the Bay Area Writing Project at the 
University of California, Berkeley grew into the National Writing Project, now a fully 
institutionaliged activity that receives $3.2 million in annual funding from the 
Department of Education. From the Endowment’s earliest years, we have helped make 
intensive summer study opportunities such as seminars and institutes nationally available 
to school and college teachers of humanities subjects. The Endowment provided crucial 
outside support that enabled dozens of colleges and universities to establish a common 
core of learning in their undergraduate programs. More recently, NEH “venture capital” 
provided timely assistance to such now celebrated education technology projects as the 
Valley of the Shadow website; the Massachusetts Institure of Technology's widely used, 
interactive videodiscs for foreign language instruction; and EDSITEment, the one-stop- 
shopping web resource for humanities teachers and students that now incorporates 


105 of the best education sites on the Internet. 


NEH grants in support of public programs in the humanities have helped to sustain a 
continuum of lifelong learning opportunities for everyone. As a result of the 
Endowment’s public programs, millions of adults who are working or retired, and no 
longer engaged in formal education, can nevertheless find cultural enrichment in libraries 
and museums, at historical sites, or on television in the communities where they live. 
Many of these programs are very well known to the public, but the Endowment’s 
sponsorship of them may not be. Blockbuster exhibitions that interpret other times and 
other cultures, such as Treasures of Tutankhamun ot Splendors of Imperial China, enriching 
fare for public television such as The Civil War or The Adams Chronicles, not to mention 
the handsome editions of the “Library of America” series or the hundreds of reading and 
discussion programs offered each year at local public libraries—these are just a few 
examples culled from the Endowment’s very extensive inventory of accomplishments 


in lifelong learning. 
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As The Report of the Working Group on Teaching and Lifelong Learning makes 
admirably clear, we are living in a time when educational practice of nearly every 
kind is in a stace of continual, exhilarating, and exasperating ferment. Top-down 
education reforms such as standards of learning are sometimes reinforcing, sometimes 
colliding with, bottom-up reforms such as site-based school management. An idea 
that the Endowment has long advocated—helping teachers to develop their subject 
competence, not just their pedagogical skills—is gaining renewed attention and 
respect. Computer automation and the digital revolution are rapidly transforming 
teaching and learning in ways that probably no one fully understands. The emer- 
gence of interdisciplinary fields such as regional studies is altering the ways the 
humanities are studied and taught. Digital broadcasting, mandatory for public 
television by 2003, will accommodate the simultaneous transmission of text, docu- 
ments, still images, audio and video files, and interactive features, along with the 
content of conventional television programming. Information technology is hugely 
expanding the capabilities of local libraries, even as it permits individuals who have 
a web connection to bypass libraries altogether. Websites like My History is America’s 
History now reach millions via a public programming format that did not exist jusi 


a few years ago. 


In many ways, the Endowment’s opportunities in teaching and lifelong learning in 
the humanities present a dazzling prospect as we enter the twenty-first century. The 
working group recommends eight ways to capitalize on their latent potential. One 
recommendation, “NEH and the Library of America: Books for America’s Libraries” 
is already in the process of being realized with a $1 million gift from the Carnegie 
Foundation. The others—including safe and worthwhile after-school activities for 
children, family literacy programs, and digital television and multimedia program- 
ming—certainly merit careful consideration by the Endowment'’s private-sector 


partners in teaching and lifelong learning. 


The Report of the International Working Group is paper number three. As its authors 
emphasize, the act of Congress that established the Endowment in 1965 in order to 
encourage and support “natioual progress and scholarship in the humanities” imposed 
no geographical or topical limits on those disciplines. Indeed, the humanities know 
no national boundaries: they are the study of what makes us human. Bringing 
Americans the culture and history of other nations is an integral part of the 


Endowment’s role as national patron of the humanities. 
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NEH is the nation’s largest single source of support for post-doctoral fellowships and 
collaborative research in the humanities. In consequence, much of what is published in 
the United States about the history, literature, philosophy, politics, art, archaeology, and 
languages of the world's cultural traditions has been supported by the Endowment. 
During the past thirty-five years, the Endowment has awarded thousands of fellowships 
and summer stipends in support of independent research projects about foreign cultures. 
Thousands more have been supported indirectly through NEH grants for the humanities 
fellowship programs of the American Council of Learned Societies, the International 
Research and Exchanges Board, and other U.S. international research institutions, and 
through the Endowment’s support of American research centers abroad. The result has 
been a steady outpouring of academic journal articles, monographs, and scholarly 
books—the intellectual substance of “national progress and scholarship in the humani- 
ties” —that has helped to make this country an internationally recognized leader in 
humane learning. Every year, independent research supported by NEH fellowships and 
stipends results in the publication of a number of the books that reach a public reader- 
ship beyond that of disciplinary specialist, including college undergraduates and general 
readers. Recent examples include Stalin in Power: The Revolution from Above, 1928-1941 
by Princeton emeritus professor of politics Richard C. Tucker; Divided Memory: The Nazi 
Past in the Two Germanys, historian Jeftrey Herf's prize-winning analysis of the very 
different ways that the Nazi past was treated in East and West Germany; The Kidnapping 
of Edgardo Mortara, historian and anthropologist David Kertzer’s uncannily topical 
account of a child custody case that became an international cause celebre in 1858; 

and Alexander to Actium: The Historical Evolution of the Hellenistic Age by the University 


of Texas classicist Peter Green. 


As a result of NEH support for long-term, collaborative research across all disciplines 
of the humanities, teams of scholars, often with international participation, are creating 
such monumental reference works as the Cambridge History of China, now nearing 
completion in 16 volumes, and the 1 1-volume revision of the Encyclopedia of Islam, an 
essential resource first published in 1908. With long-term NEH support, international 
teams of linguistic scholars are compiling dictionaries that document such ancient lan- 
guages as Sumerian, Hittite, Assyrian, and Aramaic. NEH translation grants have 
enabled scholars, working independently or in collaboration, to render into modern 
English more than 500 works from in excess of 100 languages—including The Brothers 
Karamazov; medieval Arab scholar al-Tabari's history of the world; The Complete Works of 
Friedrich Nietzsche; and The Sources of Chinese Tradition, a newly revised anthology much 
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used in undergraduate survey courses. Since 1986 an international collaboration 
under the direction of Eugene Ulrich of Notre Dame University has been editing 
and publishing the Dead Sea Scrolls; the nine volumes produced so far have made 
these ancient religious texts widely accessible for the first time. An international 
research team under the direction of musicologist Phillip Gossett of the University 
of Chicago is annotating and editing the definitive compilation of the works of 
Giuseppe Verdi; and another directed by Theodore Brunner of the University of 
California, Irvine, created the Thesaurus Linguae Graecea, which provides the entire 
extant corpus of Greek literature from Homer to the fall of Byzantium on a single 


CD-ROM and will soon be accessible online. 


The Endowment has been one of the few consistent sources of support for archaeolo- 
gy projects abroad, many of fundamental significance to our understanding Old and 
New World antiquity. Just to cite two recent examples, NEH archaeology grants 
supported the work of Arthur Demarest of Vanderbilt University, whose excavation 
of the Petexbatun region of Guatemala produced surprising evidence of extensive 
warfare among the Maya, traditionally regarded as a pacific pre-Columbian civiliza- 
tion; and NEH grants are supporting an international team co-directed by Jonathan 
Kenoyer of the University of Wisconsin that is investigating the development of 
writing and trade at ancient Harappa, a city founded more than 5,000 years ago in 
the Indus Valley of Pakistan. (Students can learn more about this later effort on the 


project's website www.harappa.com.) 


The Endowment's efforts to bring the world into American classrooms antedate by 
decades the expression “globalization”. Every summer, NEH-supported institutes and 
seminars about the history and culture of other nations equip school and colleges 
teachers with the confidence and up-to-date knowledge they need in order to incor- 
porate international perspectives in their courses. Every summer, NEH-supported 
language immersion programs enable foreign language teachers to maintain and 
improve their linguistic proficiency while learning more about the parts of the world 
where a language is spoken. More recently, the Endowment has sponsored the 
development of many outstanding CD-ROMs and websites that give teachers and 
students access to an abundancc of materials about foreign cultures and languages. 
As well, the Endowment has long been the nation’s leading sponsor of lifelong 
learning opportunities that bring the world to American homes and communities. 
Recent examples include television documentaries like The Gate of Heavenly Peace, 


Carma Hinton’s award-winning account of the 1989 Beijing Massacre at Tiananmen 
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Square; museum exhibitions like the Cleveland Museum of Art’s Diego Rivera: Art and 
Revolution, a richly representative and authoritatively interpreted showcase for the work 
of the great 20th-century Mexican muralist; and the hundreds of reading and discussion 
programs about international subjects that take place in public libraries every year. 
These and other NEH-supported public programs render comprehensible a world that 


more than ever impinges on our daily existence. 


The International Working Group recommends an assortment of discrete project initia- 
tives that will significantly benefit international research, education, and lifelong learn- 
ing. These ingenious and attractive proposals include new efforts to improve the teaching 
of world history; to create inexpensive, package exhibitions on international themes for 
small museums; to foster international collaborative humanities research and public 
programming, and to bring foreign scholars to American educational and cultural 
institutions. The Endowment's poteatial partners in these efforts include private 


contributors and foreign governments. 


Humanities, Science, and Technology: Accomplishments and Future Prospects is the final paper 
in this compilation. As we know, science and technology have an expansive future, one 
of apparently limitless possibility. But they also have a deep past. The recovery and 
understanding of that past are appropriately the objects of a humanistic inquiry that is 
rigorously informed by the methodologies of science. From its inception, the National 
Endowment for the Humanities has sponsored exemplary scholarship about the history 
and philosophy of science, technology, and medicine. Beginning in 1987, NEH grants 
underwrote the creation of 18 Guided Studies of Great Texts in Science—authoritative, 
extensively annotated editions in English of such key works as Prolemy’'s Optics, 
Aristotle's writings on biology, Galileo's Dialogue on the Two Chief World Systems, 
Andreas Vesalius’ 1543 text on human anatomy, and Newton's Principia. NEH grants 
supported the research and writing of biographies of such major scientific figures as 
Russian physiologist Ivan Pavlov, French physicist André-Marie Ampére, and of Thomas 
A. Edison. The Endowment, in conjunction with the National Science Foundation (NSF), 
has supported scholarly editions of The Correspondence of Charles Darwin and The Collected 
Papers of Albert Einstein. What Have We Learned About Science and Technology from the 
Russian Experience’, the recent, much-discussed book by Loren R. Graham of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, began as a collaborative research projected funded 
by the Endowment’s Humanities Studies of Science and Technelogy program. The same 


NEH program also supported humanities research that has resulted in recently published 
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books such as Judith Walzer Leavitt's Typhoid Mary: Captive to the Public's Health and 
Peter Dear’s Discipline & Experience: The Mathematical Way in the Scientific Revolution. 
The Endowment has long encouraged education reforms that integrate undergradu- 
ate curricula across the full range of liberal arts disciplines, including the natural 
sciences and the social sciences as well as the humanities. Particularly noteworthy 
have been NEH-supported efforts to help rwo-yar institutions develop a common 
core of learning. The predominately technica! avid career-oriented courses of many of 


these institutions gain breadth with the infusion of such humanities subjects as med- 
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Department of Education's Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education, 
underwrote outstanding efforts to integrate undergraduate science and humanities 
instruction on dozens of college and university campuses. Every summer, the slate 
of NEH-supported seminars and institutes for school and college teachers includes 
topics in science, technology, and the humanities. Another NEH/NSF collaboration, 
the Nature, Technology, and Human Understanding program, awarded funding to 
the state humanities councils to offer lifelong learning activities for the general 
public about the impact of technology on the environment and our lives. Recent 
Endowment-supported projects that interpret science and technology for broad 
public audiences have included an exhibition at the Queens Public Library about the 
African-American inventor Lewis H. Latimer (1848-1928); Raptors: The Birds of Prey 
in Science and Symbol, an exhibition at the Science Museum of Minnesota; and a film 


biography of the anthropologist Margaret Mead. 


The Endowment has been aggressively encouraging the use of technology in humani- 
ties scholarship and teaching and in cultural programs for the public. The Thesaurus 
Linguae Graecae project received the first of several NEH grants in 1972. The most 
recent was awarded just this year to support the creation of an online version of the 
TLG that will permit any scholar or student with a web connection to access all 
Greek literature from Homer to the fall of Byzantium. Since 1979, the Endowment 
has supported development of the English Short Title Catalogue, a comprehensive 
bibliographical database that, when complete, will include all books published in the 
British Isles or its cerritories from the first Henry Caxton printing (1473) through 
1801. Accessible to scholars online vie the Research Library Information Network 
and on successive editions of a CD-ROM, this database is transforming the study of 


English history. Two CD-ROMs on the African diaspora published this year are the 
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result of NEH-funded research. The Tians-Atlantic Slave Trade, developed a: Harvard 
University, contains the records of 27,233 transatlantic slave ship voyages made between 
1596 and 1866 and comes with a teacher’s manual to facilitate classroom use. 
Gwendolyn Midlo Hall's Databases for the Study of Afro-Loutsiana History and Genealogy, 
1699-1860 contains more than 100,000 slave records. Many of the records from 
Louisiana's French and Spanish periods are amazingly detailed; along with much else of 
interest to historians and genealogists, they provide information that makes it possible to 
recover the African birthplace and ethnicity of specific individuals. As well, the 
Endowment has been a leader in the national archival community’s efforts to insure the 
long-term accessibility and durability of humanities materials in digital formats— 
providing support for the Text Encoding Initiative beginning in the early 1980s and cur- 
rently for NSF's Digital Library Initiative, just to mention two NEH-funded projects 


that have addressed key digitization issues. 


Many of the best applications of digital technology in humanities education have been 
developed with NEH support and are accessible on EDSITEment, our one-stop web 
resource for humanities teachers and students. For example, Perseus, developed at Tufts 
University, is an evolving digital library of resources for the study of the ancient world 
and beyond. What began in 1992 as a CD-ROM of interactive sources and studies on 
ancient Greek culture, has since developed, with NEH funding, into two dramatically 
expanded versions of the CD-ROM and a Perseus Digital Library website. In either for- 
mat, Perseus contains maps, texts, translations, and commentary for students of Greek 
and Roman antiquity and, increasingly, of the Renaissance world as well. Projects funded 
under the Endowment’s current Schools for a New Millennium initiative are helping 
teachers use digital materials such as these more effectively in the classroom. Digital 
media such as CD-ROMs and websites are also amplifying the impact of NEH-funded 
lifelong learning projects. A CD-ROM, for example, can extend the life of a museum 
exhibition for less than the cost of a catalogue, and a website can enable several small 


institutions to combine their collections in a single virtual exhibition. 


The Humanities, Science, and Technology Working Group recommends a remarkably 
rich and varied assortment of initiatives to encourage scholarship and teaching at the 
intersection of these three modes of knowledge. The Working Group also recommends 
ways to exploit the rapidly expanding potential of digital technologies in humanities 
research and education. Many of their recommendations would reinstate or extend the 
kinds of collaborations that the Endowment has historically undertaken with the 


National Science Foundation, while others would entail substantial corporate sponsorship. 
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They include special programs to promote the study and understanding of humani 
ties, science, and technology through focused seminars and institutes, museum exhi- 
bitions, fellowships, research conferences, and Challenge Grants. Greater and more 
effective use of digital technologies in humanities research and education would be 
encouraged by various means, including new partnerships to establish computing 
standards for humanities materials, to digitize collections important to the national 


heritage, and, possibly, to extend the Schools for a New Millennium program. 


The four Working Groups have documented many extraordinary achievements from 
the Endowment’s first thirty-five years. The Endowment and the nation can reflect 
upon that history with considerable pride as we enter the twenty-first century. 
However, it needs to be said that, in all too many cases, analogous successes would 
not be possible today with our present budget resources. In current, inflation- 
adjusted dollars, the budget of the National Endowment for the Humanities is in 
2000 just one third of what it was in 1979. As the population and economy of the 
United States have grown during the past twenty-one years, the grant-making 
resources available to the nation’s patron of the humanities have fallen far short of 
the nation’s needs. These working papers challenge our nation to deepen its support 


for the humanities as a means of enriching the lives of all Americans. 
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NEH, REGIONALISM, AND THE HUMANITIES 


One place comprehended can make us understand other places better. Sense of 
place gives us equilibrium; extended, it is sense of direction too. 


—Eudora Welty 


Wherever we go, whatever we do, many of us carry with us a strong sense of place, a 
home where we belong. While media, global markets, and the Internet pull us away, 
this sense of place roots us and becomes entwined with who we are. “Where are you 
from?” we ask people we meet. All of us, after all, come from some place, and many of 
us feel connected to places—that house, farmstead, apartment; neighborhood, town, or 
city; County, state, and region—where we grew up, where we have left, or where we live. 
When we think about these places, we remember ways of talking, the look of seasons, 
the special foods, the manners there. These places shape our identities and drive our 


imaginations. 


When we stand back from these particular places, we see regions, which form a wonder- 
fully diverse patchwork extending across the nation. We are Americans, but we are also 
Midwesterners, Southerners, New Englanders, Westerners. And those of us born outside 
the United States have come to, and reside in, some region of the U.S. Like the particular 
localities in which we reside, regions help shape and define our collective identities in 


significant and lasting ways. 


The National Endowment for the Humanities has a long tradition of support for region- 
ally-oriented projects in research, education, preservation, and public programming. To 
broaden and intensify this work, NEH is undertaking new initiatives under the theme of 
Rediscovering America through Place and Region. In the pages that follow we sketch out 
the relationship between the humanities and regionalism, summarize the kinds of support 
the Endowment has provided for regional projects and set forth in broad outline the work 


we propose to accomplish. 


THINKING REGIONALLY 


In a nation as large and varied as the United States it is not surprising that people 

divide the country into regions. The official boundaries that define states, counties, town- 
ships, and cities do not map the diversity of the U.S. as accurately or suggestively as do 
regional distinctions. Thinking regionally is a way of organizing our conception of the 


nation as a whole, either for pragmatic reasons or because it fits an impressionistic sense 
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of place—that sense of place that Eudora Welty says “gives us equilibrium” and, 


when “extended,” gives us a “sense of direction, too.”' 


Regional arrangements fill many purposes. Sports teams compete within regionally- 
organized leagues. Marketers track what sells in one region but which products 
buyers resist in another. Professional societies subdivide into regional affiliates. Most 
of us think of the U.S. in regional terms. Regional diversity is a source of intellectual 
interest as well as national pride. We know our own locales—the terrain, the climate, 
the types of flora and fauna—but we also carry impressions of other regions as 
comparative contexts for our own. The West is a:id, vast and wide; the Midwest 
fertile, flat and grassy; the South lush, hot and humid; the Pacific Northwest wet, 
cool and green. Such stereotypes mask deeper presumptions about ways of life in 
different regions. We each occupy our own place, yet we also imaginatively occupy 
other places where we might want to visit, to live someday—or to avoid. This is one 
way in which each of us “possesses” the nation as a whole, through the places we 


know and the places we only know about. 


Nearly everyone would agree that the U.S. has regions, but people disagree— 
sometimes heatedly—about what those regions are or where their boundaries lie. 
The most familiar way of defining regions, and the one most likely to achieve consen- 
sus, is by direction: the “West,” the “South,” the “Midwest,” the “Southwest,” the 
“Pacific Northwest.” But even with these the borders are contested. Is Texas in the 
South, the West, the Southwest? Kentucky belongs where? Should the southern 
portions of Indiana and Illinois be considered Midwest or South? Other regions are 
defined by geographical features, as when we speak of the “Upper Mississippi Valley,” 
the “Chesapeake Region,” or the “Great Plains.” Regions can also be drawn from 
history, as are “New England,” the “Northwest Territory,” and the “Confederacy.” 
Designations for regions may carry connotations beyond their literal referents: 
“Appalachia,” for example, is based on a topographical feature but evokes assump- 
tions about economic and cultural conditions. Our sense of regions comes from the 
landscapes and ways of life that can be discovered in them, but we also construct 
regions out of how we talk about them, how we impute behaviors, manners, and 
values to parts of the country. Although regions often carry nostalgic associations, 
they also constantly change, and new ones emerge in response to changing percep- 


” « 


tions and circumstances, such as “the Bible belt,” “Silicon Valley,” or “the Sunbelt.” 
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Although grounded in place, region probably depends less on geography than on variations 
in ways of daily life, of differences in cultural characteristics, even on broad questions of 
social and political organization, of how individuals associate themselves with each other. 
The term “region” signals a complex of attitudes, behaviors, and traits, real or imagined. 
Regional ties are grounded as well in emotions associated with but also transcending partic- 
ular places. People carry images and myths of their region with them when they move into 
a new region. For example, when people from a predominantly rural area, such as the 
American South early in this century, moved to urban environments “up North,” they often 
sought land where they could plant the gardens they would have had “back home.” Indeed, 
the opportunity or lack of opportunity to maintain habits and traditions from “home” can 
define just how a regional heritage is maintained or lost. Regional variation reaches beyond 


place to chart the ever-changing diversity of our national life. 


According to the editors of the Dictionary of American Regional English, the definition of 
a regional term is “any word or phrase whose form or meaning is not used generally 
throughout the United States.”’ Similarly, a region might be regarded as any portion of 
the United States that has traits, perceived or ascribed, not found in all parts of the nation. 
Certainly regions exist in no absolute or fixed sense but in the context of other regions 


and of the nation, and in the flow of changing circumstances and perceptions. 


That Americans identify with these matters and argue vociferously about them attests 

to the importance of region. But the question of defining regions or regional differences 

is less important than understanding when and how they make a difference: “a key issue 
for students of regionalism is to explain why some cultural distinctions come to matter, 
while so many do not, in the construction of collective identities.”* To some, regional 
distinctions matter for the very reason that they are being lost to the leveling effects of mass 
media and consumer culture. As one commentator puts it, the study of regional differences 


“can be valuable as long as it addresses the actual plight of regional distinctiveness.”' 


We do not, in short, always know what “region” is or ought to be, but common sense tells 
us there is such a phenomenon. We do not always know how important it is, but good 


sense tells us it matters. 


REGIONALISM AND THE HUMANITIES 


Concerned primarily with heritage—including history, culture, and folklore—the human- 
ities disciplines are ideally suited to help us understand the significance of the nation’s 


regions, however defined. The humanities have the capacity to illuminate how 
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individuals relate to the large patterns of history, society, literature, art, and geogra- 
phy. The public’s fascination with genealogy and local history attests to an interest 
in connectedness—to the past and to place in the world, as well as to family, gender, 


race, and class. 


Interest in the study of regional cultures is high in academic programs as well as 
among public audiences. While it may be an overstatement to say, as a recent New 
York Times article does, that regional centc.s “are popping up everywhere,” it is no 
exaggeration to say that regional study “is fashionable at American universities as it 
has not been since at least the 1930s.”* Reference to the 1930s brings to mind the 
major regionalist scholars of the period between the world wars, figures like Lewis 
Mumford and Walter Prescott Webb, who legitimized the study of particular 
American places and who saw regional values as a possible response to modern life, 
which seemed both increasingly fragmented and culturally homogeneous.’ In the 
fifteen to twenty years after World War II academic interest in regionalism waned 
in the face of strong nationalizing forces such as air travel, interstate highways, 
television, and global concerns generated by the Cold War and America’s enhanced 
sense of world involvement. But the 1970s saw renewed interest in regional studies, 
including the establishment of academic centers and programs, such as the Center 
for Great Plains Studies (University of Nebraska) and the Center for the Study of 
Southern Culture (University of Mississippi). Regionalism encompassed new direc- 
tions in humanities disciplines, such as history, anthropology, and folklore, that paid 


increased attention to the importance of everyday life to the study of history. 


The resurgence of interest in regions cited by the New York Times goes far beyond 

the celebration of regional distinctiveness. Scholars are concerned not only with traits 
that can be discovered empirically, but also with how groups tend to construct cul- 
tural identities, how we ascribe distinctiveness to ourselves and to orhers. Questions 
ot boundaries, for example, are explored not so much with an eye co establishing 
where one region ends and another begins, but with how cultural phenomena overlap 
and interact. Studies of the landscape are also studies of the environment, of how the 
land is used and misused and of how humans have affected the land and how the 


land has affected the humans who inhabit it. 


The disciplines and methods of the humanities can better enable us to understand 
regional America and the individual's place in it. The humanities highlight connec- 


tions between the land and its various inhabitants, connections that have profoundly 
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influenced the country’s myths, ideas, artistic expressions, and politics. For example, the 
study of region leads us to consider context, to pay close attention to the ways historical 
events and artistic expressions and cultural traditions occur, not in a void, but in particu- 
lar places and under particular circumstances. Region is at the center of a continuum of 
contexts that affect every individual, ranging from the familial to the local through the 
regional to the national and the global. The impassioned localism that motivates the 
historical preservationist can lead to broad investigations of the past; the urgency of 
local debates on environmental policy can deepen our understanding of the complex 


and changing relationship between the region's landscape and human settlement. 


The study of region also raises fundamental questions about identity at the personal, 
group, and national levels, including the often vexing issue of the relationships among 
groups within and across regions. Regional identities give inflection to other sources of 
identity, such as ethnicity or gender. People are often, in varying degrees, identifiable by 
regional “markers” such as diction and accent, manners and customs, food pref reaces 
and attire, sense of landscape and distance; people also often shape their identities in 
resistance to regionally familiar characteristics. Studying identity within a region requires 
close attention to conflicts and accommodations, to the multiple ways humans interact in 
specific circumstances and specific places. The humanities offer us tools for understanding 
the complementary ways that region affects identity and the ways personal identity 


matters in understanding region. 


No study of the West, for instance, is complete without a thorough understanding of the 
role of women in settling the frontier. From Gone With the Wind to Glory, from Robert 
Johnson to B.B. King, from William Faulkner to Richard Wright, students of the South 
know that an awareness of race is critical to understanding southern identity. No scholar 
studying immigration patterns in Boston or no visitor to New York's Lower East Side 
Tenement Museum can ignore the vital importance of class in our nation’s history. An 
appreciation of modern-day tensions among inhabitants of the Southwest requires an 
understanding of the historical fight for control of the land among Anglos, Latinos, and 
Indians. These kinds of concerns, fundamental to our increasingly multicultural society, 


inform humanistic regional study. 


The study of regions encourages a healthy mixing of approaches in the humanities. 
Regional studies are naturally interdisciplinary because few aspects of a region’s culture 
can be fully described by the subject matter or methods of a single field. Language, lin- 


guistics, literature; history, politics, and jurisprudence; philosophy, religion, ethical values 
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and community mores; archaeology; the history and understanding of the arts; the 
histories of science and industry—the methods and subjects of all these disciplines 
can be integrated to record and comprehend a region's history, culture, and people. 
The development of the blues, for example, cannot be examined solely in terms of 
music history: the investigator will be led to cross the boundaries of that discipline 
to explore the role played by religion and gospel, by work and economic class, or by 
race relations in creating the blues. An economic historian seeking to explain the 
effects of declining industry, which caused a region to be labeled the “Rustbelr,” 
might be led to examine the ripple effect that economic events exert on political 


relations, on religious institutions, and even on literary and artistic expression. 


The humanities allow us to acknowledge and better understand the intellectual 
complexity inherent in describing regions and peoples without losing the important 
truth that regions are real places with real people living in them. From the perspec- 
tive of the humanities, whatever regions are, they also places defined by the convic- 
tions of their inhabitants; by myths about their founding and their original residents; 
by their histories over the centuries since they first took shape; by their landscapes 
and natural resources; by religious beliefs and institutions; by diversities of ethnic 
identity and gender role; by language and art, music and poetry, architecture and 
engineering marvel; by industry, farm, and commerce; by customs and manners and 
foods. Such complexity of definition and description are the very warp and woof 


of the humanities. 


NEH SUPPORT FOR REGIONAL STUDY 


OVERVIEW 


The National Endowment for the Humanities has, throughout its thirty-five-year 
existence, responded to and played a key role in promoting the nation’s interest in 
regions. Regionalism has served as a lens through which humanistic study of complex 
issues has been viewed, and, conversely, the methods and perspectives of the humani- 
ties have enriched our understanding of various aspects of regional America. NEH 
grants to academic and cultural institutions have enabled thousands of Americans to 
examine their region's past and present and to explore its links with other regions 
and countries. Since 1966 the Endowment has awarded over $370 million in grant 
support for regionally oriented projects. For example, the Endowment’s Division of 


Research Programs conducted a program in State, Local, and Regional Studies from 
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1977 through 1982. The program, initiated following the upsurge of interest in regional 
history associated with the Bicentennial observance in 1976, supported research and 
development of new materials and methods useful both to professional scholars and to 
members of historical societies and organizations, museums, and others seriously con- 
cerned with the study of the nation’s heritage. Under this program, NEH funded nearly 
150 projects around the country—studies of small towns, large cities, tribal communities 
studies of whaling in Alaska, coal mining in West Virginia, the judiciary in Hawaii, town 


development in Idaho and Washington, and suburban sprawl in Texas. 


Through NEH support Americans have acquired new resources for “placing” themselves 
in their communities and for engaging newcomers as well as longtime residents in 
forging a dynamic and creative vision—“direction” as Eudora Welty would say—for the 
future. Endowment grants have funded broad-based national projects that build a foun- 
dation for enriching our understanding of all regions as well as discrete projects that 
explore some particular aspect of regionalism. The national projects provide resources 
needed for scholars, teachers, and the public to engage in regional study. Through 
preservation information and referral services, workshops, seminars, surveys and disaster 
response assistance, NEH-supported service programs increase the permanent capacity 
of institutions large and small, urban and rural— institutions such as libraries, archival 
repositories, or museums—to care for their regional and local collections. For example, 
especially vital reservoirs of regional information are the newspapers that chronicle the 
daily life of a region's citizens. A major NEH initiative, the United States Newspaper 
Program, leads a national effort to locate, catalog, preserve on microfilm, and make 


available U.S. newspapers from the eighteenth century to the present. 


The Dictionary of American Regional English is another noteworthy example of a national, 
regionally oriented resource supported by NEH. DARE documents the rich variety of 
spoken and written English in the United States. What you call something as mundane 
as a pancake can say a lot about where you hail from: a “battercake” in the South is a 
“flannel cake” in the Appalachians, a “flitter” in the middle South, a “griddle cake” or a 
“slapjack” it parts of the North; or it might be a “hotcake” in most places except New 
England or a “wheat cake” in the Northeast or Atlantic areas. Other examples of 
Endowment-supported resources that are national in scope yet invaluable for regional 
and local understanding are the Atlas of Historical County Boundaries, which details in 
maps and texts al! changes in the boundaries of U.S. counties from their origins; and 
the Buildings of the United States, a series of volume. comprising a publicly accessible 


inventory of American regional architecture. 
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Organizations and academic centers devoted to the study of particular regions have 
received NEH support through grants for individual projects and through institution- 
al support for endowment or facilities. This support includes institutions with 
comprehensive programs of research, curriculum, and public programming about 

a region's history and culture: The Center for Arkansas and Regional Studies at the 
University of Arkansas, the Center for the Study of the Southwest at Southwest 

fexas State University, and the Mountain West Center for Regional Studies at Utah 
State University are but three such comprehensive centers that NEH has strength- 
ened. NEH has also supported many institutions that are locally focused but 
regionally significant, institutions such as historical societies, libraries, museums, his- 
toric sites, and cultural centers. To take but one example, the Penn Community 
Center, on St. Helena Island, South Carolina, is a school and community center 
founded for the benefit of former African-American slaves on the sea islands off South 
Carolina. The Center served as a retreat where much of the strategy of the Civil 
Rights movement of the 1950s and 1960s was outlined by figures like Martin Luther 
King, Ralph Abernathy, and Andrew Young. Today it remains the nation’s only 


tangible institutional link with the Gullah culture of the Carolina Sea Islands. 


More typically, NEH supports discrete projects that focus on some particular aspect 
of regionalism. The examples discussed below have engaged the interest and 
collaboration of scholars and citizens alike—from students and newly literate adults 
to experienced teachers and scholars, from community groups and business leaders 
to national and international visitors. Collectively, these examples represent only a 
small selection of regional projects funded by NEH, but they do suggest how the 
Endowment’'s support extends over a wide spectrum of approaches and topics crucial 


to understanding regional America. 


ROOTS OF EVERYDAY LIFE 


Many of the characteristics that make a place and its people distinctive are subtle 
traits of everyday life—the way people talk, the foods they eat, the way they behave 
and the beliefs they hold. These traits are not as visible as a landscape, not as tangible 
as a clay pot or a marble statue, but they are of crucial importance to a region's iden- 
tity. Exploring beliefs, ideas, and customs, NEH-supported projects have gone to the 
heart of regional cultures. For example, in Washington, Oregon, Montana, and Idaho 
an NEH-supported series of call-in radio programs encouraged listeners to consider 


the distinctiveness of that region by reading, thinking about, and responding to the 
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literature written about it. Also highlighting regional identity was a popular museum exhibi- 
tion by the New Jersey Historical Society; called “Teen New Jersey,” the exhibition used 
memorabilia donated by the public to illustrate the region's history from the 1940s and Frank 
Sinatra to the 1990s and Bruce Springsteen. Religious movements, too, have played impor- 
tant roles in nourishing the roots of everyday life in many regions of the country. In New 
England and other parts of the Northeast, some nineteen Shaker communities flourished in 
the eighteenth, ninteenth, and into the twentieth centuries. The Shakers’ special ways of life 
and belief have been preserved and reenacted with NEH assistance at such sites as Hancock 
Shaker Village in Massachusetts and the Canterbury Shaker Village in New Hampshire. 


EARNING A LIVING 


The legacy of work has helped define the contours of America’s regional identity. Whether it 
be shipping and commerce in New England, plantation agriculture in the South, or mining 
and ranching in the West, patterns of economic activity have over time lent distinctiveness to 
regional cultures. Over the years, the Endowment has supported a variety of projects to 

help foster a deeper understanding of the relationship among work, place, and identity in 
American life. Among these is 2 Cooperative microfilming project at Cornell University to 
preserve historical records that shed light on agricultural developments and changes in rural 
life from 1820 to 1945. 


Other projects have focused on the economic forces that have transformed and in some cases 
eliminated entire industries and the ways of life they sustain, thus altering the distinctiveness 
of a region. For example, a consortium of school districts in West Virginia received a grant 
from the Endowment to develop an educational CD-ROM on the cultural and economic 
impact of coal mining in their region. Similarly, scholars and teachers at a community college 
in Dearborn, Michigan, are collecting the oral histories of retired auto industry workers. NEH 
is also supporting the efforts of the Kona Historical Society to tell the fascinating story of how 
immigrant laborers from Japan forged a unique way of life on the coffee farms of Hawaii. 
Through these projects and others, the Endowment works to preserve valuable records of the 
past and to expand and enrich our understanding of the complex relationship between work 
and place. 


LANDSCAPES AND CITYSCAPES 


From the tightly crested valleys of New England to the big-sky expanse of the Great Plains, 


from isolated ranches to crowded urban streets, physical places both found and made play 
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a crucial role in shaping regional and national culture. Distinctive natural landscapes 
or humanly created cityscapes can tell us where we are, where we are going—and 
even what is disappearing. Geography affects history in profound ways, as the man- 
agement of water resources in the West makes clear. And just as we associate certain 
speech patterns or food preferences with regions, so too do we recognize distinctive 
types of architecture: the adobe hacienda in Santa Fe, the craftsman cottage in 
Florida, and New York's brownstones all embody the physical and cultural heritage 
of their regions. 


NEH and the state humanities councils have supported explorations of cityscapes 

and landscapes from a variety of perspectives. A seminar supported by the Kansas 
Humanities Council, for example, entitled “Literature and Ecology on the Great 
Plains: Learning to Live on the Land,” combined literary, historical, and scientific per- 
spectives to examine the experience of European settlers on the plains: the challenges 
of adapting agriculture to the plains environment; the problems of establishing com- 
munities within the limitations, both cultural and ecological, of place. Urban survival 
and community-building has its place as well: NEH supported the preservation of a 
crucial, historically significant collection of Jacob Riis photographs depicting squalid 
housing, sweatshops, bars, and ..~eets characteristic of New York and other cities 


around the turn of the century. 


CHANGING PLACES 


Many NEH-supported projects reflect the importance of migration to understanding 
regional experience. For four centuries and from every part of the world, people 

have immigrated to America: Scandinavians to the upper Midwest, the Scots-Irish to 
Virginia and the Carolinas, and Chinese and Japanese peoples to Hawaii and the 
Pacific Coast. Elements of the French tradition still linger in Louisiana, while Spanish 
customs and the Spanish language remain important in the Southwest, in Florida, 
and in urban New York. The immigrant experience in eastern cities is the subject of 
NEH-supported exhibitions at New York's Lower East Side Tenement Museum, while 
both old and new immigrants records can be found at the Immigration History 
Research Center at the University of Minnesota. Individual studies such as Charles H. 
Montgomery's research on the Spanish heritage in the Upper Rio Grande are probing 


the extent to which old cultures affect more recent ethnic groups. 
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Regional development has also affected and been affected by internal migration. 
American Indians were forced onto reservations in the Plains and the Southwest as the 
frontier steadily receded. When the Mormons were driven from the Midwest, they settled 
in the sparsely peopled territory of Utah in 1846. And beginning around the time of the 
first World War, African Americans left the South to seek new opportunities in northern 
cities—as the NEH-supported documentary Goin’ to Chicago vividly chronicles. The film 
looks at the period 1940-1970, affording insight into the historical forces at work and 
the impact of the migration on the evolving urban culture of Chicago. NEH has support- 
ed individual studies, such as Susan Gray's research into the wavs missionary life on the 
Michigan frontier embodied a cultural collision of Native American and European fami- 
lies; NEH has also supported sweeping documentaries, such as Ken Burns and Stephen 
Ives’ The West, which reveals the ways that vast territory provided escape and new 


hope, as well as new hardships, for large numbers of Americans. 


EXPRESSIONS OF AMERICA 


NEH support has helped Americans deepen their knowledge of the language, literature, 
art, and popular culture, knowledge that is vital to understanding a region’s shared 
heritage, its conflicts, its people, and its place in the larger nation. Regional life manifests 
itself in speech, literature, music, storytelling, painting—in linguistic and artistic expres- 
sion of all varieties. From the novels of southerner William Faulkner to the urban sounds 
of Motown to the landscapes of the Hudson River school, art informs regional identity 
and is informed by it. For example, a film funded by NEH, American Tongues, examines 
attitudes toward regional, social, and ethnic variations in American speech and how 
those attitudes reflect larger social issues. With NEH help the Delta Blues Museum in 
Clarksdale, Mississippi, renovated part of a 1914 library into a modern museum to 
showcase the library's collections of artifacts, records, and memorabilia of Mississippi 


Delta's blues. 


NEH has supported a wide range of scholarly studies that explore various modes of 
expression in the broad context of region, from John Seery’s careful look at painter 

Grant Wood's images of the Midwest, to Sandra Ballard’s study of writings by women in 
Appalachia, to Victoria Brehm’s examination of North American Indian literatures in the 
Great Lakes region. Regional values are expressed in many forms, as David Waldstreicher 
shows in his NEH-supported study of how celebratory expressions (such as toasts and 
proclamations) reveal the ways regional self-identity profoundly influenced the nature of 


national identity in the early republic. 
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PLACES TO VISIT 


When Americans travel, an increasing number visit p!aces of cultural and historical 
significance where they can discover the stories of real people in real places. In 1998 
more than 92 million Americans attended cultural events or activities when they 
traveled more than fifty miles from their homes. For decades NEH has provided 
major support to hundreds of institutions that are themselves “cultural tourism” 
destinations. Through its grant making, NEH enables historic and cultural sites to 
provide rich interpretations, vivid presentations, and innovative approaches to 


lifelong learning and public education. 


The Endowment has funded historic sites, large and small, to provide rich 
interpretation for visitors. For example, the restored Moravian congregation town of 
Old Salem, North Carolina, portrays the town’s daily life from 1766 to 1865 to over 
170,000 visitors a year. This program includes the story of African Americans in 
Salem, with particular focus on the restoration of St. Philip’s, the oldest African- 


American church in North Carolina and one of oldest in the South. 


The D.C. Heritage Tourism Coalition, a network of over seventy neighborhood 
museums and cultural organizations in Washington, D.C., is becoming not only a 
cultural but also an economic force in the city’s campaign to attract visitors off the 
National Mall and into the city’s core. The Coalition plays an important role in 
Washington’s strategic economic development planning by helping relatively small 
organizations present their authentic Washington stories, thereby strengthening the 
neighborhoods in which they exist. With Endowment help, through support for the 
Historical Society of Washington, D.C. and the Humanities Council of Washington, 


D.C., the Coalition transforms Washington neighborhoods into city museums. 


The Blackstone River Valley of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, which has become a 
national heritage corridor, offers another example of a regional project that has 
spurred cultural tourism. Five visitor centers are being created within this nearly 
400,000-acre area that was one of the early sites of the American industrial revolu- 
tion. One of these centers is the Museum of Work and Culture in Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island. This museum includes a long-term collaborative exhibition on the history of 


the French Canadians of Woonsocket, offering a case study in ethnic adaptation. 
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ROADS AND RIVERS 


Europeans found America as they were looking for new trade routes from Europe to Asia. 
One of the central themes of U.S. history—that we are a nation on the move—is based 
on the reality of people traveling from someplace known to someplace imagined; across 
and along oceans, rivers, paths, trails, and roads. The humanities make us travelers of a 
different sort, transcending our own time and place through history, literature, and art. 
NEH has helped to guide that travel. The journals of the members of the Corps of 
Discovery, the great ninteenth-century inland expedition led by Meriwether Lewis and 
William Clark, take us up the Missouri River and across plains and mountains to the 
Northwest and the Pacific Ocean. These journals, the standard edition of which was 
supported by the NEH, open up for us the country’s newly acquired Louisiana Purchase 
and its land, people, plants, and animals. The great appeal of National Humanities 
Medalist Stephen E. Ambrose’s recent book, Undaunted Courage, indicates the continued 


power of this journey to capture the imagination. 


Almost two centuries later, interstate highways have come to characterize the American 
landscape, reshaping the country’s cities and countryside while revolutionizing access to 
its regions and the perceptions people have of them. A compelling and humorous NEH- 
funded documentary film, Divided Highways: The Interstates and the Transformation of 
American Life, tells the story of the high ideals and vision of those who planned the high- 
ways, the engineers who built them, and the way these roads have both divided and unit- 
ed Americans, changing forever the communities affected by them. NEH also supported 
research on the “national road,” the first federally funded and planned highway (begun 

in 1808), one that forged critical links between East Coast cities and an emerging frontier 


west of the Appalachians. 


MAPPING DIFFERENCES 


America is made up of overlapping and dynamic regions that are in turn made up of 
diverse communities. From the beginning, a rich mix of cultures and races have interact- 
ed, facing conflicts and forging connections within regions and across borders. Today 
many longtime residents are tracing and reclaiming their family histories; at the same 
time, new immigrants may be seeking to put down roots and to retain their own cultural 
heritage. NEH has actively supported the study and documentation of such groups in 


various regions and borderlands and of their interaction and change over time. 
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The NEH-funded Encyclopedia of Southern Culture, for example, documents every 
aspect of the region’s “life and thought—the individuals, places, ideas, rituals, sym- 
bols, myths, values, and experiences—which have sustained either the reality or 

the illusion of regional distinctiveness.”* A “Southwest and Border Culture Institute” 
recently funded by NEH at New Mexico State University will explore how, in this 
multicultural state and region, American Indian, Hispanic, and Anglo cultures con- 
verge in the border Southwest. Under an NEH challenge grant to California State 
University at Long Beach, newer Americans contribute to the study of their lan- 
guages and cultures by coming together in learning communities where English 


speakers work with native speakers of Spanish, Chinese, and Cambodian. 


RECALLING THE PAST 


Over the years, NEH and its partners, the state humanities councils, have supported 
a host of projects with history at their core. Stories of peoples and events in the past 
provide concrete insights into how the character of America’s regions developed, and 
the general public responds enthusiastically to these forays into the past. These sto- 
ries help illuminate the ways in which a sense of a particular place is adopted or 
adapted by residents, while also revealing similarities and common characteristics 
across regions. As we contemplate the stories of people in particular places, we are led 


to think more deeply about their meaning in state, regional, and national contexts. 


One NEH-funded project that examines regional differences in a historical context is 
the “Valley of the Shadow,” a web-based research project that focuses on two Civil 
War-era communities, one in Pennsylvania and one in Virginia. The communities are 
close to each other in geography and climate, but far apart in politics and culture, 
divided by the War. This project’s website contains a multiplicity of primary source 
materials through which teachers, students, scholars, and the general public can 
explore for themselves the history of these two communities during a wrenching 
period in the nation's history. Another example is the Buffalo Bill Historical Center 
in Cody, Wyoming, where four museums exhibit objects associated with the life of 
Buffalo Bill and the culture of the West from the early frontier period forward. 

The new South Carolina History Center created with the help of an NEH challenge 
grant will address storytelling in a different way, by providing exhibitions, education- 
al programs, and publications that draw on its collection strengths in southern 
history from the colonial period through the twentieth century desegregation and 


Civil Rights movements. 
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REGIONAL INITIATIVES 


Extensive as support for regionally oriented projects and topics has been at the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, there is always more to be done. The Endowment is 
actively seeking ways to further strengthen regional humanities programs, both for their 
intrinsic merit and for the enthusiastic interest they can elicit in all kinds of audiences. 
Through new initiatives focusing on region, we can bring the humanities “home” to 


more Americans. 


One plan being considered is an Endowment-wide special initiative under the overarch- 
ing theme of “Rediscovering America through Place and Region.” Under such an 
initiative, NEH would encourage, in all its programs, proposals on topics of regional 
importance and appeal. Proposals for excellent projects that bring understanding of 
regions into schools or to broad public audiences would be especially welcome, as would 
new research that explores the nature of region and the role of regions in American 

life and history, or projects that promise to help identify and preserve resources of 


regional culture. 


The rich variety of projects NEH has supported over the years leads, as innovative 
scholarship and interpretive programming always do, to more questions, more issues for 
fruitful humanities projects. What, for example, has been the effect on regional identity 
of international borders; how (and how much) does a region’s culture become imbued 
with the non-U:S. cultures that lie outside official boundaries? Another example: Do 

we take sufficient account of a region’s internal diversity when we seek to understand a 
region’s distinctiveness? The effects of changing ethnic identity within regions are espe- 
cially in need of examination as new immigrant populations exert their impact on and 
take their cues from the region in which they establish new homes. And there are always 
questions of the role of regionalism in American thought: how has regional identity been 
perceived? Discovered? Constructed? Idealized and denigrated? What are international 
perceptions of American regions, and how have such perceptions in turn affected our 


own sense of region? 


Such questions are, of course, only suggestive of the range of possible issues regionally 
oriented scholarship and programming can address. NEH, in its regular grant programs, 
welcomes the full range of regional humanities possibilities. But beyond inviting worthy 
proposals to its current programs, the Endowment would also welcome the additional 
resources to focus programming more explicitly on regional projects. Ideas already 


abound: summer seminars for teachers that explore regional identity in each part of the 
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country; special competitions for radio programming to bring regional expression 
into every home; exhibitions of regional art and culture that travel within and among 
regions; special categories of support to preserve artifacts and documents in small but 
precious archives; special challenge grants to encourage broader financial support for 
regionally and locally significant cultural institutions; grants to support researchers’ 
travel to regional collections. With enhanced resources NEH stands ready to expand 


the possibilities for supporting humanities within and about America’s regions. 


With the help of public and private partnerships NEH is already undertaking two 
major initiatives to enrich our understanding of regions and to bring the humanities 


to more Americans. 


REGIONAL HUMANITIES CENTERS 


This initiative seeks to enhance institutional commitment to the study of regions 
and to the humanities by establishing ten regional humanities centers throughout 
the nation. These centers are to emphasize interdisciplinary learning in the humani- 
ties and new kinds of collaboration among humanities scholars and teachers, scholars 
and teachers in other disciplines, and the public. Through this initiative NEH seeks 
to provide venues for the exploration of a region’s history, its people, its diverse 
cultural expressions, and its symbolic and physical environment. New technologies 
will facilitate these explorations, while also enabling the centers to provide points 


of comparison and connection with the wider world. 


Regional humanities centers will foster these exciting explorations by serving as 
cultural hubs for the support of research on regional topics, the documentation and 
preservation of regional history and cultural resources, the development of undergradu- 
ate and master’s level degree programs, collaboration with K-12 teachers and school 
systems, the design of programming to develop and engage public audiences, and the 
development of resources for cultural heritage tourism. New programs and resources 
will be developed to fill clearly defined needs in the humanities, complementing and 
coordinating—but not supplanting—the work of existing educational and cultural 
institutions. While each regional humanities center will have an administrative home in 
a single institution to ensure permanence, the reach of its public and educational activi- 


ties could easily extend across state, regional, and even national boundaries. 


Collaborative relationships between regional humanities centers and the state human- 


ities councils will be crucial to the success of this initiative, as will cooperation with 
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other educational and cultural institutions throughout the region. In addition, the centers 
will work together so that topics that reach beyond regional boundaries—the experiences 
of specific ethnic groups, the impact of climate, the influences of metropolitan centers, for 
example—can be examined in comparative ways. The centers will support programs that 
bring global perspectives to bear on the understanding of U.S. regions and that provide 
opportunities for humanities scholars and students from other nations to study regional 
America. By facilitating such comparative explorations of regional topics, the centers will 
engage the interest and collaboration of scholars and citizens alike—from students and 
newly literate adults to experienced teachers and scholars, from community groups and 


business leaders to national and international visitors. 


Solely for purposes of this special initiative, the Endowment has identified ten “regions” 


in which humanities centers will be located: 
Pacific: Alaska, California, Hawaii, Oregon, Washington, American Samoa, 
Guam, Northern Mariana Islands 
Southwest: Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico, Texas 
Rocky Mountains: Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Wyoming 
Plains: Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota 
Upper Mississippi Valley: Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Wisconsin 
Central: Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia 
Deep South: Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee 
South Atlantic: Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands 


Mid-Atlantic: Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 


District of Columbia 


New England: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont 


These groupings of states have been delineated for administrative purposes and are 
intended as a way to channel resources rather than to define regional cultures or charac- 
teristics. As discussion earlier in this paper makes clear, defining America’s regions is 
inherently a problematic enterprise. For most humanities purposes the regions will have 


flexible and dynamic boundaries. 
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NEH'’s new initiative for Regional Humanities Centers will build on longstanding 
interest in regions, while also significantly enhancing and enriching regional study in a 
number of ways. First, the NEH initiative is national in breadth. The goal is a network 
of centers working not only within their own regions but also with each other across 
regional boundaries and with international audiences. Second, the NEH centers will 
stimulate cultural, educational, and scholarly activity by others. Collaboration among 
institutions, from museums, colleges, and universities to secondary schools to state 
humanities councils, will characterize the centers’ activities. Third, NEH centers will 
involve the public in the humanities in ways only a very few academic centers do at pres- 
ent. Our initiative will tap regional interest—in place, in cultural heritage, in family— 
to bring the insights of the humanities to wide audiences. While solid scholarship and 
academic programs will undergird every center’s activities, the NEH centers will reach 
out to broad public audiences through exciting programming, cultural heritage tourism, 


and programs for underserved constituencies. 


Finally, the NEH goal is to strengthen regional studies nationwide, not supplant excel- 
lent work already being done. Many institutions that now have centers will be likely 


applicants for NEH support, but to succeed as NEH Regional Humanities Centers 


institutions must make a dramatic commitmens to broadening their reach. They must 
be willing to grow, to enlarge the range of their vision, to find new 


partners both for funding and for programming 


MY HISTORY IS AMERICA’S HISTORY 


Family history, made up of those most immediate stories of one’s past, can and 

does play a crucial role in understanding the nature of America’s regions. While the 
Regional Humanities Centers initiative seeks to enhance opportunities for regional study 
in the broadest sense, another NEH initiative, “My History is America's History” looks 


through the more personally focused lens of family history. 


Americans can feel a deep personal connection to the past through their family’s 

history. Illuminating the pathways that lead from personal family stories to broader nar- 
ratives of community, regional, and national history is the purpose of the multiyear “My 
History” initiative. The program will help Americans preserve and share family histories 
and treasures, and will deepen their understanding of how their families fit into the rich, 


complex story of the nation. 


“My History” will reach out to the millions of Amer.cans who are already engaged in 


exploring the past. Studies show that people of all generations are interviewing their 
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parents and grandparents, constructing family trees, reviewing family photographs, 
going to family reunions, or traveling back to the country or the town of their ancestors. 
The goal of the program is to offer models and specific strategies that enable people to 
broaden the framework within which they view their own and their families’ stories. 
Participants will be able to see themselves and their families in the context of their 


communities, their regions, and the nation. The initiative will 
¢ Give Americans of all ages useful tools to help them explore the past. 


¢ Encourage all Americans to collect, document, preserve, and share their family 


stories, treasures, and heirlooms. 


¢ Invigorate public interest in American history and help Americans understand the 


role of their own families in building the American nation. 


¢ Make family histories available electronically as primary resources for scholars, 


educators, and the public. 


¢ Broaden public support for historical societies, archives, libraries, and genealogical 


societies as stewards of our family, community, and national heritage. 


Two educational and promotional proyects—a family history kit and a website—form the 
foundation of the “My History” initiative. They will be presented to the public in the fall 
of 1999 as a millennium event. In the months following, Americans will share their stories 
and explore links to the nation’s past through “My History” programs in schools, libraries, 
and community centers. Communities, states, and regions will be encouraged to plan and 


implement long-range strategies for collecting, preserving, and sharing family stories. 


FAMILY HISTORY KIT 


Traces of family history are everywhere—a diary, an old vase, the memory of a conversation, 
even a statue in the town square. Weaving these threads together into a chronicle of the past 
is both a challenge and a labor of love. The “My History” kit is a tool box of resources that 
provides cues, strategies, and models designed to help any American discover more about his 
or her family stories. The kit includes advice on how to save a family’s stories, from recording 
family memories to including family histories in school curricula. Also included are guidelines 
for conducting oral histories and basic advice on preserving everything from furniture to 
videotapes. Users of the kit will find case studies of Americans who have investigated their 
family histories and their family’s connection to national eras and events. The kit will also 


offer lists of books and films that explore the relationship between personal histories and major 
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historical movements and events, and it will contain a guide to organizations that offer 
resources for genealogy, oral history, and local, state, regional, and national histories. 


WEBSITE 


The “My History Is America’s History” website is envisioned as the project's virtual “front 
porch”—a cyberplace where anyone can drop by to exchange stories with relatives, neigh- 
bors, or people from across the country. The website opens new possibilities for preserving 
and sharing family history and exploring the nation’s past—through words, images, links, 
and searchable databases on the World Wide Web. The Learning Company's Banner Blue 
Division (formerly Bréderbund Software) is making a significant contribution to the proj- 
ect by building the website. Visitors to this “My History” website will be able to access 

an online version of the kit, redesigned to exploit the powers of the Internet and flexible 
enough to be expanded, altered, and improved over time. Visitors will be able to enter 
stories they have collected about their families. Selected stories will be posted online; all 
will be preserved in a database that will be available for scholarship and educational pur- 
poses. A timeline will enable visitors to find connections between family histories and the 
nation’s history; users will also be able to consult encyclopedia accounts of historical 
events and movements and to explore links to a rich array of humanities sites through a 


powerful search engine. 


“My History is America’s History” will offer all Americans a way to begin exploring fami- 
ly history and to see where their personal stories fit into the narrative of the nation’s past. 


The project's appeal is personal, but its scope and audience are regional and national. 


CONCLUSION 


Through its tradition of support for regional studies, through newly developed and 
still-to-be planned initiatives, the National Endowment for the Humanities seeks to help 
us all rediscover America through the humanities. Issues of definition, of methodology, of 
significance—a few of which were touched on in the first part of this paper—will always 
remain and will require thought, study, and reasoned debate. In the New York Times 
article mentioned earlier, Peter Applebome writes, “amid this celebration of regional 
distinctiveness, a nagging question persists: are there still distinctive regions to cele- 
brate?”” NEH does not seek to “celebrate regional distinctiveness” but rather to celebrate 
asking that persistent “nagging question.” NEH affirms no one approach to place and 
region; we only affirm that understanding where we are matters to who we are, and that 


the humanities are vital to achieving that understanding. 
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INTRODUCTION 


When the National Endowment for the Humanities was established in 1965, 
Congress justified the existence of the agency by stating that “Democracy demands 
wisdom and vision in its citizens.” Seeking to fulfill that sagacious mandate, the 
Endowment has, since its beginning, devoted a large percentage of its funds to pro- 
viding substantive opportunities for lifelong learning for Americans in all parts of the 
nation. Indeed, one could make the case that these two topics are the very nexus of 
the activities of the Endowment, since all projects funded by the agency—whether 
they be for the preservation or digitization of texts, basic research, or Challenge 
Grants to cultural institutions, for example—have the same ultimate goal, that is, to 
benefit the American people, helping them to maintain “wisdom and vision.” The 
grants made by the state humanities councils, most often in the area of public edu- 
cation in the humanities, complement and extend the work of NEH at the state and 
local levels, thus creating a national network of lifelong learning opportunities for 
Americans, wherever they might live. 


In taking these varied activities into account, the Working Group on Teaching and 
Lifelong Learning addressed itself to the very core of the Endowment's mission. The 
history of NEH in teaching and lifelong learning is immense and complex, involving 
scores of programs over the years and thousands of grants. Those grants—and, 
therefore, the work of the working group—of necessity included the topics of the 
other working groups, that is, international education, regional studies, and science 


and the humanities. 


The members of the working group, including representatives of the Divisions of 
Education, Research, and Public Programs, the Offices of Challenge Grants and 
Federal-State Partnership, the Enterprise Office, and the Grants Office, have scoured 
past records and probed their colleagues’ memories in order to report on the history 
of NEH's activity in these areas. Those reports were melded into the survey of Trends 
and Accomplishments of the National Endowment for the Humanities in Teaching and 
Lifelong Learning (1965-99) that opens this report (Part !). The directors of the 
Divisions of Education and Public Programs are responsible for the summaries of the 
current picture of Teaching and Lifelong Learning in the Humanities in the United 
States at the End of the Twentieth Century (Part Il). Finally, the members of the work- 
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ing group, working individually or in pairs or groups, have applied their entrepre- 
neurial skills to devising potential programs with outside partners. These proj- 
ects, which are referred to, as is appropriate, in Part Il, make up the Appendices: 
Recommended Projects to the report. It should be noted that some of these 
recommended projects would fall within the sphere of the Division of Education, 
some are intended for the Division of Public Programs, and some would involve 
joint undertakings between the two divisions. 


As our working group reviewed the past achievements of the Division of 
Education Programs and the Division of Public Programs, the leadership roles 
that the Endowment has played in many humanities initiatives became evident. 
From large projects on professional ethics and one of the earliest digital databas- 
es—the Perseus Project—to the Library of America, Endowment programs have 
engaged the American people with the humanities in myriad ways. Focusing on 
the mo-e recent past, it is equally evident that our role has been seriously 
diminished by Congressional budget cuts. Our work is still excellent and extreme- 
ly important, but the scope of our accomplishments is necessarily reduced. We 
would respectfully submit, therefore, that even as we plan for new endeavors, 
first priority must be given to restoring funding for many of the now crippled 
core programs that have served the American people so well. 


The Working Group on Teaching and Lifelong Learning would like to point out 
that we see this report as a work in progress. Given the enormous scope of the 
topic and the rapid changes that are taking place in these fields, driven by the 
advances that occur almost daily in technology but fueled as well by internal 
changes within institutions of formal and informal education in this country, we 
would hope to be able to add information to the report over the coming months. 
Finally, we wouid like to acknowledge that the preparation of this report is due 
to the hard work and creative thinking of many people, both on the working 
group and those ancillary to it; special thanks go to Frances Yeh, who applied 
her fine editing and computer skills in order to produce the report. 
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PART |: TRENDS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE NATIONAL ENDOW- 
MENT FOR THE HUMANITIES IN TEACHING AND LIFELONG LEARNING 
(1965-99) 


FORMAL EDUCATION 


The primary goal of the National Endowment for the Humanities is to advance knowl- 
edge and understanding of the humanities in the United States. One of the key means of 
achieving this goal is through strengthening teaching and learning in the humanities in 
schools and colleges across the nation. This has meant providing opportunities for teach- 
ers to renew and deepen their knowledge in content areas of the humanities in addition 
to encouraging and investing in curricular efforts. In recent years, the Endowment has 
also begun providing support for the use of new interactive multimedia technology in 


American classrooms. 


GENERAL TRENDS AND PATTERNS 


In the area of formal education, NEH has listened to the field, responded to perceived 
needs, and nurtured and led the field in many areas. Throughout its history, however, 


certain precepts have remained constant. 


¢ All projects are grounded in the best scholarship available in any particular humanities 
field or fields. They build bridges between research in the humanities and classroom 


education in K-12, community colleges, and four-year colleges and universities. 


¢ Even for younger students, such as those in grades K-12, excellent humanities content 
is central to all projects. Excellence of hurnanities content is always the first criterion in 


any competition for awards. 


* Because NEH believes that the core of all formal education is fine, content-rich teach- 
ing, NEH’s education projects focus on teachers at all levels, enriching their intellectual 
experience and knowledge, providing them with exemplary materials, and encouraging 


them to explore the best practices in their particular humanities field. 


¢ To ensure this excellence, all projects require the participation and collaboration of 
humanities scholars. Current NEH-funded education projects are collegial. They pro- 
vide opportunities for teachers to deepen their knowledge of humanities subject matter, 
texts, topics, approaches, and issues and allow their college and university colleagues to 
explore their fields with teachers who bring a rich base of experience and knowledge to 


the exchange. 
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* array of grant opportunities for the needs of different kinds of institutions and by 
intensive staff work with applicants, especially those who have never received an 


award, to put forward the most competitive application possible. 


¢ NEH education programs are innovative and take a wide variety of forms, from 
individual and group study, seminars and institutes, comprehensive school reform 
efforts, and development and dissemination of exemplary materials. These projects 
make a significant difference in the teaching and learning of humanities in the 


United States. 


¢ The ultimate goal of NEH education projects is to benefit American students in all 
settings, as teachers develop strategies to translate their new knowledge into the 


classroom, engaging students in active learning. 


¢ The state humanities councils also play an active role in addressing major issues in 
elementary and secondary education, consistent with the Endowment’s goal to 
strengthen teaching and learning in the humanities in schools and colleges across 
the nation. Many of these efforts help teachers at the local level respond to new, 
statewide initiatives and requirements that provide little or no resources to educa- 
tors for the successful implementation of the initiatives. State councils are helping 
create networks that link institutions of higher learning, secondary schools, state 


departments of education, and cultural institutions such as museums and libraries. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


The following examples illustrate the variety, range, reach, and staying power of 
NEH-funded education projects. From early leadership and sustained support, NEH 


has fostered prestigious and effective programs that are now self-sustaining. 


Innovative Approaches to Active Learning through Local Culture: Foxfire 


Now a national nonprofit education organization, Foxfire, began in the classroom of 
Eliot Wigginson, a teacher in Rabun, Georgia, in the early 1970s. Wigginson worked 
with his high school students to record Appalachian oral history and culture and to 
see the relevance of humanities to their lives. In 1974, NEH awarded Foxfire funds 
for a magazine project. As word of this approach to humanities began to spread, 
Foxfire encouraged teachers to develop strategies that give students criticc! thinking 
skills, initiative, and a view of the world beyond their classroom walls. Foxfire materi- 


als have been used in documentary films produced by Georgia Public Television, with 
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support from the Georgia Humanities Council. Today, through teacher networks, pro- 
grams, courses, and a museum, a magazine, and a book series, the Foxfire Fund, Inc. 
supports teachers in creating active, collaborative, learner-centered environments with 


rich, local cultural content. 


School-University Partnerships: The Yale-New Haven model 


From an NEH start-up grant in 1974 came the Yale-New Haven Teacher Institute, 
which links New Haven public schools with the university, and both with the larger 
community. Through NEH grants in outright and matching funds, culminating in a 
Challenge Grant in 1989, the Yale-New Haven Institute continues to fulfill its three 
main goals: to strengthen academic teaching and learning in the public schools, to pro- 
vide Yale faculty with a deeper insight into American education, and to engage the 
university and the local community in ways that foster a sense of common ground and 
civic pride. Today, the institute is an endowed and permanent part of the university and 
a national model. The Yale-New Haven Institute has also parlayed their success into a 
mentoring role for other institutions across the country that want to develop similar 


school-university partnerships. 


Inspired by this success, NEH has nurtured other such partnerships, including one 
between the University of Houston and the Houston Independent School District and 


one between the Columbus, Ohio, schools and Otterbein College. 


National Models and Networks for the Improvement of Teaching: The National 
Writing Project 


Begun in 1974 at the University of California at Berkeley, the Bay Area Writing Project 
was a local response to the national concern about student writing abilities at all levels of 
education. Over the next ten years, with NEH support, this project became the model 
and administrative center for the National Writing Project, which provides collegial, vol- 
untary, sustained staff development. At five-week summer institutes, teachers are guided 
by outstanding teachers in exploring the research that undergirds best practices; these 


teachers then offer staff development workshops for other school and college teachers. 


From a single site serving twenty-five teachers, the National Writing Project grew to 
154 sites serving 87,494 teachers in 1987, the last year of NEH funding. In 2000, the 
National Writing Project received $9 million in federal support through a line item in the 


United States Department of Education budget. In 1996-97, it generated $6.47 for 
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every federal dollar and served 117,932 teachers and administrators.’ 


Now that the National Writing Project has become a part of the fabric of American 
education, NEH has supported the project in a new direction—linking writing with 
the study of literature. In a two-year grant in 1996, NEH supported a major national 
institute on “Making American Literatures,” which brought K—12 teachers together 
in the summer of 1997. Using the National Writing Project model, these teachers 
continued the project over the next years at three regional centers: University of 
California at Berkeley, University of Michigan, and Kennesaw State University in 


Georgia. <http://www.outreach.umich.edu/amlit/index.html>. 


Engaging Students in Active Learning: National History Day 


National History Day garnered early support from NEH for its exciting approach 
to studying history by engaging students in research and writing projects on an 
annual theme. Begun in 1978 at Case Western Reserve University, National History 
Day is currently a national project housed at the University of Maryland. A series of 
district, state, and national competitions promote academic achievement and 


intellectual growth. 


Supporting the work with students is a significant collaboration among teachers, 
professors of history, and museum professionals. In workshops across the country, 
History Day coordinators and teachers share ideas on the year’s theme, bibliogra- 
phies, and topics. Three-week summer institutes and curricular aides enhance the 
project. National History now enjoys the sponsorship of the cable television-based 
History Channel. In addition, state humanities councils in Nevada, Hawaii, New 


Mexico, and Georgia serve as state sponsors for History Day. 


Content-Based Teacher Professional Development: Summer Seminars and Institutes 


for College and School Teachers 


The college teacher seminar program was one of the first grant opportunities offered 
by the Endowment, beginning in 1973. In 1982, this opportunity was extended to 
school teachers. Since then, NEH has supported teachers from across the nation 
who meet with scholars for four to six weeks at a college or university to explore 


significant humanities themes, texts, and topics. 


As they read, write, and discuss, the intellectual excitement of their learning is multi- 


plied by their interactions with other teachers and scholars. Seminars are typically led 
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by one scholar and generally aliow for deep reflection on a specific topic in the humani- 

ties; teachers may work on their own research projects if they wish. Institutes are led by 
several scholars, provide new avenues for intellectual engagement, and bring in a variety 
of perspectives on the study topic; as part of the institute, the teachers discuss strategies 
for integrating their new knowledge into their teaching. In both seminars and institutes, 
participants have an opportunity to encounter new humanities scholarship for both their 


professional growth as well as their classroom teaching. 


Two institutions that have offered many fine summer institutes and seminars are the 
Folger Shakespeare Library in Washington, D.C., and Southern Oregon University, home 
to the Ashland Shakespeare Festival. These institutions offer different resources—a 
premiere research library and a summer repertoire of Shakespearian plays—but both 
emphasize critical analysis, historical scholarship, and classroom-based performance as a 


teaching strategy for introducing the single most widely taught author in America. 


In addition to national seminars and institutes, state and local workshops, seminars, 
and institutes for teachers are currently offered by over forty state humanities councils, 
including the Florida Humanities Council with its Florida Center for Teachers, the 
Minnesota Humanities Commission with its Humanities Education Center, and the 
Georgia Humanities Council, which has responded to state board of education policy 


for teachers by supporting character education training. 


Strengthening Foreign Language Teaching: Special Opportunity in Foreign 
Language Education 


Between 1991-95 NEH launched a five-year Special Opportunity in Foreign Language 
Education (SOFLE) in response to four critical needs in the field: (1) a focus on four 
major world languages not commonly taught in the United States (Chinese, Arabic, 

and Russian); (2) the development of resources needed to incorporate authentic materials 
from the target culture into beginning language courses; (3) a focus on articulation 
arrangements needed to ensure that the study of the language is continuous and cumula- 
tive and is not interrupted by transition from one institution to another; and (4) the 
development of resources that would make materials available to teachers or students 
who would not otherwise have convenient access to them. In addition, NEH fostered 
seminal languages-across-the-curriculum projects and innovative Spanish for native 
speakers (heritage speakers) programs. Many of these projects contributed greatly 

to the teaching of language in the U.S. and many outstanding digital materials were 


developed under this opportunity and are widely used: the Tanabata (Star Festival) CD- 
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ROM for teaching Japanese; Dans un Quartier de Paris, for immersing students in 
Parisian culture while they acquire listening skills; No recuerdo, for the teaching of 
Spanish; and the Navajo Place Names Project, for the teaching of Navajo language 
and culture. In each case, language learning is natural and interactive, as the stu- 
dent’s curiosity to know and understand the native culture drives the acquisition 
of language skills. The approaches to language learning embodied in all of these 


projects continue to be considered best practices and are used as models. 


Integrating Science and the Humanities: Leadership Opportunity in Science and 


Humanities Education 


From 1992—95, a collaborative effort with the National Science Foundation (and for 
several years with the U.S. Department of Education's Fund for the Improvement 
of Post-Secondary Education) supported projects to create courses that crossed 
disciplinary boundaries, revealing connections between the natural sciences, social 
sciences, and the humanities. Many of these courses continue to exist and represent 


models of cross-disciplinary studies. 


Grants to Individual Teachers 


Over the years, NEH has supported opportunities for individual teachers to study a 
major text, topic, or issue in the humanities. With these small grants teachers can 
sustain their own love of learning, which is contagious to their students, keep up 
with new knowledge in their fields, and provide models of lifelong learning for their 
students. Teacher-Scholar Awards, for example, from 1989-94, allowed teachers a 
year of independent research in a humanities subject. Additional support was provid- 
ed by the De Witt-Wallace/Readers’ Digest fund. From 1989-96, Connecticut College 
Foreign Language Fellowships provided teachers with opportunities for travel and 
study abroad. The Geraldine R. Dodge Foundation provided additional suppert. 
From 1974—94, the Council for Basic Education (CBE), with NEH support, awarded 


individual teacher stipends for summer study and research. 


Small Group Grants for School and College Teachers 


To complement opportunities for individual teachers, the Education Division acknowl- 
edges the value of sustained study of and reflection upon humanities texts, topics, and 
questions among colleagues at a single institution or nearby schools and colleges. Small 


grant programs to teams of faculty, such as the Masterwork Study Grants (in the for- 
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mer elementary and secondary program), the Planning Grants and Faculty Study Grants (in 
the former higher education program), and the current Humanities Focus Grant program, 
allow joint study involving outside experts and workshops on scholarly issues and related 
curricular questions. Since 1995, NEH has supported CBE in awarding teams of teachers 
with university mentors a similar opportunity. In 1999, through pilot funding from the 
Dodge Foundation, NEH was able to offer teams of teachers in New Jersey an opportunity 
to partner with a humanities scholar to explore a topic in the humanities through a series of 
face-to-face meetings and continued discussion. Encouraged by the early results of this 
grant program, the Division of Education adopted a slightly modified version to use as its 
contribution to the NEH-wide Extending the Reach Opportunity for rhe years 2000 and 


2001 in an attempt to reach teachers and school in underserved states. 


Opportunities for Younger Scholars 


For over a decade, from 1983 to 1995, support was offered for research in the humanities 
during nine weeks of the summer to outstanding high school and college students. 
Winners of these awards worked on a project under the supervision of a project adviser, 
usually a teacher/scholar, in a tutorial setting. Younger Scholars awards were made to 
young people in all parts of America, from rural areas to inner-city neighborhoods. 
Synonymous with intellectual excellence, the awards introduced promising students to 
the rigors and seriousness of scholarly research, resulted in many publications, and 


helped create the next generation of teacher-scholars in the humanities. 


Distinguished Teaching Professorships 


In the early 1990s, this Challenge Grant program acknowledged that many inspiring 
undergraduate professors were not rewarded for their fine teaching by tenure or promo- 
tion. This program thus supported endowed chairs for professors who exemplified the 


best and most inspiring teaching for undergraduates. 


Supporting Important New Work in Education and Scholarship 


The Division of Education h.. ‘ted a number of seminal conferences over the years 
that encompassed excellent scholarship, shaped emerging or changing disciplines, and 
addressed issues important to the teaching of the humanities. Examples include the 
Wingspread Conference on graduate education in women’s history, directed by 

Kathryn Sklar and Gerda Lerner, and the Vassar Conference on new directions in 


American Studies. 
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Ensuring Excellence in Undergraduate Education 


Among the many programs that support college teachers in strengthening the 
undergraduate learning experience, the core curriculum project provided a common 
core of subjects that anchor an undergraduate education. Beginning with Sc. 
Anselm's core curriculum in the late 1970s and spanning dozens of similar projects 
funded between 1986 and 1992, a majority of these programs, according to an 
independent evaluation conducted in 1995 by Projects for Education, are still in 


place, evolving and adapting to changing needs. 


Disseminating Knowledge and Best Practices in Undergraduate Teaching 


Through partnerships with and grants to the major American education associations, 
NEH has been able to maximize the impact of its work. Dissemination grants 
starting in the late 1970s were made to the American Council on Education, the 
Association of State Colleges and Universities, the American Association of 
Community Colleges, the National Continuing Education Association, and the 
National Association for Equal Opportunity in Higher Education. This dissemination 
strategy ensures that the projects and educational materials supported by NEH 


reach a large number of American institutions to benefit their faculty and students. 


Strengthening Humanities Teaching and Learning in the Nation’s Community Colleges 


About 50% of all college students spend some time at community colleges.’ Over the 
years, the National Endowment for the Humanities has played a unique and impor- 
tant role in strengthening the humanities and liberal arts programs in these diverse 
institutions. Through these many grants, including some especially directed toward 
non-traditional learners, NEH fosters the democratization of excellence in education. 
Community college faculty receive all types of Division of Education grants: for 
example, they actively participate in Seminars and Institutes, Humanities Focus 
Grants, and National Education Projects. The president of the Community College 
Humanities Association, David Berry, has been a strong ally in these efforts—he was 


honored with a National Humanities Medal for his work in 1997. 


Education and Technology 


The boundaries of cutting-edge technology have changed quite rapidly in the past 
few years and the Endowment has been a leader in ensuring that teachers of the 


humanities have not been left behind. In 1995, the fact that a project included the 
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development of a website in their plans or used e-mail as a way for project participants to 
communicate was seen as quite innovative. However, those technologies are now widely 
available and humanities scholars and advocates are becoming more comfortable with 
using these tools. Many of the grants funded in 1994 are just coming to a conclusion and 
are now posting the results of their projects on the World Wide Wc» (for example, 
California Polytechnic University’s India and China in Comparative and Global Perspective.) 
This possibility was not even mentioned in their application for Endowment funding. 
The three-year Teaching with Technology Special Initiative, launched in 1996, focused 
the efforts of the Division on integrating digital technology in humanities teaching and 
learning. It also served to alert applicants that NEH was interested in creative uses of 
technology to improve the teaching of the humanities. We no longer find it necessary to 


have a separate initiative to encourage technology-rich proposals. 


The public-private partnership that resulted in the EDSITEment project is another exam- 
ple of the Endowment identifying a need in the field and developing a solution. In this 
case, the need was the increasingly bewildering array of available web-based materials 
and no mechanism for teachers to sift through to find the best and most appropriate 
materials for classroom use. EDSITEment has been recognized by the Computerworld 


Smithsonian Innovation Awards and is included in its Innovation Network. 


Increasingly the Endowment is supporting projects that provide training and develop 
Internet-based networks to widen the audience of teachers who are able to take advan- 
tage of new technologies within a humanities setting. The Division of Education has 
funded several projects that resulted in electronic networks of scholars, educators, and 
the general put!ic, such as Michigan State University’s H-NET: Humanities and Social 
Sciences Online (first funded in 1994), the Education Development Center's Nubianet, 
and SUNY, Cortland’s FL-TEACH (for foreign language teachers) funded in 1997. 


And finally, the Division seeks to provide professional development opportunities 

for teachers to help ensure that they are confident using technology. We have learned 
that technology training for teachers is often most successful when set within the context 
of a particular humanities subject area. For example, the New Media Classroom's work- 
shops focus on American history and culture, while a current project from Middlebury 
College promotes partnerships between middle and high school teachers and higher edu- 
cation faculty that have at their core the study of literature. Increasingly, the Division is 
also seeing digital materials incorporated or resulting from its Seminars and Institutes 
Program. Finally, the Division is in the midst of a new initiative, Schools for a New 


Millennium, that will help groups of teachers within a single school become more compe- 
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tent and comfortable with both excellent humanities content and new technology. 
We hope that these schools will be “models of how teachers, principals, librarians and 
the community can fully incorporate {technology} in their everyday teaching.” Initial 


results from the first two rounds of planning grants have been very encouraging. 


Fellowships for the Professions 


During the 1970s, the Endowment provided opportunities for professionals other 
than teachers to study the humanities and bring the insights of the humanities to 
bear on their professional work. The first program, year-long residencies at major 
universities, was Open to practicing journalists, who took courses in the humanities 
and attended special seminars. The program was later expanded to include other 
professionals—such as lawyers, health care professionals, public school administrators, 
and business people—who attended month-long summer programs on topics in 


the humanities. 


Linking the Humanities to Professional and Vocational Education. 


In the late 1970s, NEH awarded several grants of $1 million to schools of medicine, 
law, and business to integrate the humanities, particularly ethics, into professional 
training and to address the needs of faculty and students in vocational programs. 
The program also awarded grants to the American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges, and then to individual two-year institutions to strengthen humani- 
ties in their occupational curricula. In many instances courses and programs remain 


in place twenty years later. 


INFORMAL EDUCATION/LIFELONG LEARNING 


It is a deeply held belief in America that the well-being of a democratic society 
depends in large measure upon the intellectual vitality of public discourse, and this 
belief was reaffirmed by Congress when it established the National Endowment for 
the Humanities. Since the very beginning of its history, the Endowment has directed 
a large part of its programming efforts toward this end, assuming that reflection on 
the fundamental ideas and perennial questions addressed by the humanities remains 
important throughout a person's life, not just during th years of formal education. 
In addition, the agency has made the assumption that the humanities can be present- 
ed to and engaged in by the general public in ways that are both stimulating and 


substantive. 
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GENERAL TRENDS AND PATTERNS 


Over the thirty-five years of its history, che work of NEH in the field of lifelong learning 
demonstrates some of the following trends and patterns: 


* The Endowment has listened to the needs of the field, responded with appropriate 
programs, and disbanded those programs when the need was met. For example, 
responding to the belief of the museums field that upgrading the competence of cura- 
tors and professional staff was “the most critical need in the museum world,” the first 
grants to museums and historical societies were for internships, fellowships, and semi- 
nars and institutes. When it became clear that interpretive exhibitions, based on fine 
scholarship, were the next big need among museums, and as museum studies programs 


began to flourish, the Endowment began funding such exhibitions in order to reach a 


broad public. 


* NEH efforts have been aimed at the democratization of learning, by supporting proj- 
ects in the nation’s cultural institutions and on public television and radio, where they 


are offered free and commercial-free to the public. 


* National funds have often been used to extend outstanding projects funded at the 
local level by state humanities councils and others to Americans throughout the coun- 
try. A current example is the Connections humanities literacy project begun by the 
Vermont Humanities Council and is now being offered to needy families at forty 


libraries in twenty-seven states. 


¢ NEH has ensured that its grants for the public go to projects firmly grounded in the 
best available scholarship, especially new and interdisciplinary scholarship. We are “the 
content people.” Projects supported are required to examine a topic from several points 


of view, placing it in a broad context and presenting a balanced approach. 


¢ During the course of its history, the Endowment has encouraged cultural institutions to 
focus Americans’ attention on such matters of public policy as the environment, civil 
rights, and immigration. A current example is the Choices library reading and discussion 
program, which is engaging citizens in thoughtful discussions of American cultural val- 
ues underlying U.S. policies on such issues as international trade and the global envi- 
ronment. When the state humanities councils were established in the early 1970s, their 
programming was intended to help the Endowment fulfill its congressional mandate to 
“draw particular attention to the relevance of the humanities to the current conditions 


of national life.” 
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* NEH has helped create the twentieth-century American “public intellectual” by 
encouraging scholars on campuses throughout the country to lead reading and 
discussion programs, be interviewed for film and radio programs, contribute to 
museum exhibitions and catalogs, and provide research for CD-ROMs and websites, 


for example. 


* NEH grants to public cultural institutions are recognized throughout the country 
for producing projects of an extraordinarily high level of merit. The peer review 
process for humanities projects for the public is often cited for its objectivity and 


its excellence. 


* NEH grants to public cultural institutions levy many times their monetary value 
in local, regional, and national contributions to projects. While the Endowment 
very rarely supports the entire cost of a project, its funds are often the first awarded 
and then become a magnet for additional funding from both public and private 


sources. 


* NEH Challenge Grants undergird the nation’s public cultural institutions, from 
small public libraries to large museums and television stations, for educational 
activities for the general public as well as for long-term infrastructural support. 
America’s museums, libraries, and other public cultural institutions, with their 
archival and material culture collections, also benefit from grants from the 
Endowment's Division of Preservation and Access, so that research can be under- 
taken that ultimately benefits the American public. Many fine public humanities 
projects are based on scholarly studies funded by the Endowment’s Division of 
Research; for example, work on the Duke Ellington archives produced a major trav- 
eling exhibition on Ellington's life and music that reached Americans in hundreds 
of public libraries. In addition, Laurel Ulrich’s Pulitzer Prize-winning study, A 
Midwife's Tale, sapported by an NEH Fellowship, became the basis for a film of the 
same title as well as an innovative website, using the collections of three history 


museums; both projects were funded by the Division of Public Programs. 


The Endowment accomplishes its major goal of ensuring that the perspectives, ideas, 
and benefits of the humanities are available to as many Americans as possible by sup- 
porting projects proposed by the nation’s public cultural institutions. Over the years, 
Endowment leadership has made a difference in the way that these institutions view 
themselves and their work. For example, most art museums in the country now consid- 


er the interpretive exhibition as the backbone of cheir programming, and public 
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libraries see their role as centers of public education and programming. Endowment grants 
have spurred that view. In addition, the NEH-funded documentary film now sets the stan- 
dard for depth and analysis for the entire field of television, commercial and non-commer- 
cial. Taken in tandem with the work of the state humanities councils, the work of the 
agency has engaged Americans of all backgrounds and experience in using the tools of the 
humanities—analysis, interpretation, and making connections—to probe what it means to 


be human. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The outline below of accomplishments in offering opportunities for lifelong learning 
to the public is arranged by type of public cultural institutions, since the Endowment’s 


programs have usually been organized in that manner. 


Museums and Historical Organizations 


* The Endowment’s grant prograrns have succeeded in encouraging all kinds of muse- 
ums—art, history, science, and children’s, for example—to mount interpretive exhibi- 
tions based on the best available :~holarship. NEH has made an enormous difference 
in this area, from blockbusters such as Treasures of Tutankhamun and The Sun King to 


current traveling exhibitions on George Washington and the Gold Rush. 


¢ NEH has encouraged the use of a team approach to the development of museum 
exhibitions—using curators, scholars, educators, designers, and evaluators—to take 
humanities scholarship to the public in engaging ways. This approach is now standard 


in museums of all kinds. 


¢ Our guidelines have helped museums focus on public education progiams—family and 
intergenerational programs, public symposia, traveling trunks, lecture series, etc.—to 
complement museum exhibitions. Such public programs are now standard at most 


museums. 


* The Endowment has emphasized traveling exhibitions in order to make fine, nationally 
funded exhibitions available to institutions in all parts of the country. This emphasis is 
resulting in major museums’ offering both large and small versions of their shows to the 
benefit of Americans everywhere. State humanities councils play a vital role in support- 


ing such exhibitions. 
* Our guidelines have encouraged museums to put interdisciplinary scholarship at che 


base of their exhibitions. In recent years, this has been especially true of the 
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re-interpretation of the permanent collections of major museums, resulting in 


increased public access to the ideas and cultural connections of “difficult” art. 


* The Museums Program at NEH was one of the first sources of support for the 
documentation of collections, collections sharing, and conservation. 


* NEH has encouraged multi-media components in exhibitions as well as computer 
enhancements, such as CD-ROMs and websites, again, increasing public access to 
excellent content. Recen* grants have been made for “virtual exhibitions” on the 
World Wide Web, enabling several museums to “display” ob ects and relate to 


an exhibition's themes without ever sending out their precious collections. 


* The Endowment has funded a wide array of outstanding catalogs, especially in such 
areas as Native American history and culture, which are permanent extensions of 
the exhibitions upon which they are based. In the early 1980s, the Endowment also 


established an initiative to publish catalogs of permanent collections. 


* Awards to enable museums and historical organizations (called Self-Study Grants) 
to examine their collections with the aid of humanities scholars and other profes- 
sionals were successful in strengthening institutional commitment to humanities 
programs whether further grant funding was received or not. This program was 
eliminated in 1996 because of reduced funding. 


* In recent years, the Endowment has emphasized the quality of the visitor experi- 
ence as well as excellence in content as criteria for the review of applications for 
museum exhibitions. In other words, deep intellectual content is not enough; it 


must be expressed in ways that appeal to, engage, and stimulate the audience. 


Libraries and Archives 

* The goals of the Humanities Projects in Libraries and Archives program, from the 
very beginning, was to help libraries become centers of informal learning in their 
communities through the humanities. The success of the Endowr:ent’s efforts is 


recognized by the field, as witnessed, for example, by the recently created, separate 


division of public programs at the American Library Association. 


* NEH provided funding to launch the Library of America editions, the U.S. equiva- 
lent of the French Pléiade series, thus collecting the best of American literature in 


excellent editions at a reasonable price. 


* Endowment grants have expanded the model of scholar-led reading and discussion 
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programs in libraries, begun by several state humanities councils, to national audiences. 
All fifty states, the territories, and the District of Columbia have been and are actively 


involved in such regional and national library-based programs. 


¢ Many programs in p ablic libraries fo- such special groups as senior citizens have been 


funded by NEH as well as by state humanities councils. 


* Endowment g:antees have developed a model for small traveling exhibitions, accompa- 
nied by public programs, to reach hundreds of libraries throughout the country. Some 
of the finest include The Frontier in American Culture, The Many Realms of King Arthur, 
and Beyond Category: The Musical Genius of Duke Ellington, and, most recently, 

The Great Experiment: George Washington and the American Republic. 


¢ NEH support has resulted in the establishment of new models for lifelong learning 
programs in libraries, such as call-in radio programs on regional literature and film 


viewing and discussion programs. 


* NEH has also expanded statewide adult literacy programs in the humanities to reach 


regional and national audiences. 


Media—Television and Radio 


* NEH grants to talented (often independent) producers have ensured that the short-and 
long-form documentary series became the intellectual mainstay of public television. 
Imitation of this form (in a less complete and deep way) is now standard on cable and 


commercial television as well. 


* Endowment-funded media projects have made meticulous scholarship accessible to 
millions of Americans and engage viewers and listeners in critical analysis and interpre- 
tation. Scholarly hosts such as Shelby Foote (from The Civil War series) have become 
household names in America. Through its media programs, the Endowment has 
enabled scholarship and research funded in other parts of NEH to become available to 
the American public—examples include Kerby Miller's award-winning book, Emigrants 
and Exiles, as the basis for the film Out of Ireland and Robert Dallek’s research as key to 
films on LBJ and FDR. Archival research and preservation activities (of photographs, 
documents, etc.) are of crucial importance to history series such as The West. Many of 


those projects got their start with grants from state humanities councils. 


* Endowment grants have created new funding models for the support of public televi- 


sion—dramatic historical series, such as The Adams Chronicles; dramatized literary 
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series, such as The American Short Story; animated short stories for children, such 
as Long Ago and Far Away; and single programs in history or literature, such as 
Divided Highways and Booker, for example. 


NEH has used media grants as a catalyst to promote working partnerships 
between scholars and media professionals as well as to raise private support. 
Prior to FY 1996, NEH was the third largest funder of public television (after 
CPB and PBS). 


Over the years, NEH has established programming initiatives, such as the 
Children’s Media Initiative, to change the face of public radio and television. The 
results are such programs as Spider’s Web, a series of sixty thirty-minute radio pro- 
grams that dramatized major works of nineteenth-century American literature; 
Booker, an excellent film on the childhood of Booker T. Washington; and Sesame 
Street at the Metropolitan Museum. More recently funded programs for children, such 
as David Macauley’s Castle, Cathedral, and Roman City, accompanied by teachers’ 


guides, are still in continuous use in schools. 


Endowment-funded television history series, such as The Civil War, the Presidents 
series, Liberty, Africans in America, The Great War, and The Great Depression, have 
set the standard for the medium. Often copied by such recent cable channels as 
Discovery and The History Channel, NEH-supported series are recognized by 
scholars and the public alike as offering the deepest analysis and finest scholarship 
to the American people. These films traditionally win every major award offered to 
television programs, from Primetime Emmys to the DuPont Awards. Many films 


supported at the national level also receive grants from state humanities councils. 


Some of the finest long series on public radio to be presented received major sup- 
port from NEH. For example, Wade in the Water, a series on African American spiri- 
tual music, and Will the Circle Be Unbroken?, on the Civil Rights Movement, have 


been broadcast and rebroadcast to critical and public acclaim. 


In order to increase the presence of the humanities on radio, NEH recently held a 
special competition to fund humanities segments for insertion in ongoing programs 
with established listenerships. We succeeded in placing humanities segments in 
NPR's Fresh Air with Terry Gross, All Things Considered (Africans in America 

and Lost and Found Sound), and Pulse of the Planet and PRI's The World and 

This American Life. 
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¢ Through partnerships with state humanities councils, local events and programs have 
been planned around the broadcast of NEH media programs. Councils in Oregon, 
Utah, and Rhode Island, for example, scheduled special programs and demonstrations 


on African American history and culture to coincide with the national broadcast of the 
six-hour series, 1’// Make Me a World. 


Special Projects (also known as “Program Development” and “Public Humanities Projects” 
in the past) 


¢ This program was established to support projects that did not fit well into other pro- 
grams at NEH and to encourage new ways of thinking about humanities program- 
ming. Over time the program has evolved to focus on non-traditional and underserved 


audiences, such as senior citizens, at-risk youth, and rural residents. 


* Through this program, the Endowment has encouraged organizations not traditionally 
associated with the humanities, such as Girls, Inc., che American Bar Association, and 
OASIS Institute (which has centers in 26 cities that are located in May Company 
Department Stores), to mount successful public educational programs in sites through- 
out the United States. The current program, Girls Dig It: An Archaeology Program for 
Girls Ages 12—14, is proving to be a new model for engaging young people, many of 
them at-risk, in the disciplines of the humanities in a way that is both challenging 


and fun. 


For several years the Endowment offered Youth Grants and Youth Projects programs in 
order to foster increased awareness of the nature and perspectives of the humanities 
among young people. The former awards were made to individuals to conduct humani- 
ties research, and the latter, awarded to such institutions as libraries and museums, 
were for out-of-school programs for different groups of youth. These two programs 
introduced young people to a wide range of ideas, resources, and activities in the 
humanities and encouraged a lifelong interest in the disciplines and perspectives of the 


humanities as well as in learning itself. 


Created models for projects for the general public, such as special programs to com- 
memorate national events (“Scandinavia Today”); “Courses by Newspaper,” in which 
nationally known humanities scholars wrote articles for newspapers that were subse- 
quently used in discussion groups in libraries, community centers, and other public 
gathering places; oral history projects for the public; cross-cultural community projects 


(La Raza); lecture/reading and discussion programs in the workplace (the United Auto 
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Workers project, for example); and discussion programs to accompany theatre and 


music presentations (Arena Stage, for example). 


¢ Through the “National Conversation on American Pluralism and Identity,” a spe- 
cial initiative of the Endowment, the agency supported community discussions on 
themes related to the project's title in large, small, urban, and rural venues 
throughout the country. Many of these discussions were held in partnership with 


state humanities councils. 


* Current emphases include interactive multimedia projects, such as websites and 
CD-ROMs. NEH is taking a leadership role in the funding of public humanities 
programming using digital media by creating national models, such as a website 
and CD-ROM (DVD) on the challenges of producing historical narrative, with A 
Midwife’s Tale as a case study, and online exhibitions on maritime history, changing 
views of childhood, and the history of the disabled in America. 


It should be noted that the almost 60% reduction in the Congressional appropriation 
to the Endowment for humanities programs for the general public has had severe 
consequences for our efforts to engage Americans in the humanities. The Division of 
Public Programs has had to eliminate funding for several previously successful types 
of projects in order to focus on those offering the highest benefits to the American 
public, such as major traveling exhibitions and documentary series on television and 
radio. For example, NEH no longer funds self-study or professional development 
projects for museums, nor do we offer support for temporary exhibitions at only one 
site, no matter how compelling the topic or presentation might be. In addition, we 
do not support historical dramas (such as the acclaimed Adams Chronicles, funded in 
the early 1980s) or literary adaptations like the American Short Story series, since such 
productions are among the most expensive on television. The loss 1s significant, 
resulting in far fewer such series’ being produced. Current guidelines emphasize 
regional or national scope or impact for all proyects recommended for funding, with 
the result that individual libraries or library systems no longer apply for our national 
funds. Instead, grants in our Libraries and Archives Program are usually awarded to 
organizations capable of mounting programs in libraries over a large area or through- 
out the country, such as the American Library Association, the YMCA, or large 
research libraries. The new emphasis on regional or national impact has had a similar- 
ly diminishing effect on numbers of applications from small museums and historical 


organizations. In both the museum and library fields. the majority of NEH support 
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(especially via large grants) now goes to large institutions, primarily in urban centers. 


Given the shrinking resources and increasing competitiveness of our grant review process, 
NEH has sought in the past year to provide a richly balanced array of opportunities for 
funding by introducing two small grant programs. The first, Consultation Grants, is 
intended to enable professional staff at smaller institutions or those new to humanities 
programs to consult with humanities scholars, curators, film producers, or others who can 
help them exploit their ideas or collections through the humanities. These pre-planning 
grants can also be used for onsite consultation visits to institutions already presenting 
humanities programs. The Small Grants to Libraries program enables individual libraries 
across the country to participate in national reading and discussion projects, such as the 
new iteration of “Let’s Talk About It,” organized by the American Library Association 
and offering four different series on such topics as Latino and African American literature. 
It is too soon to tell if these kinds of capacity-building grants will produce the desired 
impact of expanding the reach of the humanities to institutions throughout the country, 
but first indications are extremely positive. At the outset, these small grant programs 
appear to be involving a wide variety—much broader than in the past—of institutions, 
audiences, and geographical areas in substantive humanities programs of broad appeal to 


the American public. 


Finally, mention should be made of a major study of public attitudes to history led by 
Roy Rosenzweig, Professor of History and Director of the Center for History and New 
Media at George Mason University, and David Thelen, Professor of History at Indiana 
University and editor of the Journal of American History. In this sweeping survey conduct- 
ed over nearly a decade, the authors asked | 00 Americans about their connection to 
the past. The results were published in The Presence of the Past: Popular Uses of History in 
American Life. The authors found that while textbook history leaves many people cold, 
the past is neither distant nor insignificant to Americans. Instead, it is a pervasive part of 
Americans’ everyday lives—something that provides a foundation for understanding the 
present and anticipating the future. Rosenzweig and Thelen found chat while many 
Americans feel unconnected to the history they were taught in school, they feel strongly 
connected to history they learn from family members and through museums—findings 
that have immense implications for all institutions committed to public understanding of 
the humanities. As John Gillis, Professor of History at Rutgers University, stated: “This is 
a book of stunning revelations with huge significance for all Americans. Rosenzweig and 
Thelen provide irrefutable survey evidence of how deeply ordinary people are engaged 


with the past, but at the same time are alienated from the history they have been taught 
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in school and encounter in the media.” The findings of this study have already been 
discussed at major sessions at the annual meetings of the American Association of 
Museums and the American Association of State and Local History, and museums are 
working to incorporate ideas from the project into their long-term interpretive plan- 
ning. We see the latter in applications to the Division of Public Programs now and 
expect to see these findings playing a larger role in public humanities programming 


in the coming years. 


PART Il: TEACHING AND LIFELONG LEARNING IN THE HUMANITIES IN 
THE UNITED STATES AT THE END OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


FORMAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATION—TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS 


This is truly an exciting time to be part of education reform. It is a time when more 
than one-fourth of the population, approximately 72.1 million people, are enrolled in 
regular schools—nursery through college.’ It is a time of transition, experimentation, 
new tools, new players, new partnerships, and, perhaps most important, a recognition 
by the public that the future of the country lies in the excellence of its schools and 
colleges. Among the many ideas and trends in education, in which the National 
Endowment for the Humanities has been both a leader in the field and responsive to 


the needs of the field are the following: 


Elementary and Secondary Education 
SUBJECT MATTER-BASED PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT FOR CURRENT IN-SERVICE TEACHERS 


Perhaps the most profound realization of the K-12 policymakers is that excellent 
teachers are truly the backbone of the K-12 school and, further, that being a good 
teacher means more than practicing good pedagogy. Most important, in fact, is the 
broad and 

deep mastery of the subject matter that is being taught. This wisdom is not new. Since 
the report, “A Nation at Risk,” produced by the National Council on Excellence in 
Education in 1983, educators have acknowledged “poorly prepared teachers as an 
obstacle to learning among primary and secondary students.” This wisdom, however, 
has been honored more in the breach than in the observance. For example, the National 


Center for Education Statistics reported in 1996 that “over half of all public school 
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students enrolled in history or world civilization classes in grades 7-12 ... were taught by 


teachers who did not have at least a minor in history.” 


But subject matter mastery is undergoing a revival. It is, for instance, one of the major 
themes of the publication, “Breaking Ranks,” issued by the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals last year. It is also the subject of a new program developed by 
the National Foundation for the Improvement of Education (funded by the National 
Education Association), entitled, A Change of Course in Teachers’ Professional Development. 
One of the major goals of this initiative is “to improve teachers’ subject matter learning.” 
Most recently, the American Council on Education, the country’s largest association of 
colleges and universities, issued a report entitled To Touch the Future, which criticizes the 
nation’s current teachers as too often unqualified and unprepared to teach in their subject 
area and that only one in five teachers feel prepared to integrate technology into their 
teaching. Although harsh in its criticism, the report was endorsed by the leaders of the 
two largest teachers’ unions, who agreed that there is a need for better in-service profession- 


al development and particularly for better teacher preparation. 


The National Endowment for the Humanities’ education programs for school teachers, 
since their inception, have largely focused on enriching and enhancing teachers’ knowledge 
and understanding of the fields in which they teach. NEH Summer Seminars and Institutes 
for School Teachers have been, since 1982, perhaps the premier opportunity for American 
teachers to expand and enhance their knowledge of humanities texts, themes, and topics. 
Lasting four to six weeks, created by noted scholars, these collegial and high-intensity expe- 
riences are viewed by many teachers as high points of their professional careers. They renew 
teachers as individuals and contribute to their sense of growth and lifelong learning as well 
as revitalizing them as professionals able to bring a new depth of knowledge to their class- 
room work. In the words of Lucila O. Dypiangco of Montebello, California, a teacher who 
studied Romantic poetry at an NEH seminar at Kenyon College: “I know that I have 
become a better teacher because of my NEH summer with [Professor] Ronald Sharp. My 
students wil! surely benefit from the many insights into poetry and the creative process 
which I learned from him and my fellow seminarians. I can truly say that this seminar has 
been the biggest professional boost I have ever had in my forty years as a classroom 
teacher.” In the summer of 1999, there were twenty-nine seminars and institutes for school 
teachers, which will eventually affect approximately 87,000 students on such subjects as 
Shakespeare, contemporary jurisprudence, Anglophone African writers, and cartographic 
traditions in world history; all subjects that can be incorporated into literature, history, 


civics, social studies, and geography courses. (Sadly, this number of seminars and institutes 


represents a large decline from 1995, when NEH offered ninety-seven school teacher 
seminars and institutes, eventually reaching about 280,000 students.) Many state 
humanities councils conduct or support institutes for teachers in their states. Twenty- 
seven seminars and institutes are being offered in the summer of 2000, serving approxi- 
mately 500 school teachers. Although this number is a small fraction of the roughly 
five million teachers in America’s schools today, it will nonetheless have an important 
impact on those students touched by the teachers’ experience. In addition, in FY 2000, 
NEH will be offering Teacher Leadership Awards of $2,000 to teachers who have just 
completed a summer seminar or institute and can demonstrate an action plan to share 
their learning with other teachers in their school or district. This dissemination effort is 
currently being tested with a pilot grant program in New Jersey supported by the 
Geraldine R. Dodge Foundation. 


In addition to offering summer seminars and institutes, the Division of Education at 
NEH offers many other opportunities for teachers to study their subject areas in colle- 
gial groups often in collaboration with college or university faculty or representatives of 
cultural institutions such as museums and historical associations. In almost every case, 
Humanities Focus Grants, based in one or more local schools, result in the reinvigora- 
tion of teachers and the enrichment of the curriculum of their schools. A Humanities 
Focus Grant of $25,000 to Lehman College supported a study project on folk literature 
for New York City elementary and middle school teachers, reflecting the rich variety of 
ethnic and racial backgrounds of their students. A Humanities Focus Grant to the 
Portland, Oregon, public schools supported a comprehensive staff development 
program for elementary school teachers in Japanese language and culture. Efforts such 
as these, growing from state and local curricular needs, encourage deep and collegial 


learning and sharing in important subject matter areas. 


National Education Projects serve a larger teacher base and support materials develop- 
ment, curriculum development, and national dissemination projects. A National 
Education Projects grant to Loyola University in Chicago supports an online communi- 
ty of educators and students who will participate in real-time virtual environments and 
other activities to build the teaching resources of Romantic Circles, an existing website 
on nineteenth-century British literature (http://www.rc.umd.edu/rchs/). Millersville 
University of Pennsylvania is using a National Education Projects grant to coordinate 
professional development activities and cooperation activities and collaboration among a 
regional team of educators and staff of nonprofit organizations to study and develop 


new digitized resources for teaching and learning about the Underground Railroad. 
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There is still a great deal to be done for the classroom teacher during his or her career. 

The most recent report from the National Center for Education Statistics, “Results from the 
Schools and Staffing Survey” (August 1999), showed that of five professional development 
areas (Teaching Methods in Field, Student Assessment, Cooperative Learning, Educational 
Technology, and In-depth Study of Subject), by far the lowest percentage of teachers 
(33.7%) chose to develop their knowledge of subject matter. Moreover, only half of che 
teachers participated in programs of any sort that lasted more than one day. NEH pro- 
grams for teachers, in contrast, provide for sustained learning and opportunities to explore 


teaching methods over time, rather than as a one-time experience. 


Subject Matter-Based Competencies for Pre-Service Teachers 


As the public and the educational establishment has come to embrace the value of the well- 
trained teacher as the basis for student achievement, emphasis has also been placed on the 
teacher in training—undergraduate students preparing to teach in elementary and second- 
ary schools. Because of the aging of the current teacher population, the National Center for 
Education Statistics projects that the United States will need approximately 2.5 million new 
teachers over the next decade and an acknowledgement that their training should be well 
grounded in the subject matter that they will teach as well as in pedagogy and theories of 
child development and learning. At this auspicious moment, many more schools of 
education are becoming partners or joining with liberal arts departments, exploring the 


possibilities of rich cross-fertilization. 


The United States Department of Education has clearly acknowledged this need with a 
grant program of $33 million dollars to universities to improve the next generation of class- 
room teachers. As Terry Dozier, teacher/adviser to Secretary of Education Richard Riley 
commented, “We have been emphasizing the idea that the preparation of a teacher is the 
responsibility of the entire university. The content background {is what a teacher gets} in 


arts and sciences.”’ 


NEH has also sensed this willingness to collaborate across the divide of education and liber- 
al arts. In 1999, it made a $250,000 award to the World History Association, which is 
working with three universities in New York, Illinois, and California, where scholarship on 
world history from history departments is informing methods courses in the teacher prepa- 
ration programs. Three different models will be developed for preparing teachers of world 
history to meet the staffing crisis in this subject, which is fast becoming a requirement in 
many states’ standards. The Division of Education is encouraging such applications and 


hopes to fund more projects that demonstrate collaboration between schools of education 
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and liberal arts departments, with the expectation that such partnerships will prepare 
new teachers to have both methods-based and content-based knowledge when they 


enter the classroom. 


This is of course, a highly complex area, in which no one solution will be adequate. 
As Professor of Education at Stanford University Linda Darling-Hammond wrote in 
the fall 1999 issue of the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education 
newsletter, “Raising standards has highlighted shortcomings in teaching policy and 
practice. Meeting the standards requires system change—change in recruiting policies 


and teaching policies.” 


Use of Digital Technologies in the Classroom 


Clearly, one of the most visible trends at all levels of American education is the use 
of digital technology in the classroom. According to a report from the National 
Science Foundation entitled “The Presence of Computers in American Schools” 
(August 1999) “more than 90% of schools now have some level of access to the 
Internet, and nearly a majority of all fourth through twelfth grade teachers have 
access in their own classrooms.” Within the last years, educators have been taking a 
more realistic look at the value of technology in teaching. It is less likely to be viewed 
as either a useless gimmick or alternatively as a magic bullet to cure all educational 
ills from student apathy to teacher burn-out. Rather, digital technology is viewed by 
more and more educators as a useful tool in the classroom and not as an end in itself. 
In particular, humanities teachers are realizing that digital resources can have a high- 
ly positive effect on humanities teaching and learning in the classrooms at all levels of 
education, encouraging the natural curiosity of students, a more active style of learning, 
a familiarity with primary sources that were once available only in research collections, 
and a greater facility with comparative analysis, hypothesis, and synthesis. Of course, 
even proponents acknowledge the many obstacles to the desired results: inequality of 
access; a welter of slipshod, inaccurate, and inappropriate materials on the World Wide 
Web; and a large number of humanities teachers who lack adequate time, training, 
preparation, and equipment to take advantage of the best digital tools available to 


enrich their curriculum. 


NEH has been at the forefront of digital technologies for education, having contributed 
to the development of such now classic materials as The Valley of the Shadow, a website 
and CD-ROMs that bring to life two communities divided by the Civil War, through 


extensive primary sources; the Perseus Project, with its maps, texts, translations, photo- 
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graphs, and commeiitary on the ancient world; and Oyez, Oyez, Oyez, a Supreme Court 
World Wide Web Resource that provides court opinions and background on major consti- 
tutional cases. NEH has supported a number of projects especially designed to support 
active learning through a “constructivist” approach to classroom work. San Diego State 
University, for example, in collaboration with local fourth-grade teachers, are creating a 
Virtual Mission online in which students will be able to explore a mission's history and 
architecture, and, using what they have learned from their observations, to act as docents 


on virtual tours. 


More recently, NEH has created, in partnership with MCi WorldCom, the Council of the 
Great City Schools and the National Trust for the Humanities, a meta-website for teachers 
and lifelong learners, called EDSITEment. This project, located at http://edsitement.neh.gov, 
seeks to ameliorate the problems of quality and access. Using NEH's multitiered peer 
review process—building on the advice of scholars, teachers, principles, superintendents, 
PTA members, and others—NEH has culled seventy-two sites from among the 66,000 so- 
called educational sites on the World Wide Web (with more to be added in the future). The 
selected sites are excellent in content, design, and usefulness in the classroom. In addition, 
for teachers and lifelong learners hesitant to put their feet into alien waters, the site includes 
learning guides, which tackle such issues as how to assess a site for accuracy and how to use 
a search engine. The guides also include step-by-step lesson plans keyed to subject areas 
and skills acquisition for how to use the particular sites to enrich classroom learning. In the 
future NEH hopes to index the lesson plans to state content standards to increase their 


usefulness to teachers. 


EDSITEment has been an exceptional success by many measures. Research by MCI 
WorldCom shows that in September 1998, EDSITEment had logged 29,399 user sessions, 
a number that has grown monthly. At the last survey, September 1999, EDSITEment had 
logged a record 56,000+ user sessions. In addition, EDSITEment had over 600 external 
sites linked to it, which suggests the value of the site and its growing reputation. 
EDSITEment was featured in March 1998 in the journal of the National Council for Social 
Studies and was the subject of a long article in March 1999 in Leading and Learning with 
Technology, the journal of the International Society for Technology in Education. In addition, 
the site was one of five finalists in the prestigious Smithsonian Computer World Awards of 
1999 in education. Most important has been the enthusiasm of teachers, reflected in the 
typical comments written to the “Talk to Us” feature of the site. Joyce Taaffe of Marietta, 
Georgia, wrote, “...I have struck a gold mine of great information. Thank you tremen- 


dously for the splendid work you are doing. | really appreciate you and will definitely 
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recommend you to my colleagues at Wheeler High School.” Elizabeth Lay of Oakland 
California wrote, “I... am most impressed with the Internet connections, the integrated 
curriculum, and the thoughtfulness of the lesson plans.” Lee Baker ot Greensboro, 
North Carolina wrote, “This sort of site has been needed for a long time. I wish you 
all success in maintaining a list of links to the humanities.” And Patti Blackshear of 
Newfield, New Jersey wrote, “I am the technology coordinator in a K-8 private 
school. I'm always surfing the net looking for great sites for the teachers and students. 


Your site is excellent.” 


Most telling about NEH's support of digital technology is a comment from a high 
school teacher in Highland Park, Illinois. The teacher attended an NEH-sponsored 
workshop to research collaboratively the resources on the NEH-funded New Deal 
Network, a web-based compendium of materials on the Great Depression, which is 
also to be found on EDSITEment. After the workshop, Connie W. Kieffer wrote to 
NEH Chairman, Bill Ferris, “I want to commend the NEH for providing the oppor- 
tunity for educators from across the country to share their ideas on the creating of 
student-developed websites related to the study of the New Deal era. Without 
NEH's insight in funding this project, this type of interactive student and teacher 
study of an important period of American history could not happen.” In this project, 
the NEH ideals of using technology for enriched classroom learning as well as 
providing opportunities for teacher professional development and lifelong learning— 
both in their subject matter and in the use of the new digital materials—come 


together in creative ways that will have great impact. 


Whole-School Reform and Site-Based Management 


Another major theme in K—12 education is whole-school reform. As distinguished 
educator Theodore Sizer noted recently in an address at NEH, two movements are 
prominent in American education today: systemic reform and whole-school reform. 
Both, according to Professor Sizer are important and useful. Systemic reform tends 
to move from the top down through state, district, and school. Whole-school reform 
often starts with a school, teachers, and a principal who wish to work intensively in 

a smaller unit. The latter is the basis for che momentum of the Charter School move- 
ment, the cultivate-one's-garden approach to educational reform.’ In other cases, 
larger units such as high schools have divided themselves into more manageable and 
collegial parts to foster a more intimate, community atmosphere. In a forward-look- 


ing district such as Memphis, Tennessee, Superintendent Gerry House has successfully 
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combined systemic reform and whole-school reform. Her approach requires each school in 
the district to umplement a suitable and appropriate whole-school reform model framework, 
chosen by the principal, teachers, and if possible, parents at that school. 


In 1998 NEH embarked on a new three-year initiative based on the principles of whole- 
school reform and site-based management. To these principles NEH added its fundamental 
requirement for content-based and continuing teacher professional development and the 
integration of digital technology into the curriculum. These Schools for New Millennium 
Grants enable whole schools, in partnership with local colleges, the community, cultural 
institutions, and local businesses, to design professional development activities for a critical 
mass of teachers in the school around a given humanities theme, subject, or set of texts. In 
addition, the professional development will integrate digital technologies in this subject area 
into the classroom curriculum. NEH has awarded thirty-four planning and ten implemen- 
tation grants to schools across the country, including a high school in Fresno, C-lifornia, 
whose teachers will study such subjects as Steinbeck in California, and a school in Memphis, 
which will attempt a history of the Civil Rights Movement in collaboration with the neigh- 
borhood, community, and city. NEH staff has visited nearly twenty of the schools, and the 
results are heartening. Although each has a unique school culture, all show the excitement 
of collaborative learning and school improvement. In future years NEH hopes to make 
these opportunities available to a greater number of schools across the country. 


State and District Standards and Accountability 


In keeping with the public's demand for higher achieving students, forty-nine of the 
fifty states (lowa excepted) have instituted state standards of learning with testing at 
various grade levels. In each case, the states set goals for what students should know 
and be able to do in different subject areas. If students fail to achieve the standards set 
forth (for example, in the first year, 98% of students in Virginia in grades three, five, 
eight, and eleven failed parts of the test), states have different modes of accountability, 
targeting in some instances, schools, teachers, and/or principals. Some systems reward 
high-achieving schools; some target additional resources to schools in need. For teach- 
ers across the country, the newly launched state standards are often ~onsidered a new 
burden, as they struggle to understand them and to develop their lesson plans and cur- 
riculum to help students fulfill the required standards. On the positive side, a measure 
of uniform standards will require all schools to expect high achievement from all stu- 
dents. These state standards are linked to other trends in K—12 education including a 


shift to ending social promotions, moves to lengthen che school day and school year, 
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and reducing class size, particularly in the earlier grades. The focus on standards is 
also an opportunity for teachers to identify their needs in the area of content-based 
professional development. 


While NEH has not been party to setting of any state, local, or district standards, we 
will over the next year, work with our partners at MCI WorldCom to use technology to 
cross-reference the lesson plans on EDSITEment to state standards, beginning with 
three representative states: Virginia, California, and Florida. In addition, the profession- 
al technology development of teachers that NEH supports contributes to teachers’ 
augmenting their subject-matter knowledge and being able to teach to the high 
standards required of them. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


Universities and the Wider Community 


One major trend in higher education, one that makes projects like the Schools for a 
New Millennium project possible, is an increased interest in institutions of higher edu- 
cation in becoming more involved with their communities and particularly with their 
local schools. Often referred to as University-School partnerships, the movement, often 
encompassing communities as well as schools, has been growing for many years. 
Exemplary projects such as the Yale-New Haven cooperative venture, funded in part by 
NEH'’s Division of Education and then endowed with an NEH Challenge Grant, have 
expanded to other regions of the country. Orher institutions, such as the University of 
California at San Diego, have become partners with local schools. Their motivations 
include, in part, their desire to encourage disadvantaged students to move on to 
higher education and, in part, their need to take some responsibility for the quality of 
preparation of students who will move on to higher education at their own institu- 
tion. Once again, NEH continues to support University-School partnerships through 
Schools for a New Millennium, Humanities Focus Grants, and National Education 
Projects. In the case of NEH awards, both the high school teachers as well as the uni- 
versity and college faculty attest to the value of these partnerships in enriching their 


teaching lives. 


More Extensive Use of Technology and Distance Learning 


Like K-12 schools, colleges and universities are also making more extensive use of tech- 


nology. A somewhat controversial requirement in at least one university is a mandatory 
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website for every course. Distance learning on a large scale—such as the Western 
Governor's University from the Western Governors’ Conference—is also controversial and 
has not yet had as wide an impact as originally predicted. Other experiments are the for- 
profit based Phoenix University and Microsoft's recent grant to Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology to create a “virtual university” based in part on the fruits of such NEH-sup- 
ported resources as the digital Shakespeare archive. Clearly the possibilities and the draw- 
backs of distance learning in the digital age have not been fully explored. For students, in 
rural areas or those holding full-time jobs or staying at home with children or other family 
members, distance learning offers important opportunities. On the other hand, it is not at 
all clear that digital technology cai replace the benefits of face-to-face, student-teacher 
interaction. In addition, serious questions of accreditation and reducing the number of fac- 
ulty members as cost-cutting measures must be fully addressed. Both the Mellon and Pew 
Foundations have recently launched competitions to study these aspects of educational tech- 
nology. NEH has not entered this contested arena at the current time, but has concentrated 


on the uses of technology to deepen and enrich educational experience in all venues. 


Digital materials are also in greater use in higher education; sometimes CD-ROMs are pub- 
lished with textbooks to supply a multimedia component to a study of history. In this area, 
NEH support is limited to those projects where digital materials add demonstrable value to 
the teaching and learning experience. As one staff member said, a CD-ROM or a website 
needs to be more than a book on a computer. As an example of NEH support for excellent 
and value-adding digital materials, we have supported a CD-ROM on the French 
Revolution, developed by George Mason University. Soon to be published in conjunction 
with a textbook on the French Revolution, tne CD-ROM allows students to explore, ana- 
lyze, and interpret a large number of primary sources from French archives, including —in 
RealAudio—songs of the revolution, and many contemporary pictorial representations of it. 
Noted scholar Lynn Hunt's emphasis in designing the materials, in fact, is to increase 
students’ ability to “read” pictures, portraits, political cartoons, and other physical artifacts 
to enhance their understanding of political and social history. Other NEH-supported proj- 
ects, such as the web-based archive from the State University of New York (directed by 
Katherine Sklar and Thomas Dublin) on the women’s reform movement, allow students 
access to numerous primary sources. These projects also allow professors to engage their 
students in the same primary research tasks—sifting facts, testing hypotheses against data, 
and arriving at reasoned conclusions—which historians employ in their work. The uses of 
technology in the college classroom are still in their infancy, and NEH continues to encour- 


age innovative and challenging projects. 
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Cross-disciplinarity in Higher Education 


Cross-disciplinary and multi-disciplinary scholarship has proliferated over the last few 
decades. Historians, anthropologists, literary scholars, who are pushing the boundaries 
of their research, have discovered the richness of other scholarly disciplines and methods 
for their work. The boundaries of the traditional disciplines seem to be becoming more 
permeable. In higher education, however, these trends encounter the deeply entrenched 
departmental structure of the institution, which fosters competition between these divi- 
sions for students, grants, and institutional resources. In many cases, newer approaches 
to humanities scholarship and teachins;, such as Women’s Studies, Regional Studies, 
African American Studies, or Area Studies, are housed in new departments, programs, 
or centers. A recent report of The Boyer Commission on Educating Undergraduates at 
the Research University advocates strongly that “Breaking the Disciplinary Molds” 
should be a major focus of reform, noting that “. . .{BJ}ecause all work will require 


mental flexibility, students need to view their studies through many lenses.”* 


While NEH continues to support a full complement of education programs in the 
traditional disciplines, we are seeing an increasing number of projects that seek small 
Humanities Focus Grants to rethink their curriculum in relation to interdisciplinary 
studies. Some institutions are attempting to place their area studies programs within a 
global studies tramework. Other institutions are broadening the boundaries of their 
departments. A recent Humanities Focus Grant to the State University of New York 
at Stony Brook will be used to bring South American Studies and what is now called 
American Studies together in one department, so that the history, literature, and cul- 
ture of both Americas can be studied as a whole. Another recent Humanities Focus 
Grant was awarded to University of Maryland, Baltimore County. This grant supports 
professors of French and Spanish in a study of Caribbean literature, language, and 
culture, with an eye toward offering a new course in this subject as well as incorporat- 
ing Caribbean studies into existing courses. This interest reflects in part a growing 


number of students on campus from Caribbean countries. 


Trends in higher education are notoriously ephemeral. Within literature and history in 
particular, new specializations have appeared such as the history of the book and the 
study of civil society while old subjects such as rhetoric and the history of state power, 
once out of fashion, have been revived. NEH’s multitiered peer review system ensures 
that the best of the old and new approaches to higher education will be encouraged 


and supported. 
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The Changing Demographics of Faculty and Students 


Humanities professors and departments continue to be somewhat endangered on many 
campuses, as students wish or need to prepare directly for careers without benefit of a tradi- 
tional liberal arts education. In one community college, for example, a required freshman 
literature course of one semester could be justified only as a me2as of teaching the students 


to prepare research papers. 


Another problem of humanities faculties results from cost-cutting requirements: that is, the 
number of non-tenure-track adjunct or part-time faculty members with low pay, little job 
security, and, in most cases, no employment-related benefits. This phenomenon is begin- 
ning to be documented in several humanities fields. Most recently, NEH awarded the 
Modern Language Association a small grant to conduct research on the extent and effects of 
the use of adjunct faculty in humanities departments. The American Historical Association 


is conducting a similar survey of its members. 


Beyond support of such studies, NEH must continue to make its case through the support 
of scholarship, teaching, and public programs of the importance of the humanities to the 


life and soul of the nation. 


Another major trend in higher education is the continued growth of community colleges. 
According to recent studies, approximately 5.4 million students are enrolled in the nation’s 
1,132 community colleges. Another five million are enrolled in continuing education classes 
but are not pursuing a degree. The United States currently has 2,267 four-year institutions, 
which enroll 8.8 million students. The research further suggests that community colleges 
are the GI Bill of the 1990s, a way in which higher education is accessible to all who have 


the tenacity to pursue it. 


NEH has supported community colleges from its early days. Working with the American 
Association of Community Colleges and the Community College Humanities Association, 
among other entities, the Endowment has supported projects including Chalienge Grants, 
Seminars and Institutes, Humanities Focus Grants, and National Education Projects involving 
community colleges and their faculty. In 1998, for example, NEH funded a project for the 
community college system of the University of Wyoming to provide support for five two-year 
colleges that feed into the university. This project attempts to address the preparation of all 

the students who enter the university by developing a universal course in the field of American 
Studies. Montgomery College in Rockville, Maryland, (the state’s oldest and largest community 
college) has received a Challenge Grant of $500,000 to be matched 3:1 to create the 


Montgomery College Humanities Institute, an endowed, college-wide center for faculty pursuit 
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of intellectual growth and the enhancement of teaching in the humanities, in partnership 
with the Smithsonian Institution to use its world-renowned collection in support of the 
humanities. Amarillo College in northwest Texas is using an NEH Challenge Grant to cre- 
ate a humanities endowment for students, faculty, and community enrichment. Activities 
funded through the Endowment include lecture series, faculry seminars, K—12 Teacher 
Seminars, and humanities education for retired persons. For many years, state humanities 
councils have worked closely with community colleges. Faculry members and administra- 
tors often serve as board members for councils. They are project directors for council-fund- 
ed projects, and community colleges are frequent partners and collaborators with councils 
on local and statewide humanities programs both for teachers and for the public. And 
finally, a grant to the Community College Humanities Association is supporting a national 
dissemination conference on best practices in the use of technology in community college 
humanities courses. NEH views the community college system as a vital part of the higher 
education structure in the United States and will continue to work closely with community 
colleges to promote the best possible humanities education for all Americans. To assure that 
the Endowment remains attuned to the needs of two-year colleges, an advisory meeting 
with community college leaders will convene this fall, 2000. 


LIFELONG LEARNING 


The role of public cultural institutions, such as museums, libraries, and public television 
and radio stations, has changed enormously since the advent of the Endowment in 
1965. Although the changes have been gradual for the most part, involving, primarily, 
an increasing commitment to the educational mission of such institutions, they have 
accelerated exponentially with the rise to dominance of the computer in American life 
and, especially, in that of its institutions. In addition, the distinction between lifelong 
and formal education is becoming more and more blurred, as content-based programs 
intended for both kinds of learning (such as CD-ROMs, films, and websites) are pro- 
duced and as exciting collaborations take place among museums, libraries, and schools, 
for example. Although the digital challenge is present for all types of public cultural 
institutions, each is facing and rising to it in slightly different ways, and each demon- 


strates other characteristics and changes as well. 


At the end of the twentieth century, statistics show that museums are extremely popu- 
lar, attracting visitors of all ages and interests (over 850 million of them in 1997, an 
increase of almost 50% in the space of one decade). In fact, the American Association 


of Museums (AAM) reports that more people go to museums annually than attend 
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sporting events. Children’s and science museums are especially popular, but art museums 
report that their attendance has more than doubled in only five years. On the other 
hand, visitorship at history museums, even at such venerable institutions as Colonial 
Williamsburg, is dropping, even though museums and historic places are increasingly 
chosen as travel destinations, ranking at the top for family vacations and, thus, playing 
a large role in cultural tourism in the United States. It should be noted at this juncture 
that, for all their popularity as destinations for families, history museums and historic 
sites have few sources for funding their programs beyond the National Endowment for 
the Humanities and the state humanities councils. The new Consultacion Grants offered 
by the Division of Public Programs are proving especially popular among history muse- 
ums, historic sites, and other historical organizations. In order to ensure that excellent 
exhibitions in history and other subjects reach the American people wherever they live, 
NEH is undertaking a new initiative involving traveling exhibitions for mid-size and 


small museums.” 


Museums are big news these days, perhaps more so than at any time in the twentieth 
century, for many reasons besides their popularity for visitors. A good example of the kind 
of media interest focused on museums is the “Arts and Leisure” section of the New York 
Times on Sunday, January 10, 1999, which was completely devoted to articles on museums. 
Just three months later, the Times also published a special section on museums (April 21, 
1999), which explores myriad aspects of the museum world, including the new populism 

in museums. Another case in point of this media attention is the special issue of Daedalus 
(Summer 1999), the journal of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, devoted entire- 
ly to the role of America’s museums in the past fifty years; supported in part by NEH, 

the volume raises provocative and interesting questions about the future of museums. In 
addition, reporters throughout the country wax eloquent on the beauties of new museum 
buildings, sometimes temples on the hill (like the Getty) or means of revitalizing a water- 
front area (like the Guggenheim in Bilbao, Spain), and architects of museum buildings are 
often lionized or villified in the press. This building boom is well documented, and it is 
estimated that between $4 and $5 billion dollars has been spent on museum construction 
in the last decade." Another issue that is currently receiving much media attention is 

the provenance of objects, especially those looted during the Nazi era; museums, like 
private collectors, are currently under intense scrutiny. In sum, museums in America 


have the public's attention as they play an ever-increasing role in the public sphere. 
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Part of the public’s attention is focused on exhibitions, their intellectual bases and 
biases. The 1990s have seen the advent of several major exhibition controversies, such 
as those surrounding the Enola Gay at the Smithsonian Institution and the Back of the 
Big House exhibition at the Library of Congress. American visitors to museums 
generally want to see their own experiences reflected in exhibitions, especially history 
exhibitions, thus raising the level of expectations for curators, or, increasingly, exhibition 
planning teams, who must decide on a particular point of view, however subtle, in 
guiding visitors through a show. Multiple perspectives on a particular topic, era, event, 
or figure are being embedded more extensively in current exhibitions. In addition, 
visitors are increasingly demanding some kind of interactive museum experience, 
whether of a technological nature or simply a space for them to record their responses 
to an exhibition. Such responses are sometimes folded into the fabric of the exhibitions, 
as curators make changes in display and labeling to accommodate visitors’ ideas. This 
move away from a single curatorial vision in exhibitions is being played out not only in 
the large, urban museums but also in small and local institutions, which make up 75% 
of the nearly 15,000 museums in this country. The changing nature of exhibitions is the 
subject of a fascinating essay in the Daedalus issue referred to above.’ The rising cost of 
exhibitions is a challenge to NEH, as our Congressional appropriation remains flat, 

thus increasing the burden on the museums to raise the rest of the funding. 


The questions of just who visits museums and why are key issues in the museurns 

field these days, and there is much data available through visitor surveys and studies. 
A recent Museums Communications initiative and report by the American Association 
of Museums is a good source of information on how museums relate to their public(s). 
It is clear that, just as the face of the museum visitor is changing, so is the museum 
“experience,” as museums react to the challenges from the entertainment industry. 
Most American museums do not charge admission fees, and even those that do offer 
free days, making museums not only stimulating experiences, but a bargain to boot. 
In order to meet visitor demand—and attract new ones—major museums are staying 
open many more hours, some as many as sixty hours a week. Intriguing shops, fine 
restaurants, and wonderful, welcoming buildings, when combined with the outstanding 
collections that museums have to offer, make a visit to an American museum a more 


complete experience than has perhaps ever been true in the past. 


Most Americans do not know that there are more libraries in this county than 
McDonald's; in addition, 3.5 billion people visit libraries each year, nearly three times 


the attendance at movie theaters (facts compiled by the American Library Association). 
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And a recent study reports that nearly nine out of ten libraries offer some form of cultural 
activity, most often literary programming, to the public, thus drawing visitors for more 
than merely checking out books. It is fairly clear why Americans flock to libraries—to 
obtain information, borrow items (more than 1.3 billion per year), and, increasingly, to 
participate in such public programs as lecture series, reading programs for children, and 
lifelong learning opportunities for adults. For libraries, some of the major challenges include 
the drop in local government support, often resulting in fewer staff and hours of operation, 
and the competitive services, such as book clubs, now being offered by such major book- 
store chains as Barnes and Noble (though it should be noted that this nationwide business 
recently gave funding to an NEH-supported call-in radio program mounted by the 
American Library Association). Many public libraries in America, especially those in rural 
and inner-city areas, have limited resources for purchasing books, especially the classics, 
such as the Library of America series. The Endowment has recently received a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation to place the most recent fifty volumes of this outstanding series in 


800 libraries across the country. 


Besides providing access for students and others to the resources housed in their own build- 
ings, libraries are one of the most-used sources of access to the almost limitless information 
available on the Internet. As libraries embark on strategic planning efforts, they are increas- 
ingly studying such issues as demographics, outreach, and service to youth as part of their 
planning. Librarians are seeing the connections between success in school and access to the 
Internet for children and young adults, while at the same time facing the issues of unsavory 
material available online as well as the costs of digital equipment. A recent report by the 
Benton Foundation on the relationship between libraries and the new technology notes: 
“Online technology, combined with Americans’ willingness to trust strangers, have created 
a primary industry of information access and distribution—the new glue holding together 
our new society. As Americans carve out person-centered, individualistic, information-heavy 
approaches to daily life, they are bypassing the library. Librarians who pride themselves on 
the personal nature of the reference relationship will have to contend with the tendency of 
Americans to seek information from distant electronic sources, thereby diminishing their 
traditional dependence on the neighborhood library.” The report goes on to outline ways 
for librarians to address this problem. Clearly, libraries will be at the forefront in offering 
public access to electronic information, and, indeed, most librarians see the Internet as the 
natural extension of the public library. An interesting article in the Washington Post, for 


example, examined this issue in “The Changing Mission of Libraries.” 
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Museums and libraries alike are actively collaborating with schools—both individual 
schools and entire systems—to transform the face of public education. A recent report 
by the Institute for Museum and Library Services, which has played a major role in 
encouraging such collaborations, notes that the vast majority of museums (88%) 
provide K-12 programming, nearly four million hours of it per year." Museums offer 
a wide variety of learning activities, such as teacher training and education, 
traveling/learning trunks or traveling exhibits at schools, docent guided tours, and 
museum staff visits to school classrooms. NEH-funded exhibitions, such as the recent 
Wrapped in Pride: Ghanaian Kente and African American Identity, have produced 
innovative and exciting ways of working with students in both the classroom and the 
museum setting. Libraries, as well, see schools as a major partner in their mission to 
provide learning opportunities for all Americans. Public librarians work closely with 
K-12 teachers and curriculum personnel in order to provide resources, reading lists, 
and a wide variety of materials that supplement school curricula. The area of 
museum/library/school collaboration is one that NEH might explore for funding possi- 


bilities that combine the resources of the divisions of Education and Public Programs. 


Parents and other caregivers for children often view the nation’s libraries and museums 
as “safe places” for their children. Concomitantly, these institutions are looking at 
after-school programs as ways to involve young people in their work and resources 
on an on-going basis. As America’s problems with drugs and street violence intensify, 
interesting partnerships are being developed by schools, cultural organizations, and 
other community groups to combat these dangers and provide students with 
shstantive, interesting, often computer-based learning experiences that give them 


opportunities to participate in meaningful activities that are valued by their family and 


community. Storytelling, reading programs, archaeological digs, explorations of material 


culture, oral history documentation, and interactive multimedia projects are just some 


of the kinds of humanities-based programs being offered by public cultural institutions 


for young people. Funded by NEH, Girls Incorporated has created a nationwide archae- 


ology program for girls ages 12—14. This research-based informal education program 
encourages girls to study the cultures that came before our own, learning more about 
the possibilities for human community and expanding our sense of what it means to 

be human. The challenge in America of creating imaginative, intellectually sound after- 


school programs is one that the Endowment may wish to further address in the future. 


One way to confront this challenge—especially for low-income, at-risk families—is 


through humanities literacy programs. The state humanities councils—led by 
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Louisiana, North Carolina, and Vermont—have created powe'rfi! models for working with 
parents and children in exploring the ideas, values, and themes in fine literature. These 
models have been deepened and extended through NEH funding, and public libraries have 
been key to the effort. However, much additional funding is needed to make this a truly 
national effort, and this should be a priority for the Endowment as we move into the 
Public television and radio, as well, have recently been accused of capitulating to market 
and entertainment interests, with a consequent lowering of the quality of their programs. 
Trade journals and newsletters regularly feature articles on this issue, and national leaders in 
both areas are under pressure by their constituent stations and by their viewers/listeners to 
maintain standards while simultaneously generating larger audiences, increasing revenue, 
and finding new sources of funding. With that in mind, fed by a soaring economy and led 
by a talented entrepreneurial president, PBS increased its revenues 70% between 1995 and 
1999. With increasing “commercials” on its programs, with its very successful home video 
market, and its connections with scores marketing “learning materials,” public television 
has forged a course that partakes of the commercialism of the networks, the successes of 


museum shops, and the interests of its viewers in leisure time activities of high quality. 


At the end of the twentieth century television watching is dropping among Americans, as 
they spend more of their leisure time on the Internet, going to museums, attending sports 
events, and other activities. When one looks only at the television industry itself, one finds 
that one of the biggest challenges is the rise of the cable industry. With literally hundreds 
of choices—from channels devoted only to food shows, biographies, or women's program- 
ming, for example—Americans are watching more “niche” television, and audiences are 
consequently becoming fragmented. The result is that the “big three” commercial networks 


(ABC, CBS, and NBC), now joined by Fox, are experiencing a large decrease in viewers.” 


The good news is that PBS has maintained a steady viewership. This speaks well for schol- 
ar-based documentaries on history and literature, among other disciplines of the amanities, 
since most of them find a home on public television. Ken Burns’ Civi/ War series set the 
standard for this genre in the early nineties; watched by over thirty-nine million people, the 
most ever to watch a PBS series, this program has sold thousands of video packages and is 
still a large draw whenever rebroadcast. PBS’ slogan, “History's best on PBS,” has proved 
true over the years, since cable channels devoted to “history” have customarily presented 
programs that lack the complexity and analysis of those on public television, especially 


those supported by NEH. With low budgets, no royalties to filmmakers, and statements 
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from executives that cable “doesn’t need” the high quality of documentaries broadcast 
on public television, the cable stations generally have presented short, snappy programs 
on interesting figures that do not demand a great deal of reflection by viewers. Still, the 
rise of cable is a major feature of current American life, and it offers many opportuni- 
ties for lifelong learning. Cable is changing the landscape of the television industry and 
may well begin to erode PBS viewership as well; in addition, cable channels may well 
become appropriate venues for well-produced, analytical documentary features as we 
move into the new century. The teachers channel recently launched by the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting is just one of the means for delivering excellent content to a 


large audience via cable. 


The second major challenge to and opportunity for television is the onset of digital 
broadcasting. The Federal Communications Commission has set a digital conversion 
timeline, which requires that by May 2002 all commercial television stations must 
convert to digital broadcasting. In addition, all public television stations must convert 
by May 2003. Thus, the race is on, involving a more dramatic shift in broadcasting 
than that from black and white to color a generation ago. Television will soon make 
the transition from the 50-year-old analog signal to the digital technology that has 
brought us the Internet and the rise of the computer in Communications and in every- 
day life. As recently noted in U.S. News and World Report, “Technology is radically 
transforming the economics of the television industry in ways that tradition-bound TV 
executives can hardly fathom; they had better adapt, or watch their profits start flowing 
to those who are hip to the changes.” 


More important for the question of lifelong learning, however, is the fact that digital 
television will transform viewers’ experience with broadcast media through enhanced, 
interactive content. PBS is leading the way in this arena. Seven stations were among 
the first in the nation to begin digital service. In addition, the first enhanced program- 
ming (Ken Burns’ Frank Lloyd Wright, which received early Endowment support) and 
the first national program shot and broadcast in high definition television were offered 
by PBS. The convergence of the Internet and broadcasting will allow for multicasting 
(different streams of broadcasting simultaneously) as well as for programs enhanced by 
web content, video streaming, interactive games, curriculum materials, and so forth. 
In other words, lifelong learning activities, free to all who have television (98% of the 
American households have access to PBS), will be available virtually twenty-four hours 


a day through television. The possibilities are endless. 
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In order to ensure that humanities films are at the forefront of this aspect of the communi- 
cations revolution, NEH is collaborating with the Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
(CPB) on a special initiative to provide “digital parallel production” grants to producers 

of films on history and other topics. Such grants will allow for a deepening and broadening 
of humanities concent, as producers and technology experts devise new and provocative 
ways to utilize material that could not be used in the film itself. In addition they will be 
challenged to think in creative ways about how to use material freed from the constraints 
of the film format. Viewers will be able to take “tours” of archaeological sites, experience 
being inside a room or part of an orchestra, and converse with scholars; in other words, the 
television of the future will allow for active learning rather than mere passive watching.” 


Much is uncertain in this area. Standards are not yet devised. New technology is being 
developed every day, and the innovation of today is the failure of tomorrow. Americans in 
the future may spend an entire evening watching one program and manipulating the data 
related to the content, data that they may receive via their television set or their computer 
(or, most likely, a combination of the two). On the other hand, they may choose instead to 
participate in E-Commerce via the broadcast media and spend their entire evening empty- 
ing their pocketbooks. Only time will tell where digital broadcasting will lead us, burt .« is 


clear that it will be in new directions. 


As television moves into the digital age, the challenges for independent producers, many 
of whom produce the finest documentaries on television, will increase. Funding sources for 
historical documentaries are already extremely scarce, anc the need to convert to digital 
television and to add parallel digitized content will increase costs. It is clear that the 
Endowment’s Media Program will continue to be a major source of some of the most 


important educational programming on television in America. 


Public radio is also poised to face the digital future. The conversion to digital radio is being 
hailed for its ability to deliver more high quality programming and services to Americans 
nationwide. Digital audio broadcasting will offer near-CD quality sound on FM radio, and 
AM broadcasts will also sound better. In addition, it will allow for a larger volume of data 
to be displayed on the radio itself, which will most likely be part of a computer and, per- 
haps, attached to small television screens. As Canadian Broadcasting Corporation executive 
Mark Starowicz noted at the 1998 Public Radio Conference: “... digital radio is partly a 
newspaper, partly a CD player, partly a pocket encyclopedia, partly a survival information 
instrument.” Although, as is true with television, the technology is being developed with 


dizzying rapidity, most leaders of the radio industry see the coming digital revolution—and 
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consequent freeing of the aural medium from linear time—as an opportunity for radio 
to become a more content-rich medium. The cost of converting the public radio system 
to digital is estimated to be $60 million, as stations add digital transmitters to existing 
towers. Many in public radio are relishing the challenge of digital, seeing it as an 
opportunity to deepen public service to existing audiences and find new ones. Yet, 
radio executives, like their counterparts in television, face bewildering choices. As 

CPB President Bob Coonrod recently stated: “Over the coming decade, public radio 
can expect major competitive challenges. New media will saturate listeners with a 
virtually limitless array of educational, informational, and cultural programming. 
The result will be shifting audience expectations, increasing audience fragmentation, 
and potential depositioning of existing audio media, including FM stations.” 


Strategies for meeting such challenges currently occupy much of the agendas at 
public radio's professional meetings. Digital alliances are being launched (such as the 
recent one between National Public Radio and CD Radio, a satellite broadcaster), 
and online networks are being established by both of the major production and distri- 
bution systems, National Public Radio and Public Radio International, with most of 
the stations waiting to see how the digital challenges play themselves out at both the 
local and national levels. 


While keeping these challenges in mind, public radio at the end of the twentieth 
century is quite aware of the fact that it is enjoying a kind of boom—audiences 

are increasing, and many of them are younger and more diverse than in the past, 
especially for weekend programming. Radio has always been a system that depended 
on niche audiences, and it is very adept at determining the demographics of its 
listeners. It should be noted that the audiences for public television and public radio 
are far more different than might be expected. For example, only 8% of public radio 
audiences view PBS during a typical day, and only 12% of PBS viewers tune in to a 
public radio station. In addition, radio audiences are more well educated, younger, 
more representative of America’s ethnic diversity, and have higher annual incomes. 
Public radio has traditionally enjoyed a high degree of trust among Americans, 
especially for its national news programs. For instance, a 1994 survey showed that 
some 75% of members of Congress and their aides rely on National Public Radio for 
information. Radio is also an extremely local medium, however, and the tension 
between local, regional, national, and even international interests and programming 
is one that all public radio stations must address. It is therefore difficult to arrive at a 


shared vision of the future and to take risks together in the public radio marketplace. 
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As was stated in the 1997-98 report of Public Radio International: “... sea changes in 
the communications field are clearly underway. Over time, they could marginalize public 
radio or they could allow it to become a much greater force in American life. The ques- 
tion before us is whether we cam imagine what might be and then reinvent ourselves to 


make it possible.” 


Although lifelong learning and public radio are natural partners, there has been a dearth 
of “cultural” programming other than those focused on the performing arts. Analysis of 
literature, history, and other areas of the humanities is extremely rare on public radio. 
Although there are interesting short programs on science and geography that engage 
national audiences, accompanied by websites that allow for further interaction with “he 
material, the humanities lack such a prominent niche. In order to help fill that gap, the 
National Endowment for the Humanities launched a special initiative for “Humanities 
Radio Programming” in 1997 and 1998, which has resulted in humanities segments’ 
being inserted in some of the most listened-to programs in the country. Thus, at the end 
of the century, public radio is becoming accustomed to scholar-based programming that 
is cost effective and attractive to listeners. Now that digital radio broadcasting and parallel 
datacasting via the Internet are taking over the world of public radio, there are many 
more opportunities for information based in the humanities to be shared with the 


American people through an accessible and trusted medium. 


Regional studies is a fruitful area to explore via radio, since it is of obvious interest to 
people at the local and regional level, in addition to being directly related to cultural 
tourism and to the Endowment’s initiative to establish ten regional centers throughout 


the country. 


There are many other areas of the hurnanities that are of interest to Americans at the 
end of the twentieth century. For example, more of us than ever are studying our family 
history/genealogy in both informal and formal ways. The Endowment’s initiative on 
“My History is America’s History,” launched in November of 1999, will help focus and 
expand that interest. The country’s libraries, museums, and such organizations as those 
devoted to senior citizens will be partners in this effort, and the Endowment anticipates 
applications for public programs in this area to become mainstays of its grants. In 
addition, many of the nation’s long-established organizations, such as Girls Inc. and the 
YMCA, are secking ways to engage young people, many of them considered at risk, in 


afterschool programs th.: involve che humanities 
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Multimedia programs (such as CD-ROMs) are proliferating for the general public, but 
questions must be raised as to the accuracy and quality of the content contained therein. 
There is obviously a lot of room for historically accurate programs, including the games 
that are so popular among America’s youth, in the interactive multimedia, but it remains 
to be seen whether the market will bear products of such \igh quality. A recently funded 
project called Bringing History Home may provide a model immersive environment or 
virtual world in which users engage in an interacrive historical narrative and the resources 
of three history museums to explore the theme of growing up in changing times. 

It is clear that the dawning of the new century brings with it a variety of challenges, 
some of them technological, many of them human, for the humanities in America. 
As our cities go through their cycles of decay and revival, as our schools continue to 
face the issues of violence and drugs, and as Americans become increasingly disaffect- 
ed against government at all levels, there is a crying need for the kind of introspec- 
tion, both public and private, fostered by the humanities. Part of the solution lies 
with our public cultural institutions, as they increasingly claim the mantle of centers 
of community interaction and dialogue. The National Endowment for the Humanities, 
along with its partners, the state wumanities councils and the other institutions that 
encourage lifelong learning in America, is prepared to move into the twenty-first 
century with a vital vision and a strong sense of purpose, determined to increase access 


to public humanities programming of outstanding quality to all Americans. 


APPENDICES: RECOMMENDED PROJECTS 


1. AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS: THREE MODELS 


DESCRIPTION 


As more and more students enroll mn programs during after-school hours, there is an 
urgent need for carefully designed and delivered after-school activities. Working parents 
are particularly concerned that their children not be “warehoused” or left to fend for 
themselves in libraries, but instead are engaged in a range of activities that are both 
educational and fun. NEH has supported a number of after-school programs, many of 


them conducted by state humanities councils, that are rooted in the local community. 


These include the well-regarded “City Lights” program in Washington, D.C., and “Prime 
Time” in Louisiana, which involve parents, children, and storytellers in library settings. 


The Division of Education Programs recently made an award to Motheread Inc., a 
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nationally known organization based in Raleigh, North Carolina, that supports humanities- 
based literacy education for parents and children through its work with educators in commu- 


nity colleges, elementary schools, and family support and childcare centers. 


Through the Office of Educational Research and Improvement, the Department of Education 
is currently supporting “Twenty-first Century Community Learning Centers” to provide 


educational, recreational, cultural, and social services to rural and inner-city school districts. 


NEH is vigorously exploring ways co join the efforts of its different divisions to promote 
excellent after-school programs built around content-based resources and activities. We 


propose the following three projects in collaboration with the Department of Education. 


A NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON AFTER-SCHOOL NEEDS, CONTENT RESOURCES, 
AND BEST PRACTICES 


This conference, which would focus on at-risk youth, would bring together represerita- 
tives of regional and national organizations that provide services to , wing people: 
Community Learning Centers, state humanities councils, subject matter organizations 
(e.g. the National Council for Social Studies, the American Studies Association), teachers, 
librarians, museum professionals, foundation personnel, church leaders, and others 


interested in finding and sharing good models in this area. 


This diverse cross-section of stakeholders, funders, and community representatives would 
create a national forum to assess needs, create networks, share good ideas, and fund } 
organizations and program providers alike. They would learn ow after-school programs 

can become an important vehicle for enriching the lives of millions of young people. Such 

a conference would also lay the groundwork for further collaboration between NEH and 


the Department of Education in this area. 


* IMPACT: Proceedings of this conference would create a blueprint for best practices and 


an action plan to address the needs of the nation’s school population. 
* COST: Approximately $50,000. 
* STAFFING: This initiative could be implemented with existing NEH staff. 
A JOINT RFP FOR CONTENT-RICH RESOURCE MODULES FOR AFTER-SCHOOL 


PROGRAM USE 


NEH and other educational groups have supported a variety of materials that could 


provide the long hours after the school day with enriched activities and structured leisure 
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time. Some resources are on the World Wide Web, such as the lively compendium of 
federal agency websites constructed by the Department of Education’s FREE project. 
Other resources include EDSITEment, the content-rich, website created by NEH, 
MCI WorldCom, and the Council of the Great City Schools. A new interactive and 
engaging website, “My History is America’s History,” was unveiled in November 
1999. Created by NEH and The Learning Company, it will allow students to trace 
their family trees using the World Wide Web and other sources, place their histories 
on a shared site, and connect them with other family stories and with larger move- 
ments in American history. Other NEH-supported products such as CD-ROMs (for 
example, “Art and Life in Africa,” published with an activity guide by the University 
of Iowa Press,) and films for young people, such as “Pyramid,” “Castle,” and “Roman 


City,” would also be available for educational use. 


The use of technology-based products would be particularly appealing to students as 
well as to their parents, who have expressed a desire for more extensive technology 
training for their children. This exposure to technology is particularly important for 
students who do not have access to personal computers, with or without Internet 


connections, in the home. 


The RFP would ask applicants to design packages of programs in different content 
areas using the above-mentioned and other materials, which would be fun and 
engaging as well as educational. Applicants would also be required to write simple 
guides for their easy use in many settings. These media packages could be easily and 


cheaply replicable, and the project would be scalable and cost effective. 


* IMPACT: Resource and guide packages such as these could be valuable in enhanc- 


ing and enriching after-school programs at all levels and in many settings. 


¢ COST: An RFP would probably seek to fund the development and distribution 
of at least five modules at up to $200,000 each, totaling $1,000,000. The cost 
would be equally divided between NEH and an outside partner, such as the 


Mott Foundation or J.C. Penney. 


¢ STAFFING: This RFP would be a joint effort of NEH’s Division of Education and 
Division of Public Programs. One new staff person and one support person 


would need to be assigned to this project. 
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A JOINT RFP FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONTENT-RICH ACTIVITIES FOR AFTER- 
SCHOOL, WEEKEND, OR SUMMER PROGRAMS 


NEH through its Division of Public Programs has funded an innovative and model pro- 
gram for after-school use called Girls Dig It: A Nationwide Archaeology Program for Girls, 
Ages 12—14. Through this program, up to 100,000 adolescent girls, most from low 
income, minority families, will explore aspects of archaeology, from hands-on technical 


skills to interpretation, with scholars over the coming five years. 


NEH proposes an RFP with an outside partner for the development and testing of such 
subject-based after-school activities. Professional academic subject area organizations 
would be especially targeted to design these programs. For example, the American 
Studies Association might propose a set of activities to discover and document the local 
history, architecture, and popular culture of a neighborhood or city. The Oral History 
Society might develop activities for sixth through eighth graders to record the histoiies 
of their families or communities. These activities should be easily replicable in many 
settings, and the proposing society would provide mentors for the program participants 


at several sites. 


¢ IMPACT: While the primary impact of this program would be the development of 

intellectually rich and engaging content-based after-school activities for youth, this 
RFP would have significant impact upon the national organizations with specialties 
in various subject matters. Many of these organizations are currently planning pro- 
grams that would provide them greater impact outside academe and in the commu- 
nity. This RFP would provide them with an opportunity to make a difference in 
young peoples’ lives by engaging them in meaningful activities. It would also allow 
their members across the country to become personally involved with young people 


as mentors and role models. 


* COST: An RFP would seek to fund the development and testing at multiple sites of 
ten national projects at $100,000 each for a total of $1,000.000. 


* STAFFING: AT NEH, the RFP would be a joint effort of the Divisions of Education 
and Public Programs. One new staff person and one support person would need to 


be assigned to the project. 
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2. FAMILIES READING AND THINKING TOGETHER 


DESCRIPTION 


The National Center for Education Statistics estimates that one out of every seven 
adults in the United States is unable to read at any level. Alchough NEH must follow 
its mandate to support projects using the disciplines of the humanities at the core, it 
must find its place in promoting a literate society. As Thomas Jefferson said, 
“Democracy demands wisdom and vision in its citizenry.” But if the citizens cannot 
read and think critically, they are less likely to bring wisdom and vision to the 
democratic process. NEH does not have to be involved in the mechanics of teaching 
reading, but it should be involved in teaching new readers to think about what they 
read and to discuss it in a meaningful way. Concerned about critical thinking, NEH 
is equipped to support programs that focus on reading books and talking about ideas. 
NEH can make a difference in the lives of many Americans by encouraging new 
readers and their families to read simple books with complex ideas and then gather 
together to talk about those books with someone trained in the disciplines of the 


humanities. 


Working with “literacy partners,” libraries have used the reading and discussion 
program model as a means to encourage adult new readers to read books with their 


famiiies. These programs have changed the lives of many Americans. 


With support from funding agencies, public librarians, collaborating with literacy 
providers and teachers from nearby schools, can reach out to underserved, low literate 
community members, bring them into the library's literacy programs, furnish well- 
selected books, a comfortable place for discussion, and a trained discussion leader. 


This kind of programmatic activity has been tested. It works. 


* IMPACT: Collaborating in this effort with other funding, NEH could make a dif- 
ference in the lives of many Americans by providing scholars in the humanities 
to lead discussions of books read by newly literate adults and their families. With 
sufficient support, it would be possible for such programs to take place in every 
public library in the United States. Most public librarians are willing to take on 
the challenge of creating opportunities for adult new readers, but they have nei- 
ther the time nor the resources. With only a little support, many librarians and 
literacy providers could come together to make these programs happen. Many 


public and private funding agencies are concerned with the literacy problem in 
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America and many are dedicating support to help eradicate the problem. Several 
such funding agencies are already contributing support for programmatic efforts that 
combat this National Problem. The Lila Wallace-Readers Digest Fund, the Robert 
Wood Johnson Foundation, the National Council on Literacy, Kettering, and other 
sources of support have expressed interested in working with NEH to enable such 


programs to occur at many libraries chroughout the United States. 


COST: To place a program for newly literate adults in ten or more libraries in every 


state and territory would cost $2 million. 


Combined sources of funding from several foundations interested in supporting pro- 
grams that would address this Nation's literacy problem could provide as much as $1 
million. These funds would be used for the selection and purchase of texts, support 
for literacy providers who teach the mechanics of reading, and support for librarian 
and scholar training for the implementation of model programs conducted in our 


nation’s libraries in collaboration with the American Library Association. 


Public library matching funds would be mostly in-kind contributions for administra- 


tive time, space, and operations. They would be the equivalent of $300,000. 


NEH'’s $700,000 would provide scholar training and honoraria and contributions 


toward community involvement in the project. 


Potential partners: Lila Wallace-Readers Digest Fund, the Robert Wood Johnson 


Foundation, and local funders for program implementation. 


* STAFFING: This initiative could be implemented using existing NEH staff. 


3. TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS FOR SMALL- AND MEDIUM-SIZED MUSEUMS 


DESCRIPTION 


NEH seeks to launch a traveling exhibition program to present in small- and medium- 
sized communities and museums with the same rich intellectual themes and range of 
material as the stellar NEH-funded humanities exhibitions produced by the nation’s 


premier cultural institutions that have toured major cities. 


Based on first-rate, large-scale projects funded by NEH, the traveling exhibitions would 
be designed in a manner appropriate to the smaller spaces and staffing levels of small-to 
mid-size museums. These traveling exhibitions would circulate, on a long-term basis, to 


parts of the country that do not typically host exemplary humanities exhibitions. 
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Funds would be used to convert large-scale exhibitions into formats suitable for dis- 
play in smaller venues and to provide grant funding to pay for the installation of the 
exhibitions at each site. The exhibitions would be enhanced with public humanities 
programs, modeled after programs that are already successfully engaging public 
audiences in hundreds of museums across the United States. Exhibitions under 
consideration for conversion include: Country Places: Evolving Families, Farms, and 
Neighborhoods, Wrapped in Pride: Ghanaian Kente and African American Identity, 

and Your Place in Time: Twentieth Century America. Once the program is launched, 
the Endowment would accept applications for new exhibits designed in an easily 


accessible, “small-museums” format for wide circulation. 


¢ IMPACT: In its initial phase, this multi-year traveling exhibition program would 
support the transformation of as many as ten large NEH-funded exhibitions 
into traveling exhibitions. The program would support presentation in as many 


as one hundred venues around the country. 


¢ COST: It is anticipated that the cost to create and launch this program would 
be $1.5 million. Each conversion of a large-scale exhibition into traveling format 


would cost at least $200,000. 


Potential partners: NEH seeks two categories of funders: 


(1) a major national corporate sponsor to underwrite the creation and implemen- 


tation of the entire traveling exhibition program; and 


(2) individual sponsors, interested in the subject matter of particular large-scale 
exhibitions, to foster and develop the conversion of those exhibitions into a 


traveling versions. 


¢ STAFFING: One additional half-time program officer and one support person 
would be needed. 


4. DIGITAL TELEVISION AND THE HUMANITIES 


DESCRIPTION 


With the convergence of the Internet and television, NEH is presented with new 
opportunities to enhance our audiences’ experience with the humanities and foster 
lifelong learning. The Endowment will have new means by which to promote greater 


audience interactivity with humanities content and with each other, and facilitate the 
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creation of virtual spaces for discovery-based learning across the age spectrum. This 


would be a joint project of the divisions of Education and Public Programs. 


Digital television will transform viewers’ experience with broadcast media. Multicasting, 
datacasting, and enhanced television will enable the Endowment to connect public 
television programs to the classroom with subject-based curriculum materials, contribute 
to teacher development and enrichment, localize national content, create a wider range 


of age-based content, and facilitate distance learning. 


Multicasting will enable broadcasters to transmit simultaneously four or more channels 
of programming, providing additional airtime for thematically linked program series 
and program strands for specific audiences, including classroom audiences and distance 
learners. Datacasting promises enriched humanities programs with the distribution of 
additional content like curriculum materials, visuals and graphics, and interview tran- 
scripts, which can be delivered to the viewer's television simultaneous to the broadcast. 
Digital enhancements of broadcast program content, or enhanced television, offer the 
opportunity to engage audiences including teachers and students, with significant inter- 
activity and user choice of how to experience program content with interactive games 
and simulations, alternative content that digs deeper into the subject, and dialogues 


with scholars and with other viewers. 


¢ IMPACT: Digital television will mean simultaneously serving larger and more diverse 


audiences with enhanced humanities educational programming. 
* COST: $1 million annually. 


Potential partners: Digital television will offer the opportunity to create new partner- 
ships with stakeholders in education and media, including such organizations as the 
American Association of Museums, American Association for State and Local History, 
American Library Association, Apple Computer, Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting, Department of Education, Intel, Microsoft, Public Broadcasting 


Service, and the State Humanities Councils. 


* STAFFING: One half-time program officer. 
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5. RADIO PROGRAMMING AND REGIONAL STUDIES: OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
TEACHING AND LIFELONG LEARNING 


DESCRIPTION 


Radio programming offers exciting opportunities to promote teaching and lifelong 
learning and to deepen audiences’ connections with the humanities by engaging 
listeners’ imaginations through sound. Two current NEH-funded radio programs 
demonstrate this promise. This American Life and Lost and Found Sound offer new 
approaches to the medium and storytelling that make radio and humanities content 
come alive, attract younger audiences, and present rich teaching possibilities with 


ancillary Internet components. 


Public radio’s embrace of the Internet presents new opportunities for NEH to sup- 
port teaching and foster lifelong learning. NEH’s recent grants to This American Life, 
The World, and Lost and Found Sound, for example, would be enriched by 

companion content on a program website that could provide deeper humanities 
content and the analytical perspectives of knowledgeable commentators. The recently 
announced World Wide Web initiatives of National Public Radio and Public Radio 
International demonstrate the networks’ confidence in internet programming 
through the creation of new Internet modules as companions to broadcasts. The two 
networks are riding a wave that has seen a doubling of online radio listening from 
6% to 13% in the past six months. Online programming will enable public radio to 
expand its audience, which today reaches only about 10% of the public, to reach 


younger and more diverse listeners. 


Radio is a segmented medium that reflects diverse audiences and wide-ranging tastes, 
needs and sensibilities, and online programming on public radio that NEH might 


support would reach new pools of listeners with appropriate content. 


NPR's eXploreRadio and PRI's Public Interactive will offer diverse audiences discussion 
boards and listservs to engage listeners and give them both interactivity and expand- 
ed information, audio streaming of real time news updates with companion material 
on the World Wide Web, and expanded broadcast and online programming for 


children and families. 


In keeping with NEH’s new commitment to regional studies, radio would be an 
effective means to distribute programming with a regional focus. Programming on 


regional humanities topics would appeal both to the general public and to teachers 
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K-12, perhaps especially teachers of state history, required in most schools at several 
grade levels. 


Potential projects include radio series on literature, music, and folklore from a particular 
state or region with writers reading from their works and scholars exploring with them 
interconnections among folklore, history, literature, and music; family history radio talk 
shows featuring family historians, regional historians, and genealogists who would 
respond to questioners interested in learning more about ways they can connect old 
family letters or other documents with their historical period; cultural tourism radio 
documentaries featuring regional history, literature, folklore, incroducing audiences to 
new sites and preparing them for visits to national parks, museums, and state historical 
societies; and streaming broadcasts and companion content on the Internet, including 
archived broadcasts, documentary resources, and suggestions for ways to use and create 


digital media. 
* IMPACT: NEH radio programs would: 
(a) link individuals as audience and/or participants; 
(b) build communities of shared interest; and 
(c) broaden the horizons and public reach of the humanities. 
* COST: Approximately $1,000,000. 


Potential partners: include public radio consortia and networks like Peach State 
Public Radio, Radio Bilingua, AIROS (American Indian Radio Networks), organiza- 
tions engaged in cultural tourism like the National Park Service, the National Trust 


for Historic Preservation, and corporations with a strong regional identification. 


¢ STAFFING: NEH would need a half-time program officer and one half-time support 


staff to fully ‘“.plement this initiative. 


6. ADVISORY GROUP MEETINGS 


DESCRIPTION 


As NEH explores new directions in programs and seeks to expand audiences for NEH- 
supported activities, the Endowment wishes to consult with leaders in after school 
programs and community colleges to discuss how the Endowment might develop its 


agenda in keeping with other trends in these two areas. 
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COMMUNITY COLLECES 


Like the Teaching and Lifelong Learning working group, community colleges are 
poised at the juncture of scholarship, formal education, and community-based 
humanities programs. In response to the Chairman's longstanding interests, the 
findings of the Teaching and Lifelong Learning working group, and input from the 
Division of Education's National Council Conamittee, we propose to convene an 
advisory meeting where leaders in the field could discuss ideas and concerns with the 
Chairman, his senior staff, and divisional staff. Participants will be drawn from NEH 
Council members; the leaders of the Community College Humanities Association; the 
leadership of Phi Theta Kappa, the community college international honorary society; 
community college presidents; and faculty and administrators from various areas of 
study and internationa! programs. With these reports and discussions on the current 
state of the field, Endowment staff can revive, revise, and invent the most effective 
programs to serve the needs of humanists and humanities instruction in the nation’s 


two-year colleges. 


AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


As the Division of Public Programs and the Division of Education Programs prepare 
to embark on the after-school initiatives described in Appendix 1, we propose to 
bring together a small advisory group of after-school program developers, including 
past NEH grantees, in addition to federal and non-federal after-school program 
administrators and policy makers. These advisory group members will discuss best 
practices in their particular fields and report on existing programs that seek to infuse 
excellent intellectual content ito after-school activities as well as efforts to make 
available professional development sessions for after-school program providers. We 
will also seek their guidance as we develop the larger framework for the proposed 
national conference that the Endowment will convene to discuss needs and existing 


resources in providing humanities programming in after-school care. 
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MEMBERS OF THE WORKING GROUP 
CANDACE KATZ (DIVISION OF EDUCATION) CO-CHAIR 
NANCY ROGERS (DIVISION OF PUBLIC PROGRAMS) CO-CHAIR 
ANDREA ANDERSON (OFFICE OF CHALLENGE GRANTS) 
JANET EDWARDS (DIVISION OF EDUCATION) 

JUDY JEFFREY HOWARD (DIVISION OF EDUCATION) 
EDIE MANZA (FEDERAL-STATE PARTNERSHIPS) 

TOM PHELPS (DIVISION OF PUBLIC PROGRAMS) 

SARAH RIDLEY (DIVISION OF PUBLIC PROGRAMS) 
BRUCE ROBINSON (DIVISION OF EDUCATION) 
JENNIFER SERVENTI (DIVISION OF EDUCATION) 

JERRI SHEPHERD (GRANTS OFFICE) 

MICHAEL SHIRLEY (DIVISION OF PUBLIC PROGRAMS) 


NANCY STURM (ENTERPRISE OFFICE) 
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in American Libraries, June/July 1999, p. 92. 


Local Places, Global Connections: Libraries in the Digital Age, 1997, p. v. 
Sunday, January 10, 1999 

True Needs, True Partners: Museums Serving Schools 1998 Survey Highlight, 1999. 
See attached project descripticn in Appendix 1. 

See attached project description in Appendix 2. 


*“Network and Cable Prime-Time Trends " PBS National Audience Handbook, 
January 1999. 


“TV's Next Episode,” May 10, 1999 
See attached project description in Appendix 4. 
Current: The Public Telecommunications Newspaper, May 10, 1999. 


From a letter to NEH staff from Barbara Sieck Taylor at National Public Radio, 
August 27, 1996. 
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Letter from Barbara Sieck Taylor. 


Please see the attached project on “Radio Programming and Regional! Srudies” | in 
Appendix 5. 


See the attached potential partnership projects for after-school prograr:s especially 
for at-risk youth in Appendix 1. 
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THE FIRST THIRTY-FIVE YEARS: A SURVEY OF NEH SUPPORT FOR 
RESEARCH, EDUCATION, AND PUBLIC PROGRAMS ABOUT 
OTHER CULTURES 


INTRODUCTION 

From 1966, when the National Endowment for the Humanities made its first two 
awards, to the present, support for projects designed to expand American under- 
standing or foreign cultures has made a significant contribution to the humanities 
in the United States and the world. Although rarely a specific focus of the 
Endowment’s funding, NEH projects on other cultures have resulted in scholarly 
works and reference materials on a vast array of topics, contributed to the prepara- 
tion of teachers at all levels, and brought the world to America’s communities 
through museum, media, and other public programs. This has been accomplished 
not through a separate division or office devoted to international programs but 
rather through the Endowment’s core programs and its review process, in which 
the first criterion of judgment is the significance of the project to the humanities 


In creating the National Endowment for the Humanities Congress acknowledged the 
importance and interrelationship of research, education, and public programs in the 
humanities for “[achieving] a better understanding of the past, a better analysis of 
the present, and a better view of the future.”' The founding legislation further states: 
“The world leadership which has come to the United States cannot rest solely upon 
superior power, wealth, and technology, but must be sclidly founded upon worldwide 
respect and admiration for the Nation's high qualities as a leader in the realm of 
ideas and of the spirit.” To fulfill its mission the new agency would develop programs 
to “support research and strengthen the research potential of the United States in 
the humanities. . .; foster the interchange of information in the humanities . . . [and] 
public understanding of the humanities; [and] support the publication of scholarly 
works.” No geographical or topical limits were imposed. The 1985 report of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor on the Reauthorization of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities makes explicit the importance of attention to the 
history and culture of other nations of the world: 


The humanities know no national boundaries, and to develop and understand 
our culture in today’s world, the Endowment for the Humanities should be 
involved in international cultural activities. 


The legislation gave the agency the authority “to foster international programs and 
exchanges.” Understanding the history and culture of the United States requires 
attention to the events and traditions that shaped the thinking of every American 
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from Native Americans and the first settlers to later immigrants; understanding 
“our culture in today’s world” requires knowledge of the events and traditions 
that are even now shaping the world’s course for the future. 


Humanities projects cannot be evaluated by utilitarian criteria alone, but the 
relevance of the humanities to understanding contemporary events should not 
be overlooked. In the NEH’s early years the need for attention in the broadest 
sense to the practical uses of research and its relevance to contemporary prob- 
lems was emphasized. The Endowment's first Chairman, Barnaby C. Keeney, 
wrote in the Fourth Annual Report on fiscal year 1969: 


In the humanities, as in the sciences, much detailed research of a seemingly 
obcure kind must be undertaken before conclusions of broad significance 
can be mad accurately. Moreover, the eventual practical use of studies in 
the sciences or in the humanities is not always immediately apparent. Had 
an Endowment for the Humanities thirty years ago funded a study of 
Southeast Asia with public funds, it is likely that there would have been in 
certain quarters considerable outrage. Today the Endowment is funding 
such a study without a murmur against it, for obvious reasons. And it is 
perhaps too late.‘ 


Keeney saw knowledge of the histories, cultures, and languages of other 
countries and people as an “essential ingredient of foreign policy” and placed 
importance on understanding the origins of our policies and the effects of inter- 
national conflict on our own society.’ In 1972, for example, the Endowment 
awarded a grant to the Foreign Policy Association in New York City for a series 
of scholar-led reading and discussion groups for the public on humanities 
perspectives on foreign policy and foreign affairs. After the early seventies, the 
relevance of projects to contemporary events ceased to receive emphasis. The 
Endowment continued to support a variety of projects that brought humanities 
perspectives to bear on understanding recent history. One example is a 1990 
grant to the Peninsula Library System in Belmont, California that supported 
“The War in Vietnam: A Reading and Discussion Program,” designed to help 
Americans better understand the war in Vietnam, its impact on American culture, 
and its legacy in literature and the arts. 


Research supported by the Endowment continues to provide valuable resources 
for understanding the cultural context of contemporary events. In April of 1999, 
for example, a writer for The San Diego Union-Tribune turned to a linguist at the 
University of California at San Diego for help in understanding the war in the 
Balkans and the power of the “blood feud” in this part of the world.’ In an article 
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with the headline, “IN GRIM WORLD OF ALBANIANS, A DICTIONARY OFFERS A 
CLUE,” the comments of Leonard Newmark, the author of the most complete English 
dictionary of the Albanian language, cast light upon the cultural importance and 
complexity of besa, a “code of honor and faith.” Neil Morgan, the author of the 
article commented that “this arcane book” proved to have a contemporary relevance 
that no one could have expected when the work was begun. Newmark’s work on the 
dictionary was supported by grants from the NEH between 1987 and 1992. 


The painstaking work of scholars rarely garners media attention, but it provides the 
foundation for educational programs and advances our understanding of the com- 
plex world in which we live. An overview of the development of Endowment programs 
to support research, education, and public programs will highlight the ways in which 
the NEH has contributed to expanding knowledge and understanding of other 
cultures and their relationship to the United States. An assessment of the present 
capacity of the Endowment to continue support of such projects and the importance 
of international perspectives in planning for the future follows. The third section of 
the report offers suggestions for future planning. The report concludes with a selec- 
tive review of developments in the study of four areas of the world that will illustrate 
the variety, breadth, and depth of NEH’s contributions to the fields. 


INDIVIDUAL AND COLLABORATIVE RESEARCH 


When the National Endowment for the Humanities was established in 1966, the agency 
had three broad objectives: the development of individuals as scholars, teachers, and 
practitioners of the humanities, the development and dissemination of knowledge, and 
the improvement of teaching and programs aimed at the general public. The Fellowships 
and Summer Stipends Programs were designed to support the first of these objectives, 
the encouragement of individual research. Since fellowships in the sciences have been a 
major factor in the development of the nation’s superb scientists, it was considered a 
matter of prime importance that a similar effort be undertaken on behalf of the humani- 
ties. Although the programs did not have a specific directive to promote research on 
international topics, these early projects covered a wide range of international interests 
and included studies in history, anthropology, art history, music history, foreign languages 
and literatures, philosophy, and interdisciplinary areas on subjects related to countries 
beyond our own. An added benefit of the research undertaken by the Endowment fellows 
was that it led the grantees to develop new courses and revise old ones when they 


returned to the classroom.” 
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The Endowment has always sought to encourage the very best in scholarship 
whether focused on the present or the past, on national or international topics. 
During the more than three decades that have passed since the establishment of the 
Endowment and the institution of the Fellowships and Summer Stipends awards, 
projects in international studies have grown in number. From their inception, these 
programs have supported projects of an astonishing range and depth. The subject 
matter spans the globe; virtually every country in the world, past and present, has 
been a focus of NEH-funded research. Many of the grantees have received prestigious 
awards for their works. With the primary goal of assisting individuals to attain 
scholarly excellence, these programs remain a major element in the Endowment’s 
contribution to international studies. NEH fellows during the academic year, 
1999-2000, will work on projects dealing with twenty-five countries and territories, 
including Austria, Bolivia, China, England, France, Germany, Hungary, India, 
Indonesia, Israel, Italy, Japan, Malaysia, Mexico, New Guinea, Nigeria, Peru, 
Polynesia, Romania, Russia, South Africa, Spain, Sri Lanka, Thailand, and Turkey. 
The projects range from “A New History of the Silk Road” to “The Idea of America 
in European Political Thought, 1492-1992,” and from “Planning Paris: Architects, 
Engineers, Intellectuals, and the Shaping of the Modern City” to “A Social History 
of Medicine in Bolivia, 1900-1950.” 


The Endowment’s early planning also took into consideration the need for American 
scholars to share their research with colleagues abroad and “to maximize their effec- 
tiveness in the international context.” The First Annual Report describes the initial 
efforts to support individual scholars by providing a modest amount of support for 
travel to international conferences in the humanities and opening the possibility 

of support for American institutions to host international meetings’ An award of 
$25,000 to the American Council of Learned Societies in 1966 for its program of 
“Travel Grants to international Congresses and Conferences Abroad” was one of the 
first two grants made by the Endowment (support for this program was discontinued 


in the mid-eighties). 


Support for research conferences held in the United States began in a limited way 
a few years later, and in 1974 a separate program was established. This program 
helped American institutions host international conferences and so make it possible 
for more American scholars and students to meet colleagues from other countries 
and take part in the interchange on issues and topics important to the humanities. 


Among the conferences receiving partial support in the Endowment’s early years was 
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the “International Josquin Festival and Conference,” held at Lincoln Center in New 

York in 1972 and consisting of presentations and performances for the public as well as 
working sessions for musicologists and musicians. The conference led to more scholarly 
attention to Josquin and an opportunity for the public to discover the works of a previ- 
ously little known composer. Other conferences receiving NEH assistance in the seventies 
included an international congress on the philosophy of law, held in Saint Louis, and an 
international conference at the University of Pennsylvania in connection with the 


Bicentennial on the history of American medicine. 


Over time the program evolved to encourage a type of conference that differed from the 
typical academic congress by a tight focus and an expectation of productive discussions 
and publications that would advance research in a field or topic of major importance in 
the humanities. The conferences responded to a critical juncture in research on a particu- 
lar topic, the availability of new data or materials, or the need to integrate the results of 
disparate studies and other developments that could affect future research. Many of these 
conferences involved foreign scholars, both conferences on American history and culture 
and conferences involving international and comparative studies. NEH support helped 
to make it possible to assemble scholars from around the world as well as from around 
the country, something that does not happen at the typical academic meeting. Some 
examples of NEH research conferences were “The American Philosophical Tradition 

as Interpreted and Used in Orher Countries,” “Christianity in the History of Russian 
Culture,” “The Political Aspects of Islamic Philosophy,” “The History of Kenya, ca. 
1830-1980,” and “European Identity and Its Cultural Roots.” Virtually every one of the 
conferences supported by the Endowment resulted in a publication and also led to further 
collaboration between US and foreign scholars. The Conferences program was discontin- 
ued as a separate category in 1996 when the Endowment suffered a nearly 40% 
reduction in its funding. Conferences remain eligible in the Collaborative Research 


program, but only a few have been funded in the last three years. 


The Endowment's leadership in its first decade recognized that research in archives 
overseas was necessary for US humanities scholars studying other cultures and that most 
other public and private sources of support for international research gave priority to the 
social sciences and policy-related studies. Support for the humanities through other 
agencies, the Endowment’s leaders discovered, was “either partial or peripheral”; such 
programs were not established “to provide broad support for all fields of the humanities, 
or they were designed to provide support for much more than the humanities, with the 


consequent tendency to have a focus that was too diffuse to produce major support for 
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the humanities.” Recognizing that conducting research abroad often involved over- 
coming obstacles and that obtaining access to foreign archives was not always easy, 
the Endowment’s early leaders anticipated the need to support American facilities 
abroad. This led to the establishment of the only program that was designed specifi- 
cally co provide fellowships for scholars to travel to research centers and collections 
both here and abroad." In 1967 a small pilot grant was made to the American 
Research Institute in Turkey as a test of the feasibility of such a program. In 1972 
the Endowment made its first award to the International Research and Exchanges 
Board (IREX) to support an expansion of its fellowship and small grant programs to 
include more support for humanities scholars. IREX administers fellowship programs 
and collaborative research projects with the countries of the former Soviet Union, 
Eastern Europe, and Mongolia. A few years later two other programs of US interna- 
tional research organizations received funding: the humanities programs of the 
Committee on Scholarly Communication with China and the International 
Postdoctoral Grants Program of the American Council of Learned Societies and 

the Social Science Research Council, which supports research in the humanities 

by American scholars on Africa, Asia, the Commonwealth of Independent States, 
Eastern Europe, Latin America, and the Near and Middle East. Recently the 
American Councils for International Education: ACTR/ACCELS and the National 
Council on Eurasian and East European Research received Endowment support for 
fellowships for US humanities researchers engaged in or planning collaborative 


research projects in the humanities with researchers in eastern Europe or Eurasia. 


In 1974 the Endowment began accepting applications from independent centers 
for advanced study with existing fellowship programs to offer additional fellowships 
to scholars in the humanities. As stated in the annual report of that year, “Under the 
program scholars will come to well-known independent centers for advanced study 


and research to pursue their own work under the double stimulus of association with 


resident scholars and with other visiting Fellows.” The first American overseas center 


to receive support was the American Academy in Rome. The international research 
organizations and overseas centers facilitate access for American scholars to local 
resources and contacts with foreign scholars. In some cases, the centers also provide 
on-site resources for research. NEH has never been the major supporter nor the 
largest single supporter of any these institutions; its support has largely been aimed 
at assisting in the expansion of opportunities for humanities scholars and at preserv- 


ing programs whose existence has been threatened by the withdrawal or reduction of 
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‘ 


private support. The program has involved a minimal investment in administrative costs 
for NEH because it utilizes the grantee organizations’ existing structures as well as par- 
ticular expertise for the processing and review of additional applications. More than 2600 
scholars have received NEH support through these institutions for research abroad. Today 
the NEH supports 13 centers and organizations providing such opportunities; in 1998, 


71 NEH fellows supported through this program" conducted research in 27 countries. 


The needs of scholars to travel to consult research coilections both in this country and 
abroad led to the creation in 1983 of the Travel to Collections program. This program 
provided smaii grants ($500 at first and then later $750) to assist scholars with the costs 

of travel to museums, archives, libraries, and other repositories to consult materials essential 
to their research. The program was discontinued in 1994 when Congress mandated the 
institution of a dissertation grants program and the funding and staffing requirements of 
this new program made it impossible for the Endowment to maintain the successful but 


high-volume and labor-intensive travel grant program. 


In 1992 the Endowment announced the Special Opportunity for Archival Research in 
response to emerging opportunities for scholarly research in recently opened archives in 
newly democratized countries, such as the former Warsaw Pact countries of Eastern 
Europe and the republics formerly part of the Soviet Union. Projects focusing on research 
in any part of the world, however, were eligible. Grants supported travel, living, and 
research expenses. The program received 196 applications in January, March, and May 
of 1993 and made 60 awards. One grant recipient, for example, was able to gain access 
to previously unavailable documents pertaining to policy discussions between the Polish 


Communist leadership and the Workers’ party in German-occupied Poland. 


NEH travel grants and support for international scholarly conferences led to productive 
contacts between Americans and colleagues abroad, and sometimes these contacts 
resulted in active collaboration. Collaborative research has been more common in the 
sciences than the humanities, however, and the importance of interchange among 
scientists around the world has been long recognized. Acknowledging that “research and 
education in science and engineering benefit immensely from international cooperation,” 
the National Science Foundation “encourages US scientists, engineers, and their institu- 
tions to avail themselves of opportunities to enhance their research and education 
programs through international cooperation” and “provides opportunities for future 
generations of US scientists and engineers to gain the experience and outlook they will 


need to function productively in an international research and education environment.” 
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Interchange and cooperation similarly enrich the humanities, and the National 
Endowment for the Humanities has been instrumental in actively encouraging 


collaboration among US humanities scholars and with scholars abroad. 


One of the activities in which collaboration was the established and necessary method 
of research in the sixties was in archaeology. From its first year, the Endowment 
recognized the need to support international archaeological research and excavation. 
The National Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities Act of 1965 includes 
archaeology in its description of the disciplines supported by the NEH, and the 
Endowment in its first year announced a program “established to support develop- 
ment and dissemination of knowledge {and} aimed at permitting American scholars 
to maximize their effectiveness in the international context.” The program began 
with only modest support for travel and partial funding for excavations. The First 
Annual Report notes that “virtually no Federal funds are available for support of 
classical and European archaeology; yet these areas are the cradles of American 
civilization.” The report also points out that archaeological research is important 
in itself but also important for the training of a new generation of archaeologists, 


classicists, historians, and art historians. 


Among the early sites of archaeology projects receiving NEH support were Corinth, 
Greece, and Sardis, capital of the ancient kingdom of Lydia in Turkey during the 

six centuries before the birth of Christ. Professor G.M.A. Hanfman of Harvard 
University, who was the NEH project director of the Sardis project, commented 

that the 1970 grant of $10,000 plus $5,000 of matching money, which covered only 
“rock bottom research expenses,” “played very much the role of ‘seed money’ or of a 
cornerstone upon which the entire structure rests.”' Sardis was believed to be the 
place where coinage was invented and was the terminus of the royal transcontinental 
road of the Persian Empire. Over the years, the site has provided many fresh insights 
into the history of civilization. According to the project director, the project also 


made a lasting contribution to Turkish-American relations. 


NEH support for archaeology projects has in most cases served as “seed money”; 
the Endowment’s support assures otber funders that the project has been thoroughly 
reviewed and recommended by scholars in the field. Archaeologists have been very 
successful at raising funds from foundations and from individuals to support their 
work. Often as part of the fund raising effort these project directors have brought 


results of their work to public audiences. George Bass, the “father of marine 
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archaeology,” has spoken to hundreds of school and public groups. His work has been 
featured in museum exhibits here and in Turkey and on public television programs such 
as NOVA. These efforts to disseminate the knowledge gained from excavation and 
research have helped the impressive fund raising efforts of the Institute for Nautical 


Archaeology at Texas A & M University. 


The Endowment’s support for archaeology projects, including those on international 
topics and staffed with international teams, increased throughout the 1970s and 1980s. 
During the period from 1966 to 1995, the NEH supported 35 collaborative projects in 
Central America; 17 in South America; 7 in Oceania; 10 in the Far East, Southeast Asia, 
and india; 62 in the Near East countries of Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon; 
26 in Turkey; 31 in Africa, including Egypt; 14 in Cyprus; 49 in Greece, Crete, and the 
Aegean; 25 in Italy; and 17 in other European countries, the Balkans, and republics of 


the former Soviet Union." 


International collaboration is common on archaeology projects. A scholar from Babson 
College in Massachusetts and a scholar from Germany are currently combining their 
expertise in epigraphy and art history with American and Egyptian colleagues in a project 
to record and interpret inscriptions on the royal pyramid chapels of Kush in the Sudan. 

In Pakistan, an archaeologist from the University of Wisconsin is working with an interna- 
tional team at Harappa to explore the correlation between the use of writing and the 
development of technology and trade in order to understand how the political, economic, 
and social organization of the ancient Indus cities enabled their rulers to integrate a vast 
area without extensive military coercion. The project provides an example of how 
American archaeologists give something back to the country in which they work. With 
other support, the project takes responsibility for the preservation of the artifacts and 
excavated structures that constitute the cultural heritage of Pakistan and of the world as 
a whole. The project staff collaborate with local scholars and conservators and also assist 
in training Pakistani students in museum development. In addition, the Harappa project 
staff have made their discoveries available to students, teachers, and armchair travelers 
through the publication of Ancient Cities of the Indus Valley Civilization and the project's 
website. The project director has even created a coloring book for children about Indus 


life that will be published in the five major languages of Pakistan as well as in English. 


In 1996, because of significant cuts tothe NEH budget, the archaeology program 
merged with five formerly separate research programs (Interpretive Research, Humanities 


Studies of Science and Technology, Conferences, Editions, and Translations) to form the 
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Collaborative Research Program. Available funding for archaeology projects has been 
reduced by about 64%. Since 1996, during three cycles of funding, the Endowment 
has supported only 15 archaeology projects; 13 of these are being conducted overseas 
and involve international collaboration. By contrast, in 1995, the last year in which 


there was a separate archaeology program, 19 projects were funded. 


The reduction in funds has also affected the Endowment’s ability to fund other kinds 
of collaborative research projects. Large-scale projects that address broad and com- 
plex topics benefit from combining the experience and efforts of a number of scholars, 
and over the years collaboration in the humanities has become more common. Among 
the early examples of such projects to receive NEH support was a project in the early 
seventies on the origins of the French Revolution. Scholars worked in French archives 
and used computer analysis of information about the lives and careers of 50,000 
officers of the ancien régime between 1750 and 1789 to study the evidence of philo- 


sophical and professional fragmentation in the army in the pre-Revolutionary period. 


More recently, the Endowment granted support to the University of Texas, Austin, 

for the preparation of the Oxford History of the British Empire. While to some it might 
seem unusual that this project on the history of the British Empire is headed by an 
American, W. Roger Louis, others here and in England have said that a synthetic 
account of the history of the British Empire ought to reflect the perspective of colonies 
and former colonies as well as that of Westminster and Whitehall. This project incor- 
porates colonial perspectives not only by charging contributors with including such 
materials, but also by involving an international cast of scholars. The grant product, 

a five-volume, multi-author history, is a highly original and accessible work of scholar- 
ship that offers an economic and social analysis of imperialism, of resistance and 
collaboration, and of cultural trends that resulted in pressures for political transforma- 
tion and eventual dissolution of the Empire. In addition to NEH funding, the project 


has had support from the Rhodes Trust and Oxford University Press. 


Over the years NEH grants for collaborative research have helped produce major 
studies of far-reaching impact. In October of 1997 the President of China presented 
to the President of the United States at the White House Three-thousand Years of 
Chinese Painting. The volume, the first of a projected 75 volumes on Chinese culture 
and civilization, is the result of an unusual collaboration between scholars in the US 
and China and was supported in part by an Endowment grant to Yale University 


Press. The series has also received substantial private support. 
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Loren R. Graham of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology received NEH support for his 
widely recognized scholarly work on Soviet academic and scientific structures. This placed him 
in a good position to head a project on the crisis that struck Russian science when the dissolu- 
tion of the Soviet Union removed state funding for scholarly endeavors. The NEH-supported 
project coincided in time with especially acute debates in Russia, not only on the role of gov- 
ernment in the scholarly community, but also on the management of available funds. Graham 
worked with faculty from the Russian Transportation University and St. Petersburg University 
and some members of the Russian Academy of Sciences. Graham wrote a book entitled 

What Have We Learned about Science and Technology from the Russian Experience?” and has 
published several articles in Russia and the US. These publications have attracted considerable 
attention, including articles in the Washington Post. An NEH offer of matching funds was 
used to attract additional support from the Sloan Foundation. Together, the NEH and the 
Sloan Foundation provided the catalyst for a program that has helped to promote the use of 
peer review in Russia and depoliticize science funding. 

Although funding for collaborative research has been much reduced, the program contin- 
ues to support large projects involving international collaboration. Currently, for example, 
a professor at the Baylor College of Medicine in Houston and a philosopher from Union 
College in Schenectady, New York, are working with over 50 contributors worldwide on 
the preparation of a history of medical ethics from antiquity to the twentieth century 
which will be global and comparative in its treatment. NEH support will help to make 


possible American participation in this important effort. 


RESEARCH RESOURCES 


Necessary for the development and dissemination of knowledge are the texts and aids 
to scholarship that are essential for scholarly research. One of the first actions taken by 
the Endowment in its first year was “to devise a program of support for the production 
of ‘pure texts’ of major American authors.” The program later expanded to include 
editions of important texts originating in other countries. One early example from 1972 
was an edition, translation, and study of Serbo-Croatian heroic songs, epics whose oral 
tradition has helped to throw light on questions about the composition of earlier epics, 
including the Homeric I/iad and Odyssey. Over the years the Endowment has helped 
American scholars prepare authoritative and annotated editions that made available to 
scholars in the United States and around the world important texts and documents 
that were either previously unavailable or accessible only in seriously flawed editions. 


These projects often involved international collaboration and funding. 
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An international team of editors led by American musicologist, Phillip Gossett, is 
preparing, with NEH support, a complete edition of the works of Giuseppe Verdi, 
which is being published by the University of Chicago Press and Casa Ricordi of Milan. 
A number of the operas and the Reguiem have already appeared and have been used in 
premier performances by such opera companies as La Scala, Covent Garden, and the 
Metropolitan Opera as well as the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Broadcast and tele- 
vised periormances have been heard and seen by hundreds of thousands of music lovers 
the world over. The project director has been able to persuade the Verdi family and Casa 
Ricordi to make available hitherto inaccessible autograph scores and other materials. 


Michelle Hannoosh, a scholar at the University of California, Davis, received NEH 
support for her work on an edition of the journals of Delacroix, and in the course of her 
work discovered a hitherto unknown journals kept by Delacroix on a trip to North 
Africa as well as a previously unattributed painting by the artist. She was responsible 
for their acquisition by the Bibliothéque Nationale, where they are acknowledged as 
national treasures. Samuel Armistead and Israel Katz—one a scholar of comparative lit- 
erature and the other an ethnomusicologist—have collected and studied the narrative 
ballads and music of Judeo-Spanish lyric poetry spanning a period of 500 years. They 
have taped and interviewed singers among the Spanish-speaking Jews of diaspora in the 
US, North Africa, Israel, Latin America, and the Eastern Mediterranean. Araong the 
other editions being prepared by international teams of scholars and supported by the 
Endowment are a multi-volume edition of the Records of Early English Drama, the cor- 
respondence of Charles Darwin, the poetry and plays of W.B. Yeats, and a new edition 
of the works of John Donne which reflects the many changes he made in his poems 


over time. 


In 1977 at the suggestion of a member of the National Council on the Humanities the 
Endowment established a program to make available to American scholars, teachers, 
and students annotated translations of foreign-language texts. In the beginning advice 
was sought from prominent scholars; later, surveys were done in various fields to deter- 
mine what East Asian and Near Eastern texts were most significant and most needed. 
From the beginning, the wide range of languages and disciplines reflected in the awards 
underscored the agency's interest in providing insight into the history, literature, philos- 
ophy, and scientific and artistic achievements of other cultures. In the words of Joseph 
Duffey, who was then Chairman: “The National Endowment for the Humanities, rec- 
ognizing the need for increased world-wide cultural and scholarly interchange, has 
pledged funds to support a translations program which will answer to this need.” 
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The first projects supported by the new program included translations of the Sanskrit epic 
poem Valmiki Ramayana, selected letters of the anti- Nazi German lawyer Helmuth von 
Moltke, and a nineteenth-century collection of Russian folklore. By 1995, the list of funded 
projects included some 500 translations from well over 100 languages, each with an intro- 
duction and annotations that would place the work in context for an American audience of 
students, scholars, and the general public.” Many of these, such as Anthony Yu's translation 
of the Chinese epic, Journey to the West, have been used in schools and colleges around 

the country. 


Many distinguished translations have been prepared with the assistance of the Endowment: 
among them, the complete works of Danish philosopher Sgren Kierkegaard, for which 
Howard and Edna Hong of St. Olaf College were honored by the King of Denmark; the 
Popol Vuh, central text of the Quiche Mayan, which won the PEN Translation Prize for 
Dennis Tedlock of Boston University; and a dramatically new version of Dostoevsky’s 

The Brothers Karamazov, for which independent scholars Richard Pevear and Larissa 
Volokhonsky won the PEN Book-of-the-Month Club Translation Prize. The citation for the 
latter award praised it as “a supremely inventive translation . . . a remarkable act of cultural 
restoration that is closer to the Russian text than any previous English translation.” 


Another translation project throws light on the early history of this country. A team of 
scholars is producing an edition and translation of 17th-century records of the colonial 
government of New Netherland. Written in an archaic form of Dutch, these are original 
colonial archives of continuing legal and historical importance relating to parts of New 
England and the Middle Atlantic States. Some of them have been incorporated into 
curricular materials for the 4th and 7th grades. The project has also established an internet 
program between schools in Friesland, the Netherlands, and Bethlehem Middle School, 
New York. This project is also an interesting example of “partnership”: the research, trans- 
lation, and related educational activities have been supported by the New York legislature, 
the New York State Library, the Netherlands Ministry of Education and Science, the Prince 
Bernhard Foundation (as well as other Dutch foundations), the publisher Elsevier, 
Heineken, Citicorp/Citibank, Telecom Netherlands, the Littauer Foundation, and many 
sinall donations in the $500 to $5,000 range from individuals of Dutch descent. 


A large number of NEH-supported projects involve international collaboration: a team 
of translators worked on a multi-volume edition of Friedrich Nietzsche's complete 
oeuvre, a multi-national team translated documents selected by archivists in Russia from 
among millions of items in their repositories for their significance in illuminating the 


Stalinist and post-Stalinist years; and a young US scholar transcribed the oral folktales of 
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the African bushmen, which have been translated for American high-schools and used 
in the original language to develop teaching materials for African schools. 


In 1396 the program was merged into Collaborative Research as a result of the agency's 
reduced funding, and since then only twenty-one translation projects have been 

funded.” This is a reduction from an annual average of about hirvy awar's a year 
before 1996 to five. This serious diminution has come at a time when the need to 
understand the cultures of other countries and regions of the world remains constant 
and compelling. For example, among the last translations supported under the inde- 
pendent program were a widely-respected contemporary Bosnian novel, a collection of 
Mao Zedong’s speeches and writings from 1912 to 1949, and the memoirs of a Russian 


artist active in the pre-g/asnost dissident movement in the Soviet Union. 


From 1977 until it was discontinued for lack of funds in 1995, the Endowment’s small 
but important publication subvention program helped to bring many significant 
works in the humanities to scholarly audiences and the wider public. Through modest 
grants averaging $7,000 per volume, the program helped to underwrite the publication 
costs of some 1100 books published by 106 separate scholarly publishers in 34 states. 
The vast majority of the costs were borne by the publishers; the Endowment’s support 
helped in such ways as allowing color illustrations, increasing the number of illustra- 
tions, or enabling the publisher to price the book so that individuals might buy it and 
not only academic libraries. Many books that subsequently won major awards received 
subventions, and easily 70 percent of those supported were on international topics, for 
example, An Aerial Atlas of Ancient Crete, The Arts of Zaire, Indo-European Myvhs of 
Creation and Destruction, China’s Epic Drama, and the prize-winning two-volume 
Mosaics of San Marco in Venice. 


Another way in which the Endowment has made a major contribution to scholarship 
here and around the world is through its support for aids to research, such as bibli- 
ographies, catalogues, dictionaries, and encyclopedias. Although limited funding in 
the Endowment’s earliest years prevented an immediate response to needs in the field 
for the creation of new research tools, over the years opportunities for support were put 
into place. Beginning with projects such as the Computer Concordance to Four English 
Poets: Jonson, Marvell, Pope, and Swift in the late sixties, the first historical atlas of 
South Asia in 1970, and in 1971 four computerized bibliographies of the literature 
in all languages that treated modern Chinese society, the Endowment has helped to 
support the production of major resources for scholarly research. By their very nature 


most of these projects are international cither in scope, subject matter, or impact. The 
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common thread of all such projects is that they strive to establish a coherent body of 
information on a given topic or to provide tools to develop or expand the knowledge of 
the field or access to that information. Fields of study are rarely enclosed by one area, be 
it geographic, linguistic, or disciplinary; hence basic tools have an international dimen- 


sion either in what they study or by the makeup of their users. 


Some NEH-funded projects provide easier access to existing works. Among these are 
guides to collections and bibliographies, such as the Columbia University catalogue of 
medieval and renaissance manuscripts and A Directory of Collections for African Studies in 
the U.S. Often these projects involve international collaboration and receive support from 
public and private sources in other countries, such as the modernization of the access sys- 
tem to the Vatican Archives. The International Union Catalog of Chinese Rare Books, which 
contains approximately 17,000 titles of books and manuscripts produced in China before 
1796, will be entered in the international bibliographic utility, Research Libraries 
Information Network. Libraries in China, Europe, and North America participated in the 
project. To bridge the gap between traditional Chinese rare book scholarship and modern 
library computer technology, the central editorial office developed and published in a 
bilingual edition cataloging guidelines and standards. The catalog will become the most 
complete source for identifying the existence and location of early Chinese texts in the 
world and will thus affect all scholarship on China from ancient times through the 


eighteenth century. 


The Endowment also supported the English Short Title Catalog, which aims to record the 
output of the press of England and its related territories from the invention of printing 
through 1800 (and items printed wholly or partly in English or any of its vernaculars 
anywhere in the world). It will include records of every known copy of each item in 
repositories world-wide. It now contains over 430,000 records of individual items, 
amounting to 2,000,000 records of holdings in more than 1,000 libraries. According to 
one specialist in the field, it is “the single most important bibliographical project now 


underway in the Anglophone world...{and] has literally transformed scholarship.” 


Closely connected with these activities is support of cataloguing projects and the devel- 
opment of technological organization to simplify access to the growing body of 
intellectual material. Classics was among the first of the disciplines to develop effective 
use of technology, and scholars in the field were aided by the Endowment in the comput- 
erization of l’'Année Philologique, the international bibliographical database for the study 


of classical antiquity. 
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Other works supported by NEH provide an updated comprehensive view of an entire 
field, such as the Encyclopedia of Islam, and a few are able, by their scope, to redefine a 
field, such as the History of Cartography or the Encyclopedia lranica. NEH also supports 
primary research in the documentation of languages and in the creation of various 
types of linguistic tools for scholars, teachers, and students. Dictionaries are the 

first window from one culture to another, and the NEH has helped scholars produce 
dictionaries of ancient languages such as Sumerian and Assyrian and languages that 
have not been well studied, such as Songhay, spoken in Mali, and Aluku, spoken by 
descendants of Dutch slaves in Suriname. Other projects include the Etymological 
Dictionary of Old High German and linguistic atlases, such as Spanish of New Mexico 
and Colorado. The NEH has also been a major contributor to the study and preserva- 
tion of Native American languages, which while technically not foreign are 
nevertheless unknown to the vast majority of Americans. Scholars, often working 
with native informants, with the help of NEH have been able to document, preserve, 
and make public information on many endangered and extant Native American 
languages, such as Pomo and Osage. In addition, the Endowment has supported a 
number of translations of Native American literature, such as What Our Elders Tell 
Us: The Oral History of the Inupiat of Northern Alaska and Political Oratory of the 
Northern Iroquois. 


In 1988 the Endowment established an Office of Preservation, whose first mission 
was the microfilming of brittle books that were in immediate danger of literal extinc- 
tion. Among the first preserved were those dealing with Italian history and pre-Soviet 
law at Harvard, the Arabic collection at Princeton, and at Stanford Soviet legislative 
documents and materials documenting the career of Juan Peron. Some libraries 
pooled their resources to facilitate the microfilming and established the Research 
Libraries Group, the Southeastern Library Network, and other such groupings that 
enabled the preservation of endangered books on a vast array of topics and areas from 


the art of Southeast Asia to Latin American Studies to works on Eastern Europe. 


Before the 1996 cutbacks the Endowment was able to support a number of projects 
that gave American scholars greater information about documentary collections 
abroad. For example, a grant to the ACLS in 1993 supported the microfilming of 
3,760 titles of Chinese-language monographs published between 1931 and 1945, the 
years leading up to and including the Sino-Japanese War. Reductions in funds have 


curtailed such possibilities. 
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SERVING THE NEEDS OF TEACHERS 


The first place American students encounter the world beyond the US borders is usually 
the classroom, with teachers as their guides. Strengthening sustained thoughtful study of 
the humanities, including the study of other cultures, has been the objective of the 
Endowment’s support for a wide variety of projects designed to improve humanities instruc- 
tion at all levels of education. The NEH guidelines explain, “Such study is the foundation 
for understanding important contemporary issues and enduring questions of human exis- 
tence. History, literature, languages, ethics, philosophy, and other humanities disciplines 
introduce students to the riches of human thought and imagination and to the complexity 
of cultural expression in this country and worldwide.”** The experience of students is 
enriched when their teachers are actively engaged in a continuing process of expanding 
their own understanding of the subjects they teach. Teachers at all levels “need to assimilate 
a rapidly expanding body of scholarly knowledge and to explore new connections among 


humanities subjects while continuing to cultivate their original fields of study.”” 


The Endowment began supporting faculty development efforts through summer institutes 
and workshops in its first years and also encouraged inter-institutional cooperation and the 
dissemination of improved curricula in the humanities. Institutes and workshops brought 
faculty at the college and precollegiate levels together with senior scholars to focus on impor- 
tant subjects in the curriculum and make more effective links between research and teaching. 
NEH has consistently been guided by the conviction that better teaching comes from teach- 
ers who are engaged in gaining mastery of the materials they teach. Early efforts addressed 
needs in all areas of the humanities, including the study of other cultures. A project at 
Temple Buell College in Colorado in the early seventies focused on Chinese cultures and 
developed courses and material, which were then shared with schools in other areas of the 
country. In Lincoln, Nebraska, scholars and teachers in cooperation with Japan’s national tel- 
evision station developed a televised course on the history and culture of Japan designed for 
working adults attending college part-time. The University of North Carolina and Duke 
University combined efforts to offer a Medieval and Renaissance Studies Institute, and the 
University of Connecticut offered an institute for college teachers on Greek philosophy and 
science. Topics covered in summer institutes often reflect areas in the curriculum that need 
strengthening. In the seventies, for example, the University of Missouri received support for 
an institute on anglophone African and Caribbean literature, and Edinboro State College, 
Pennsylvania, offered an institute on modernization and social change in Asia. Over the 
years NEH summer institutes have responded to the changing needs in humanities educa- 


tion at all levels and have helped teachers expand and refresh their knowledge of the 
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subjects they teach and enrich their courses with the variety of perspectives provided 
by recent scholarly research and curricular developments. In the summer of 1999, for 
example, the slate of summer institutes included “The Arab World and the West: 

A History of Intellectual Relationships,” “La Francophonie: A Study of the Literature 
and Cultural Geography of French-Speaking West Africa with a Focus on Senegal,” 
“Memory, History, and Dictatorship: The Legacy of World War II in France, Germany, 
and Iraly,” “Islam and the 21st Century: Heritage and Prospects,” and “New Sources 
and Findings on Cold War International History.” 


Opportunities to engage in depth with important issues in the humanities and to conduct 
research enhance professional development and renew the excitement of discovery that 
originally drew teachers to their fields of interest. Institutes generally address broad topics 
with a faculty of several collaborating scholars and seek to have a direct impact on what 

is taught in the classroom, but, because they cover an extensive amount of material, they 
do not provide time for research and close study. Recognizing the importance of ongoing 
research for college teachers, the Endowment in 1973 began a program of summer semi- 
nars for college faculty who have heavy teaching loads and lack access to research libraries 


and opportunities for collegial exchange. The seminars brought participants together at a 


research institution under the leadership of a senior scholar for reading, discussion, and 
the advancement of their own research. Topics of seminars have spanned time periods and 
continents ranging, for example, from Sophocles to Solzhenitsyn and from Zen Buddhist 


philosophy to democratization in Latin America. 


In 1983 a parallel program for school teachers was instituted. The seminars for school 
teachers emphasized the close reading of important texts, such as the Gilgamesh, the 
Aeneid, Faust, Don Quixote, and the works of Shakespeare, Confucius, and Soyinka. 

For example, in 1998 a professor of Japanese history at the University of California, 

San Diego, conducted a four-week summer seminar for school teachers centered on 
travel writings that illustrate how the conceptual boundaries between societies are estab- 
lished, perpetuated, and changed. Participants read the writings of Japanese travelling 
abroad and of Western visitors to Japan during the Meiji Period (1868-1912) to under- 
stand better this important era that helped to shape twentieth-century relations between 


the United States and Japan. 


Since the beginning of these programs, 2,493 seminars have been offered on topics span- 
ning American and foreign cultures. Over the years approximately 33,000 teachers have 


participated, a significant portion in seminars focusing on other cultures. In the summer 
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of 2000 seminars will be offered on such topics as “Intersecting Histories of Mexico and 
the U.S.: A Focus on Border Regions and Immigration,” “Historical Interpretations of 
the Industrial Revolution in Britain,” “India and Rome: Culture and Religion from the 
Classical Middle East to the Hindu Kush,” “The Arthurian Illuminated Manuscript and 
the Culture of the High Middle Ages,” and “Individual, State, and Law in Ancient 
Greece, Rome, and China.” 


Between 1985 and 1997, as a result of cooperation with USIA, foreign participants joined 
American teachers in NEH seminars focusing on American isistory and culture. USIA 
managed the selection process for foreign participants and supported the costs for those 
teachers. Participants and directors alike found their experience enriched by the greater 
diversity of perspectives, and teachers from abroad had the opportunity to pursue research 


at American institutions and take part in discussions with American colleagues. 


Many state humanities councils also offer programs for teachers. In Minnesota, for example, 
teachers could attend seminars on such topics as “World Mythologies, World Views,” 
“Beyond Disney’s ‘Lion King’: The Kingdoms of Medieval West Africa,” and “The Legacies 
of Greece and Rome.” “Teacher Enrichment Programs: The Maine Collaborative” offers 
seminars, workshops, and institutes for Maine’s K-12 teachers, encouraging lifelong learn- 
ing, enriching teaching, and affecting hundreds of students; the program for 1998-1999 
included “Chinese History and Culture.” In Nebraska, “Shakespeare and the Renaissance 
World” brings seminars, performances, and pre-performance discussions to teachers and 


students in five Nebraska communities. 


Institutes and seminars have helped faculty develop their expertise and enrich their courses, 
but that is not the only way in which the Endowment has promoted the improvement of 
humanities education on foreign cultures. Support provided to institutions allowed faculty 
to revise courses and curricula and improve teacher-training programs. Grants to the East- 
West Center at the University of Hawaii provided for workshops on Asian studies for 
faculty across the United States, including community college faculty. A recent grant to the 
World History Association is supporting a collaborative effort by the Association, the City 
University of New York at Queens, the University of Illinois at Chicago, and California 
State University, Long Beach, to develop and disseminate three models for integrating 


world history into social studies methods classes for pre-service teachers. 


The Endowment has also been interested in projects that help teachers use the new ele: 
tronic technologies to enhance students’ understanding of humanities subjects. 


To stimulate planning for constructive and substantive use of the new electronic 
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technologies to enhance learning in the humanities, the Endowment in 1996 
announced a three-year special opportunity for Teaching with Technology projects. 
The American Historical Association with NEH support has assembled teams of college 
and community college teachers from California, North Carolina, and Wisconsin to 
develop online materials for teaching US history, world history, and Western civilization 
survey courses. The Association will then disseminate these materials nationally. 

The Endowment also supported “Art and Life in Africa,” a CD-ROM database on sub- 
Saharan African visual arts developed at the University of lowa, lowa City, for use in 
high school world history curricula, and “Journey Along the Silk Road: Cross-Cultural 
Encounter and Exchange,” the development and field testing of a prototype CD-ROM 
on the Silk Road, a network of trade routes linking China and the Mediterranean, that 


allows students to explore themes of cultural exchange in world history. 


In the Spring of 1997 the Endowment joined with the Council of the Great City 
Schools, MCI WorldCom, and the National Trust for the Humanities to create 
“EDSITEment,” an internet resource that identifies the best available humanities 
websites for teachers, students, parents and educators and includes online lesson plans. 
“EDSITEment” is a user-friendly website with links to 72 of the top humanities sites, 
including resources for teaching about other countries, such as “African Studies 
WWW,” “AskAsia,” “Digital Dante,”and the Latin American Network Information 


Center. The sites are selected through a rigorous merit review process. 


From time to time the Endowment has also introduced special initiatives to encourage 
attention to important topics or issues in the humanities. Twice initiatives have focused 
on foreign languages. In 1985 the Endowment began two initiatives: “Understanding 
America” and “Understanding Other Cultures.” Acting Chairman John Agresto 
explained the intent: “The immediate goal of these two initiatives is to reinvigorate the 
study of American history and the study of foreign languages in order that we might 
all better appreciate what it means to be an American and better appreciate the charac- 
ter and the minds of other nations by studying their languages. These initiatives, it is 
my hope, will spearhead a movement that will ensure that our future generations will 
be able to exercise America’s role of world leadership in an enlightened and wise man- 
ner.”” Institutions such as Phillips University in Enid, Oklahoma, and Westminster 
College in New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, received grants to strengthen foreign 


language instruction through faculty and curricular development. 


The 1985 initiative, however, did not elicit a wide response. Therefore in 1990 the 


NEH Division of Education Programs announced a special five-year Special 
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ie 


Opportunity in Foreign Language Education. Aimed at strengthening foreign language 
at the pre-collegiate and undergraduate levels, the competition was open to projects on all 
languages but especially “{encouraged]} proposals for projects on critical, widely used lan- 
guages—such as Russian, Japanese, Chinese, and Arabic. . . not commonly taught in this 
country.” The Endowment also sought to encourage “language-across-the-curriculum” 
efforts to give undergraduates the opportunity to use the foreign language skills in upper- 
level courses in history, politics, religion, and economics as well as courses in literature. The 
American Council on Education with NEH support, for example, mounted a national effort 
to improve foreign language study in colleges and universities. A component of this effort 
was a project to strengthen language-across-the-curriculum programs. In the five years in 
which the Special Opportunity ran, the Endowment awarded 72 grants amounting to 
approximately $15,796,000 for a variety of activities including a project to develop a Russian 
language program at Luther College in Iowa, the development of a nation-wide achievement 
test in Japanese, a national project at Ohio State University on the Arabic language and cul- 
ture for high school teachers of social studies and languages. Another project at Middlebury 
College in Vermont aimed to create teaching materials integrating formal written Arabic with 
the vernacular form of the language spoken in Egypt. It utilized authentic video material col- 
lected in Cairo. The series that was developed has been highly successful, being adopted by 
more than 40 college-level programs in Arabic in the United States and in programs in 
England, Germany and the Netherlands. It has even been adopted in Arabic speaking coun- 


tries such as Morocco and Yemen as a means of learning the Egyptian vernacular. 


Some of these projects were aimed at early-immersion programs in elementary schools. 
A grant in support of a summer institute for thirty Georgia elementary school teachers of 
French and Spanish went to Macon College to support in-service professional development 
and the creation of authentic teaching materials including children’s classics. In 1990 the 
NEH supported the Public School District of Eugene, Oregon, as it developed a school 
devoted to Japanese language and culture immersion ultimately extending to grades K-8. 
The University of Oregon then received a 1994 grant to support the development of a 
national network for Japanese language immersion teachers in elementary schools. The 
network, which is still active, included an annual conference, a periodic newsletter, and an 
electronic resource exchange. Elementary Japanese immersion programs are now found 
across the country in Cincinnati; Anchorage; Detroit; Charlotte, North Carolina; Portland 
and Eugene, Oregon; Great Falls, Virginia; Montgomery County, Maryland; and at several 
locations in California. Another example is a grant to Northern Arizona University for a 


program to train 415 Arizona teachers of Spanish in kindergarten through the eighth grade 
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to integrate culrure and language more effectively through a study of Mexican history 
and Chicano literature. 


Reductions in funding since 1995 have drastically curtailed the Endowment's capacity 
to support humanities programs for teachers. As an illustration, in 1995 158 summer 
seminars and institutes were offered; in 2000 there will be only 49. In 1995 there were 
approximately 2,600 participants; in 2000 there will be only 890. To take it one step 
further, in 1995, the participants then reached approximately 403,000 students; in 
2000 participants will share their experiences with an estimated 136,500 students. 


PROGRAMS FOR THE PUBLIC 


The Endowment has contributed significantly to public understanding of different 
countries and cultures around the world. The success of all of these projects begins with 
NEH'’s requirement that projects have equally high scholarly and programmatic quality. 
To achieve this, experts in the various formats, such as filmmakers, radio producers, 
exhibition designers. and librarians, must collaborate over the full course of the project 


with scholars in the humanities. 


The Endowment has a long history of support for public programs on other cultures. 
In the agency's first decade, grants supported the costs of acquiring a British produc- 
tion of War and Peace for broadcast on American public television and helped support 
the popular “King Tut” exhibition, which drew large crowds of viewers around the 
country. The exhibition enabled the audiences not only to see valuable objects from 
ancient Egypt but also to gain insights into their discovery and historical significance 


through the design of the exhibition and explanatory material. 


While programs on American subjects have been far more common among NEH- 
funded projects, it has not been the Endowment’s policy to set priorities that would 
either promote or discourage certain subjects. The exceptions have been in the case of 
short-term special initiatives, for example, the Columbian Quincentenary Initiative, 
which resulted in the television series, “Columbus and the Age of Discovery,” as well 
as several exhibitions and reading and discussion programs in libraries concerned with 
the interaction between the Old and New Worlds. 


The Endowment’s approach was to determine which media, formats, and avenues 
attracted substantial public audiences and to work with experienced programmers to 
adapt these to humanities subjects and approaches. Over time, certain formats devel- 


oped as particularly effective at presenting humanities subjects to public audiences: 
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broadcast media, especially television; exhibitions in museums, historical societies, and 
libraries; and reading and discussion series. More recently, interactive multimedia technol- 
Ogy promises new opportunities for users to become engaged with humanities materials 
and issues. This new technology has already enhanced public programming on international 
subjects. For example, a recent grant to the Mint Museum of Art in Charlotte, North 
Carolina, is supporting “Life, Death, and Sport: The Mesoamerican Ballgame.” This travel- 
ing exhibition examines a team sport that has been played in elaborate masonry courts from 
1500 BCE onward. In addition to the exhibition, the Museum is creating a website that 
will provide special opportunities for users to explore the rituals and architecture of the 
ballgame as well as more general aspects of the culture, history, and art of the ancient civi- 
lizations of Central America. 


NEH media projects have brought the cultures of the world into people's living rooms, 
family rooms, kitchens, and even cars. They are recognized for their rigorous attention to 
content and their use of experts in the field as consultants. Media project budgets have been 
large enough to cover the additional costs of research and consultation that enable produc- 
ers not only to get the basic facts right but also more importantly to account fairly for the 
major interpretations and viewpoints. In a film series such as “The U.S. Mexican War,” for 


example, the perspectives of both American and Mexican scholars are explored. 


NEH films and television and radio programs have contributed to general knowledge 
and understanding of world history and cultures by complementing the programs produced 
for public television on news and public affairs. While such programs take pains to present 
information accurately and to analyze matters of current interest from multiple perspec- 
tives, most are not intended to delve into the long historical background from which 
current events have developed. The NEH-supported film, “The Gate of Heavenly Peace,” 
on the other hand, examined the demonstration in Tiananmen Square in 1989 by placing 
it in the larger context of political attitudes in China over the past century. A grant to the 
public radio news program The World supported a year-long series on the history of immi- 
gration from around the world to America. A grant in 1985 supported a series of radio 
programs on understanding modern India. One program, for example, examined India’s 
diverse languages, races, religions, geography, and climate; another examined Indian 
notions of time and how Mahatma Gandhi consciously blended past and present to achieve 
his political goals. In addition to the full series, short segments were produced and broad- 
cast on National Public Radio's A// Things Considered and Morning Edition, thus 


expanding the audience. 
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When Americans cannot visit the rest of world, museum and library exhibitions bring 
the world to America. Through its support, NEH has contributed to the creation of a 
genre of interpretive exhibits that provide background information and context for the 
objects on display. Wall labels and other interpretive materials of the quality and char- 
acter that NEH expects would not be possible without support for extensive research 
and consultation with scholars, and without this explanatory material many interna- 
tional subjects would remain beyond the comprehension of most viewers. Endowment 
support for international exhibits has enabled institutions to mount valuable, interest- 
ing exhibits that go beyond the scope of their permanent collections. Such exhibits 
are extremely expensive to mount, and support from NEH has therefore enhanced 
the service that museums provide to their communities. For example, the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art received a grant for a traveling exhibition examining the 
contributions of American Egyptologists and institutions to the understanding of 
ancient Egypt. The American Research Center in Egypt was the co-organizer of the 
exhibit, and members of the Supreme Council of Antiquities of Egypt participated in the 
planning. A recent grant to the Worcester Art Museum in Massachusetts is supporting 
“Antioch: The Lost Ancient City,” consisting of a traveling exhibition, catalog, video, 
website, and interpretive programs on 2nd-G6th century CE culture at Antioch, one of the 
four great cities of the Roman and early Christian world. The Museum of New Mexico 
in Santa Fe received support for “Carnival!”, a traveling exhibition on the changing social 
meaning and dynamics of the carnival festival in Europe and the Americas. 


Exhibitions traveling to public and university libraries throughout the United States 
reach millions of Americans. For example, “The Jazz Age In Paris,” which explores post- 
World War I Europe, particularly Paris, and offers a perspective on Europe's early jazz 
movement, its close relationship to the development of jazz in the US, and the American 
artists, writers and musicians who lived in Europe at the time. The exhibition is traveling 
to 28 public and academic libraries across the United States, taking with it bibliographic 
information and video tapes for classroom use. Other traveling exhibitions include “The 
Many Realms of King Arthur,” which examines medieval and Renaissance European texts 
relating the many, many stories of Knighthood, romance, the search for the Grail, and 
European contact with the Middle East from the early 12th through the 16th centuries. 
“Seeds of Change” and “New Worlds, Ancient Texts” are two other exhibitions that 

have traveled to hundreds of public and university libraries in an attempt to explain the 
cultural impact of the 15th century encounter of Europeans, Asians, and the inhabitants 


of the newly “discovered” American continents. 
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In addition, NEH grants have supported outreach activities for school children, and 
curricular components that small- to medium-sized museums and libraries do not have 
the resources to offer on their own. Such activities have not only extended the audiences 
for exhibits, they have enriched the curriculum of schools and the learning experiences of 
school children. 


Reading and discussion programs held in libraries throughout the United States give 
Americans an opportunity to enrich their reading experiences through conversations with 
scholars who study and teach literature. Such NEH projects differ in important ways from 
the more formal kinds of classes offered in college and university extension courses. They 
are the product of collaboration between a group of scholars and experts in public pro- 
grams, rather than the vision of one teacher. Reading and discussion programs in libraries, 
led by scholars from local academies, colleges, or universities, are spirited and substantive 
conversations that demonstrate the rewards of reading and sharing reactions to the texts. 
Many of the themes examined in these programs are drawn from books about other cul- 
tures and in languages other than English. Book discussion programs in America’s libraries 
have focused on literature from Africa, Asia, Europe, and Latin America. Discussions 

have occasionally been conducted in Spanish and in Asian languages. “The Language 

that Unites Us” and “The Bridges that Unite Us,” multi-lingual programs, have explored 
Spanish texts such as Neruda’s Garden: An Anthology of Odes, Fuentes’ The Crystal 
Frontier, and Alvarez's In the Time of the Butterflies, and Japanese texts, including 
Kenzaburo’s Aghwee the Sky Monster” and Kawabata Yahunari’s Thousand Cranes 

and Ozu Yasujiro’s film, “Tokyo Story.” 


With regard to international subjects, the programs that have been among the most suc- 
cessful with audiences have been those that help Americans understand how peoples 
around the world are adapting to change and how changes within and outside their bor- 
ders are affecting them. For example, a grant to the Howard County Library, Maryland, 
supported “Winds of Change: The Middle East.” This series was part of a larger reading 
and discussion series for public libraries and senior sites. The goal of the series was to 
explore objectively the sentiments of the people of the region and to examine the major 
issues that have contributed to developments in the Middle East today. Another program 


in the series focused on Russia and Eastern Europe. 


Because the viability of these programs does not depend on high audience numbers, they 
can address topics that would not justify the high cost of a national television broadcast or 


major national traveling exhibition. For example, some projects have focused on the emigra- 
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tion to America of smaller ethnic groups such as the Basque and the Hmong. A grant 
to The Book Group: Exploring Literature in Company, Salt Lake City, Utah, supported 
a project called “Voices from the Homeland.” This project focused on six works by 
South African writers. 


Multimedia projects are still a relatively new area for public humanities grants, and 

no large-scale interactive multimedia projects on international subjects have yet to come 
to fruition. Digital technology promises to enhance existing formats such as media broad- 
casts and museums exhibitions as well as to create new opportunities with independent 
interactive websites and CD-ROMS for individuals to engage international subjects. 
Some grants, such as to Oasis Institute (Older Adult Service and Information System) 
in Missouri for “Reemerging Russia: Search for Identity,” support web components. 
This project brought together humanities scholars and older Americans in a series of 
discussion programs in ten sites across the country to explore the reemergence of Russia 
through its literary, artistic, cultural, ethnic, and religious traditions. The grantees hope 
to link American participants to cities in Russia through the Sister Cities program. 


A number of the projects that the Endowment has supported have been taken abroad to 
overseas audiences. Some television series have been international co-productions, such 
as “Columbus and the Age of Discovery,” with versions designed for audiences in other 
countries; some museum exhibitions have traveled to points abroad, such as “China: 
5,000 Years,” which was seen at the Guggenheim Museums in New York City and 
Bilbao, Spain. In addition, the United States Information Agency has used material 
prepared for library exhibitions on US topics, such as Congress and Duke Ellington, 

in their programs abroad. 


Playing an important role in programs for the public and reaching millions of people 
each year across the nation are the state humanities councils. Many of the states have 
supported programs on the history and culture of other nations. Often these programs 
highlight countries to which some of a state's residents trace their roots. The Illinois 
Council, for example, is supporting workshops on Philippine history, programs on the 
state’s French heritage, and a “Midwestern Irish Language Initiative,” focusing on 
Gaelic language and cuiture. “GERMANY IN US" is a new statewide initiative of 
the Indiana Humanities Council, launched in the fall of 1999. According to the 1990 
census, one in three Indiana citizens claims a German ancestor, and “GERMANY IN 
US” reflects this heritage and highlights the contributions of German-Americans to 


Indiana's history and culture. The project also responds to interest in contemporary 
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German language and culture and the significant commercial ties between Indiana and 
Germany. The project offers a variety of programs, such as lectures, performances, film 
series, computer learning centers, and reading and discussion groups. It also includes a 
website with additional resources. 


“GERMANY IN US” is only one of the Indiana Council's international programs. 
Another program called “International Awareness Grants” is designed “to promote 
public awareness of Indiana's ties to the rest of the world.” One of the Council's grants is 
supporting a project that seeks to develop conflict resolution skills for 4th and 6th 

grade students with the assistance of music from around the world and what it teaches 
students about the cultures from which the music grew. Another Indiana project is 
“New Communities for the New Century: Answers for Retirement and Ecology,” 


exploring the challenges of retirement in other cultures and ecosystems. 


Other state councils sponsor programs on a wide variety of topics on world cultures. In 
Texas the Humanities Council supported a bilingual exhibition exploring the similarities 
between the 12,000-year-old archaeological and historical records of the grasslands of the 
Americas, specifically the Texas Southern riains and the Pampas of Argenzina. In Florida 
the Humanities Council assisted Florida International University to host a public confer- 
ence on the Dead Sea Scrolls. The Madison Children’s Museum received a grant from the 
Wisconsin Council in support of an exhibition and educational outreach programs on 
“Brazil: Beyond the Rainforest.” The Washington Commission for the Humanities speak- 
ers’ bureau offers programs on such topics as “Eyewitnesses on Global Frontiers.” This 
presentation offered a comparative study of the eyewitness accounts of three “shapers of 
the Western self-image” in the mid-19th century: David Livingstone in southern Africa, 


Charles Darwin in Argentina, and Alexis de Tocqueville in Algeria. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PERSPECTIVES IN 2000 


The Endowment's contributions to an understanding of other nations and of America’s place 

in the world have been steady and substamtial in the agency's first thirty-five years. The final 
decades of the millennium, however, have produced significant changes that challenge the 
Endowment’s leadership and staff to re-examine the role NEH should play in the future in sup- 
porting the international dimension of the humanities. Some of these changes are external co 
the Endowment, but one is internal. The crippling reductions in the NEH budget for its core 
programs imposed in fiscal year 1996, when the NEH appropriation was reduced by 36%, 
have severely limited what the agency can do in all areas of endeavor. Support for projects 
focusing on other cultures has decreased 54% since 1995. A restoration of funds for core 
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programs from public or private sources would allow the NEH again to take a leading role 
in the support of humanities activities focusing on other nations or involving international 
collaboration. For the present the Endowment must consider how best to plan for the 
immediate and more distant future when outside events and developments present both 
challenges and potential opportunities in an international context. 

The reduction in the Endowment's funds has come at a time when interest in inter- 
national connections and collaboration among humanists is growing. The last decade 
has seen a spate of conferences, publications, proposals, and debates about the impact 
of “globalization” and the consequences of technological advancements for research, 
education, and international communication and cooperation. Scholarly and educa- 
tional organizations and various government agencies are re-evaluating programs and 
priorities in this light. Since the end of the Cold War, scholars and public intellectuals 
have often debated the exact nature of “globalization,” but no one has disputed its 
rapid onset. Its impact cannot be ignored. 


The end of the Cold War, the advance of technology, and changes in sources of sup- 
port for international research and education led the American Council of Learned 
Societies (ACLS) to organize a meeting in 1994 on “The Internationalization of 
Scholarship” and to formulate an agenda for future action. Participants from the 
ACLS's constituent scholarly organizations saw an increase in opportunities for 
international research and collaboration, but substantial practical obstacles and a 
decrease in resources at the institutional and national levels * Scholarly libraries, they 
observed as an example, have been forced by fiscal constraints to reduce acquisitions 
of materials from abroad, and they pointed out that the “academic reward system in 
the U.S. continues to inhibit international scholarly activities.”” The participants 
affirrned “the importance of scholarship which increases our understanding of particu- 
lar countries and human communities across the world” and asserted that “we need a 
steadier, more even attention to the world, one chat is less subject to the fluctuations 


of interest caused by foreign policy issues, economic opportunities, or other causes.” 


Discussions of internationalization of research and education have been intertwined 
with other diverse issues facing scholars and educators in the humanities, such as the 
role of the humanities in the undergraduate curriculum and the challenges presented 
by the growth of fields such as cultural studies to the traditional definitions of the 
disciplines and the boundaries between them. As many educational institutions 
increasingly see the need to prepare students to function in a “global economy,” 


humanists are articulating their role in this mission. Addressing the topic, “The 
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Transformation of Humanistic Studies in the Twenty-first Century: Perils and 
Opportunities,” at an ACLS panel in 1997, Pauline Yu, Dean of Humanities, University 
of California, Los Angeles, affirmed the value of “the critical and self-reflective skills of 
humanistic disciplines” in the dialogue about globalization and commented, “If, as it 
appears, the university of the twenty-first century has declared itself an international 
institution, it ought to start by knowing something about the world.” Another panelist, 


Thomas Bender, Dean of Humanities at New York University, predicted: 


The context for humanistic scholarship in the next century will be at once local, national, 
and global. The humanities will make their connection to society at the local level, but 
this local focus will be inherently cosmopolitan, made so in part by the movement of 


peoples and ideas on a global scale.“ 


The argument for “internationalizing the curriculum” is being made in many quarters. 
Seventy-five percent of the state boards of education now have implemented specific 
expectations for the teaching of world history. Namji Steinemann of the Asia Society 
reports that the Society recently conducted surveys of teachers involved in international 
education and found that “the majority of teachers do not have the educational back- 
grounds necessary to deal competently with the courses they teach.” The American 
Historical Association responded to growing interest and demand for materials on world 
history with a series of Esscys on Global Comparative History, published in 1996. In the 
foreword to the series, editor Michael Adas explains the motivation for the series: “The 
appearance of numerous works by prominent scholars on transcultural interaction and on 
variations in social systems and politi-cal economies, the great proliferation at both the 
college and secondary-school level of courses on world history and numerous textbooks 
with which to teach them, and the formation in recent years of the World History 
Association . . . all testify to the increasing importance of global and comparative scholar- 
ship and teaching within the historical profession.” Robert L. Albright, President of 
Johnson C. Smith University in Charlotte, North Carolina, in an essay in Educating for 
Global Competence: America’s Passport to the Future, comments, “What a sad irony that 

the most international people in the world should be in dire need of being international- 
ized .. . I suspect that our understanding of our ethnic diversity would be illuminated 
and enlightened by a better understanding of the world that surrounds us, of the people 


with whom we share this world.” 


Other government agencies view the internationalization of education and research as 


“an established fact and a major industry.” A background paper for the United States 
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Network for Educational Information, a partnership between the Department of 
Education, US Information Agency, US Department of State, and several higher 
education associations, sets the context for the network’s functions as an information 
and referral service for American students, teachers, and institutions interested in 


international education and exchanges: 


Increasingly, the components of our {educational} system are required to prepare 
Americans to work in a global economy and to themselves compete as service 
providers in an international education and training market. American business 
and industry is strongly supportive of this international involvement, as is govern- 
ment at all levels. Much of the current impetus for American educational reform 
and improved standards derives from the nationwide effort to become and remain 


economically and educationally competitive in a world context.” 


The National Science Foundation currently dedicates $350 million a year to interna- 
tional activities. The agency states, “Research and education in science and 
engineering benefit immensely from international cooperation.” The international 
aspect of the NSF's mission is “to advance U.S. science and engineering through 
international activities consistent with the increasingly global nature of research and 
education and to ensure that U.S. scientists and engineers develop the international 


experience and capabilities to support and participate in these activities.” 


As the National Endowment for the Humanities moves into the next century, the 
implications of developments in the scholarly and education communities in all areas 
must inform planning and guide responsiveness. The importance of the international 
dimension of the humanities must be considered. The creation of an Endowment- 
wide working group focusing on international activities is a step in that direction and 
has served to remedy a past absence of attention to an aspect of NEH activity that 
this report shows is generally dispersed throughout the agency's programs. Charged 
with reviewing the implications of developments in international research and educa- 
tion and the public’s interests along with the Endowment’s current and potential 
relationships with the humanities communities in other countries, the working group 
can monitor the effectiveness of NEH programs and help formulate recommenda- 


tions for future planning. 


Whether we are examining themes in works of literature, exploring the history of 


technology, or studying the roots of democracy, the trail of inquiry inevitably reaches 


across borders and into the wider human experience. Because “the humanities know 
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no national boundaries,”” the Endowment must consider how “globalization” is chang- 
ing its research, education, and public outreach mission and must prepare for new 


challenges and new opportunities. 


PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE: RECOMMENDATIONS 


The most effective way to restore support for international activities in the humanities 
undertaken by and benefiting Americans is to increase support for the NEH’s core pro- 
grams. The overview of the history of NEH support for projects on other cultures makes 
clear the breadth and richness of the past contributions and the continuing possibilities. 
The Endowment has made its contribution without a separate division or office of interna- 
tional programs and without special encouragement of projects focusing on foreign 
cultures. The members of the International Working Group regard the Endowment 's 
record as confirmation of the success of the NEH review system and do not recommend 
anv institutional changes that would isolate international projects. Scholars, educators, 
and organizers of public programs appear to need merely some sense that projects with an 
international component and those focused on the study of foreign cultures will continue 


to be an important component in the mosaic of Endowment programas and interests. 


The reductions in the Endowment’s Congressional allocation in FY 1996 forced the elimi- 
nation of some programs that have made important contributions to knowledge of other 
cultures and imposed severe funding constraints on others. The International Working 
Group recommends the restoration or strengthening of several core programs. In addition, 
the group recommends consideration of several new initiatives should funds become avail- 
able. Some of these initiatives are not conceived as solely “international” in purpose, but 
would have wide application to humanities topics. Increased funding for core programs and 
for the new initiatives outlined below will in most cases simultaneously benefit projects on 


US culture while having a special importance for projects with an international focus. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


1. ENHANCING EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR ACADEMIC AND 
PUBLIC AUDIENCES 


Teaching World History 


Recent developments both in research and in K-12 education argue for active attention 


to this area of inquiry. The study of world history has only in the past twenty years 
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moved from being the preserve of individual scholars of considerable breadth (such 
as Marshall Hodgson, William McNeil, and Philip Curtin) to becoming a “field.” The 
World History Association was started in 1982, but the infrastructure to support that 
field of inquiry is still being built. Graduate programs are relatively few. Good teach- 
ing must be grounded in sound scholarship, and that scholarship is now appearing 


at a more steady pace and sparking lively responses. 


School planners and legislators across the country have jumped ahead of the field’s 
development to require world history and cultures courses in the high school curricu- 
lum. Enthusiasm for school reform has promoted the implementation of various kinds 
of content standards, and now these are being subjected to an equally broad commit- 
ment to student assessment. New York, for example, now has a two-year world 
history and cultures requirement, and soon high school students will be required to 
take Regents tests to see how well the goals have been accomplished. The majority 

of America’s schools offer world history courses, but there is a shortage of teachers 
adequately prepared to teach world history. Very little has been done to provide in- 


service and pre-service training opportunities in this area. 


This situation offers the Endowment an unusual opportunity to encourage the devel- 
opment of a field important to the humanities, to generate better teaching materials, 
and to train both teachers and education school faculty in world history and literature. 
Additional funding for Seminars and Institutes, if it were available, could allow, for 
example, five summer institutes for school teachers on teaching world history and 
cultures and ten seminars looking in depth at issues or topics in world history such as 
“nationalism” or “urbanization.” The recent grant to the World History Association 
might provide a model for national education projects directed at pre-service training. 
The development of computer-assisted teaching materials could help address the prob- 
lem of inadequate texts. Grants might also support institutions or consortia intent on 
developing graduate programs in world history. The Endowment might also consider 
encouraging applications for synthetic research projects through the Fellowships and 


Collaborative Research program. 


* IMPACT: Such an effort could have a broad outreach and strengthen the capacity 


of teachers to respond to states’ requirements for the teaching of world history. 


* COST: With grants typically ranging from about $150,000 for a National 
Education Project, about $90,000 for a seminar, and $160,000 for an institute, 


the cost of three national projects, five to seven seminars, and four to five 
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institutes conceivably would range from $1,400,000 to $1,900,000. Support for 
research projects could range from $30,000 for a fellowship to $150,000 for a 


collaborative research project. 


¢ STAFFING: An increase in funding available for existing programs would not necessi- 


tate the addition of staff. 


Travelling Small-scale Exhibitions 


Interest in international subjects is not limited to America’s largest cities, even though they 
tend to be the sites of large exhibitions of objects from other countries. Because of both 

the costs involved and the difficulties of handling fragile and rare objects, institutions in 
America’s smaller towns are not equipped to display exhibitions of extremely valuable 
international objects. Many cultural institutions, however, have objects of lesser rarity 

and fragility that nonetheless have strong cultural and historical value, objects usually in 
storage and not on display. The Endowment could institute a program to support smaller 
exhibitions of such sturdy, interesting materials that could travel for up to three years to a 
large number of venues. Such exhibitions could address a single foreign culture or compare 
two or more cultures around a set of common themes. The exhibitions would offer a partic- 
ular advantage for small towns by making it possible for their residents to see close-by the 
cultures of distant, unfamiliar lands. In addition, these exhibitions focusing on other coun- 
tries should be designed especially to complement the teaching of world history in the 
schools. The subjects of the exhibitions would be chosen to focus on the material culture 

of the selected countries and time periods of the curricula of local schools. For example, an 
exhibition could look at farming techniques around the world in the Fourteenth Century or 
slave objects from ancient Egypt through American slavery. The Endowment could support 
the collaboration between museums and educational institutions to ensure the interest of 
the exhibitions to the schools. The State Humanities Councils could also play a part in help- 
ing organize travelling exhibitions and in setting up complementary programs for public 
and school audiences. This program would play a significant role in extending the reach 


of Endowment programs to small towns across the United States. 


* IMPACT: Such a program could reach broad audiences and also support the curricu- 


lum of local school systems as well as the individual efforts of local teachers. 


¢ COST: The costs of such an effort would include the coordination of the subjects and 
the sites between museums and schools; the design, implementation, and travelling 


of the exhibits; special activities for school children at the museum; and appropriate 
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materials and programs for general audiences. Grants to plan such exhibitions 
would average $50,000, with the expectation of institutional cost-sharing. Grants 
for implementation would range between $200,000 and $300,000. The cost of 
10 planning awards and 4 implementation awards would be approximately 
$1,500,000. 


¢ STAFFING: The program would require additional program and support staff in 
the Division of Public Programs; some work could be involved for the staff of 


the Division of Education Programs. 


Multimedia Projects in Public Programs 


The Endowment could encourage the development of interactive multimedia projects 
that demonstrate the many powers of digital technology to present humanities content 
in exciting, compelling ways for audiences. The Endowment could call for proposals to 
create model programs in connection with media broadcasts, exhibitions, and reading 
and discussion groups. We can see even at this early point that digital technology 
promises to enhance existing formats such as media broadcasts and museum exhibi- 
tions as well as create new opportunities for individual use through independent 
interactive websites and CD-ROMs. Such an initiative would be of particular benefit 
to projects on foreign cultures, with which the audience is usually less familiar and 
where there are fewer opportunities for study. The initiative would call for 10 grants 
to develop pilot projects and 3 grants to produce a full scale model project in each of 


the major program areas, media, exhibitions, and independent projects. 


* IMPACT: As broadcast television goes digital, radio programming makes greater 
and greater use of the web to rebroadcast and enhance programming, and more 
and more museums, historical societies, and libraries experiment with technology 
to inform visitors about their collections and exhibitions and involve them in 


further study, such an initiative could have a wide impact. 


* COST: We anticipate the cost of 10 development grants to be about $50,000 
each and the cost of 3 production grants to average $400,000 each; the total 
cost would be $1,700,000. 


* STAFFING: Such an initiative would require extensive staff work with potential 


applicants and would also inspire more applications than we currently receive. 


Additional program and support staff would therefore be needed. 
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An International Dimension to “My History Is America’s History” 


“My History Is America’s History” is the Endowment’s web-based project on the connec- 
tions between family history and American history. Incorporated into the next phase of 
the project could be additional international links to resources that can help users extend 
their searches back in time and across borders to the countries of origin. Links to emigra- 
tion institutes abroad and to the official web pages of individual countries could be 


established to provide a gateway for further exploration. 


¢ IMPACT: Helping Americans trace their family histories back beyond the first immi- 
grants can provide incentives to learn more about the countries from which they 


came and would expand knowledge of history, geography, and world culture. 


¢ COST AND STAFFING: The cost and staffing needs for this particular dimension of the 
next stage of the project cannot be isolated from overall costs of the “My History is 


America’s History” project. 


2. ENCOURAGING INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH AND COLLABORATION 


Resident Scholars in World Cultures 


In partnership with another agency or foreign government, the Endowment could 
support a program under which an American institution would apply to host a distin- 
guished foreign scholar who would collaborate with local faculty in research, faculty 
development activities, and educational and public programs. Funding from other 
sources, US or foreign, might support the costs of the scholar’s salary, travel, and resi- 
dence, and the Endowment could support partial administrative coscs of the host 
institution. Anticipating that a large number of institutions would be interested in such a 
program, the group recommends that such an initiative be limited at the outset to uni- 
versity or college humanities centers and the regional centers in order to control the 


numbers of applications. 


* IMPACT: Such a program would enable institutions to strengthen their programs in 
specific area studies or foreign languages and develop public programs based on the 


areas of expertise of the distinguished resident scholar. 


¢ COST: With an expectation of institutional cost sharing, a grant might support partial 
costs of administration and local faculty activities and public programs in an amount of 


about $50,000 a year. Twenty awards would cost approximately $1,000,000. 


¢ STAFFING: The program would require additional program and support staff. 
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The NEH Regional Centers as International Centers 


AMERICAN STUDIES SCHOLARS FROM ABROAD 


The NEH Regional Centers will be ideal locations fur scholars of American Studies 
from other countries to conduct research and participate in collegial activities, such as 
conferences and faculty development seminars on topics pertinent to the region. The 
International Working Group recommends that the Endowment seek partnerships 
with private foundations, other government agencies, the Fulbright Scholar Program, 
community heritage groups, the American Studies Association, and other professional 
associations here and abroad to foster opportunities for scholars and teachers from 


other countries to have periods of residence at the regional centers. 


* IMPACT: The presence of scholars and teachers of US history and culture from 
other countries would enrich dialogue and provide diverse perspectives on issues in 
American studies. The international visitors themselves would benefit from oppor- 
tunities to conduct research at local institutions and participate in dialogue with 


local scholars and teachers. 


* COSTS: Costs for scholars from abroad would have to be born by other funders. 
Once the Regional Centers have been established, they might make applications to 
the Endowment for faculty development projects, public programs, collaborative 
research projects, and international scholarly conferences on topics in American 


studies with participation by both local and visiting scholars and teachers. 


* STAFFING: International initiatives at the regional centers would have no impact 


on staffing at the Endowment. 


Programs on Comparative Cultural Perspectives and US Foreign Policy 


The International Working Group recommends that, once the regional centers have 
been established, they take advantage of the expertise of individuals with diverse 
experience who may be resident in the region temporarily or permanently. Many US 
citizens serve abroad, either within the Foreign Service, or in the various volunteer 
activities funded by the US or by international agencies of which the US is a part. 
Their long stays in the target country give them a fuller understanding of the area 
than, say, journalists who cover dramatic events. When such persons return to the 


United States, either for home stay or to return to their usual employment, their 
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expertise is rarely tapped. The major think tanks focus on high level and high visibility 
personnel, and universities require scholars, not “hands-on types.” The establishment of 
a “foreign-policy-specialist-in-residence” position at each regional center could accomplish 


two useful functions: 


¢ Bring persons with firsthand knowledge of some part of the globe to the region, 
which may not have specialists in that area, and facilitate contacts with local humani- 


ties scholars, and 


* Enable US citizens serving abroad to spend meaningful time in parts of the US that 


they may have not experienced before. 


The centers could also invite former Peace Corps participants, Fulbright fellows in the 
region, US Fulbright alumni, and scholars supported by other exchange organizations, 


such as IREX, to participate in activities. 


* IMPACT: The presence of US citizens with substantial experience abroad would enrich 


dialogue and provide diverse perspectives on regional studies and the history of US 
foreign policy. 
* COSTS: Costs to the NEH would be primarily those involved in the establishment of 


the centers. Subsequent applications might be expected for international scholarly 


conferences on topics in American and regional studies. 


¢ STAFFING: International initiatives at the regional centers would have no impact on 


staffing at the Endowment. 


3. RESTORATIONS 


The reductions in the Endowment’'s budget since 1995 forced decreases in the numbers 
and size of grants made in the core programs and also the elimination of several free- 
standing programs with their own budget lines within the divisions’ budgets. For 
example, the Endowment provided $5,000,000 to support 70 summer seminars for 
school teachers in 1995, and this year awarded only $1,253,560 for 14 seminars, to be 
held in 2000—a 75% reduction. Projects previously supported in the separate programs 
in the Research Division are still eligible in the Collaborative Research Program, but the 
overall level of funding available has been reduced 50%. Funding for projects other than 
scholarly editions, such as translations, archaeology projects, scholarly conferences, and 
other kinds of collaborative research, has decreased 70%. All of these programs made 


valuable contributions to the understanding of other cultures. Restoration of funding and in 
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some cases the reinstatement of specific programs would restore the NEH's capacity to 
support the humanities in an international context. The following recommendations 
offer examples of what restoration of previous programs and strengthening of existing 
programs could do to broaden understanding of other cultures. 


Access to Foreign Archival Material 


The Division of Preservation and Access and the Division of Research have supported 
a number of projects that gave American scholars greater information about primary 
source collections abroad. For example, a grant to the ACLS in 1993 supported the 
microfilming of 3,760 titles of Chinese-language monographs published between 
1931 and 1945, the years leading up to and including the Sino-Japanese War. The 
microfilm is now available at the Center for Research Libraries in Chicago or by 
interlibrary loan. In 1989, the Endowment supported a project to provide a compre- 
hensive inventory of the Vatican Archives (records generated by nearly five hundred 
distinct offices and agencies between circa 800 A.D. and the present), which had pre- 
viously been described in indexes, and indexes of indexes, that were available only in 
the index room of the Archives in Rome. The inventory, available online and pub- 
lished in 1998, provides a researcher with a clear idea of the content and 
arrangement of the records, thus allowing for efficient planning of research travel, 
and, as a recent reviewer put it, “{[saving]} precious hours of research time for those 


who consult the collection in person.” 


Both the Text Encoding Initiative (TEI) and Encoded Archival Description (EAD), 
supported by the Endowment in various manifestations—pilot and implementation 
projects, invited conferences—have had international impact on the way electronic 
text is marked up for exchange, manipulation, searching, and other uses. Such stan- 
dards, applied internationally, make information about foreign resources and 
publications more easily available to American scholars. At a time of rapid technolog- 
ical development, it is important that humanities resources be fully and efficiently 


represented on the World Wide Web (or its successor). 


An increase in funds to the division would allow the possibility of greater support for 
such projects. The group suggests that, if additional funds become available, the 
Endowment consider a special emphasis on access to foreign documentary collections 


and research tools for the study of foreign cultures. 


¢ IMPACT: Increased access to information about collections abroad would benefit 


American scholars and save time and expense in their research efforts. 
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* COST: Approximately $100,000 a year. 


¢ STAFFING: Additional staff with specialized skills (1/2 FTE) would be needed. 


Archaeology 


Support for archaeology projects began in the Endowment’s earliest years. Between 1965 
and 1995 a total of 293 projects received NEH grants. In 1995, the last year in which 
there was a separate archaeology program, 19 projects were funded; in 1999 only four 
projects received support, and the amount of funds awarded was only 36% of what had 
been awarded in 1995. The Endowment was for the first thirty years of its existence the 
major funder of historical archaeology projects conducted by US scholars here and 
abroad. The National Science Foundation (NSF), which also funds archaeology, has 
different priorities. It seeks “to support the acquisition of anthropologically relevant 
archaeological knowledge and to strengthen the structural context within which such 
research takes place.” A recent study by an NEH staff member showed that 90% of the 
recipients of NSF archaeology grants between 1991 and 1998 were in anthropology 
departments. Projects in classical, Egyptian, and ancient Near Eastern archaeology are 
rarely funded by NSF. Thus, the reduction of NEH support has been a major setback 


for US archaeological research. 


The International Working Group therefore recommends that funding be sought for the 


restoration of the Archaeology Program. 


* IMPACT: Grants would benefit the discipline of historical archaeology and would 
help train scores of young archaeologists (both students and recent recipients of the 


doctoral degree) working on large-scale projects with senior scholars. 


* COSTS: Restoration of funding to 1995 levels would require approximately 
$2,200,000 (combination of outright and matching funds). This would enable fund- 
ing 18 at an average cost of $75,000 in outright funds and $45,000 in matching 


funds for each multi-year grant. 


* STAFFING: One additional program officer would be needed. 


Strengthening Museums Programs 


Objects and physical materials are an excellent way to “show” public audiences the 
history and culture of other areas of the world, and international subjects are more 


numerous among museum projects than in other categories in the Division of Public 
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Programs. NEH-supported exhibitions have treated art from the major areas of the 
world and the major historical periods. International exhibitions, however, cost more 
in general than exhibitions on domestic subjects for a variety of reasons. The costs of 
shipping valuable objects around the world are much higher than shipping across the 
United States. In addition, a curator may be required to accompany the objects to 
oversee their shipping and installation, and fees may be required to borrow the 
objects. With reduced funds available to the Division, fewer museum projects in gen- 
eral can be supported, and therefore fewer international exhibitions. In FY 1995 the 
Endowment awarded $9,987,000 for museum projects; in 1999 only $3,484,000— 
a reduction of 65%. A restoration of funds for Museums programs would make possi- 


ble a concomitant increase in support for international exhibitions. 


* IMPACT: An increase overall in funding for museum projects would make it 
possible for more museums to mount special exhibitions and would benefit large 
numbers of visitors to museums and as well as provide experiences that would 


enrich local educational programs. 


* COST: With grants ranging potentially from $100,000 to $150,000 the cost 
of twenty additional grants would range from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. 


¢ STAFFING: An increase in funding available for the existing program might neces- 


sitate additional staff if application numbers increase substantially. 


Strengthening Summer Seminars and Institutes 


Among the programs most hard hit by the reductions in the Endowment’'s budget 
since 1995 are the Summer Seminar and Institute Programs. As an illustration, in 
1995 the Endowment offered 158 summer seminars and institutes; in 2000 there 
will be only 49—a 69% decrease. Serving faculty at all levels, these programs used to 
reach approximately 2,600 participants, who in turn shared their experiences with an 
estimated 403,000 students. In 2000 there will be only 890 participants. A restora- 
tion of funds for Seminars and Institutes would make possible a concomitant increase 


in support for projects addressing other cultures. 


* IMPACT: Restoration of funding to pre-1996 levels would enable the Endowment 
to offer summer programs for teachers on a wide variety of topics in the study of 
US and other cultures at 150-175 locations spread around the United States. An 


estimated 2¢0v participants could be supported. 


* COST: With the average cost for a seminar being $90,000 and the average cost 
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for an institute $160,000, the cost of approximately 160 seminars and institutes 
would be $20,000,000. 


¢ STAFFING: Staff for these programs was reduced in 1996 and, if funds were restored 
to previous levels and applications and participant reports increased, additional staff 
would be required. 


Translations 


The Endowment's support of scholarly translations has brought well over 550 works in 
more than 100 languages to American scholars, teachers, students, and the public. It also 
gave legitimacy and recognition to the activity of scholarly translation. Except for the 
small Wheatland Foundation, the NEH Translations program was the principal funding 
agency to which scholars engaged in translations could turn. While projects involving 
translations remain eligible in the Fellowships, Stipends, and Collaborative Research 
programs, relatively few have been funded in recent years. The work of the scholar-trans- 
lator, while critical to basic research, education, and the actual enjoyment of the reading 
public, is sometimes viewed as necessary but not genuinely original. The NEH 
Translations program changed that perception by applying rigorous criteria: the appli- 
cants had to make the case that the work to be translated was truly significant to the 
humanities and that it would be given historical and cultural context through a scholarly 
introduction and annotation. Reviewing translation proposals with other types of 
research activities makes the rigorous adherence to these standards more difficult. The 
International Working Group therefore recommends that funding be sought for the 


restoration of the Translations program. 


* IMPACT: The impact will be on teachers and students, who would benefit from avail- 
ability of source material for classroom and research use; students who would sce the 
advantages of learning other languages if they are exposed to interesting translations; 
and the general public, which would have good translations of important texts and 
documents. In addition, the support of translations conveys to other countries that 


the United States is interested in the cultural heritage of other parts of the world. 


¢ COST: At an average grant size of $80,000 ten awards would require 
$800,000 a year. 


¢ STAFFING: Restoration of a separate program would require additional staff. 
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Travel Grants 


Young scholars who received NEH support for travel to research collections and 
archives in the period from 1983 to 1994 reported that receiving the small grant at a 
critical time in their careers was an important boost to their professional development. 
The NEH award not only helped them finance exploratory trips co collections but also 
served as an important credential and testimony to the merit of their projects. The 
International Working Group recommends that the Endowment seek a means of assist- 
ing younger scholars with research travel, but recognizes the logistical and staffing 
burdens of what would be a very high-volume program. The group recommends that 
eligibility be limited to untenured scholars who have not received prior support from 
the Endowment or major postdoctoral research awards from other sources. 


* IMPACT: Grants would benefit scholars at the early stages of their careers and 
would have a broad outreach. 


* COST: The Division of Research has proposed the reinstitution of a Travel co 
Collections program with grants of $1500 each. Two hundred awards would 
cost $300,000. 


* STAFFING: Even with restricted eligibility the reinstitution of a travel grant 
program would require additional program and support staff. The Research 
Division and the Grants Office cannot absorb another high-volume program 


with current staff. 


4. POTENTIAL PARTNERSHIPS 


The International Working Group is exploring the possibility of partnerships with 
other government agencies and private foundations. In some cases existing programs 
supporting the study of other cultures are complementary, and NEH has previously 
joined with other government agencies, such as NSF, the Department of Education, 
and USIA, in support of a variety of activities that responded to the separate goals 

of each agency. For example, between 1985 and 1997, foreign participants joined 
American teachers in NEH seminars focusing on American history and culture. USIA 
managed the selection process for foreign participants and supported the costs for 
those teachers while the Endowment supported the administrative costs of the 


project and the stipends for US participants. 


Cooperation with private organizations and foundations has made possible several 


projects and initiatives. A recent result of such cooperation is the “Edsitement” 
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project, created by the Endowment, the Council of the Great City Schools, MCI 
WorldCom, and the National Trust for the Humanities.: Through the use of matching 
offers the Endowment has also encouraged third-party support, both US and foreign. For 
example, in the Translations program the offer of matching funds was used to encourage 
other countries to join with the United States in support of these projects that indeed 
increase cultural interchange. Many did so, most notably the governments of Germany, 
France, Spain, and the Netherlands. Archaeology and editions projects have also been 


very successful in raising private contributions in response to NEH matching offers. 


Details of other possible partnerships will emerge as discussions with other agencies, 


organizations, and foundations proceed and opportunities are identified. 


5. OTHER SUGGESTIONS 


The International Working Group has under discussion other ideas that require more 
research and discussion with program staff before the group can make specific recom- 


mendations. One example is: 


Ventures for Public Television and Public Radio 


Less programming in the broadcast media, even public television and public radio, is 
demonstrably devoted to foreign subjects than to American subjects. On public televi- 
sion, there is no standing series comparable to The American Experience or American 
Masters that is devoted to international history and culture, and foreign subjects have 

to compete against a wide variety of subjects and specials for the ever diminishing unre- 
served spots on the prime time schedule. On public radio, there is one daily on-going 
series devoted to international issues, The World, but this is a news magazine program, 
and it focuses therefore on current events and topics of timely interest. Independent 
delimited radio documentary series face great challenges to broadcast because more and 
more programmers of radio stations are reluctant to suspend popular daily on-going 
programs to make room for such series. Thus, it is not sufficient for NEH to support the 
costs of producing television and radio programs on international subjects; the programs 
still must secure good broadcast arrangements in order to reach significant audiences. 

In addition, public television is turning more and more to international co-productions to 
finance international subjects. Developers of such programs are reluctant to apply to 
NEH for funds because of the extensive time and effort required by our review process 


when in shorter time and with far less documentation they can secure funding from other 
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sources. Thus, those international subjects most likely to interest audiences are cur- 


rently being produced independently of NEH. 


The International Working Group believes that the Endowment should explore the 
possibility of two kinds of initiatives for Media, one for television, one for radio. 
With television, the Endowment should explore the possibility of forming partner- 
ships with other funders of international subjects to develop and fund series on 
international subjects. Such a partnership would require NEH to review television 
projects somewhat differently from the way it does now. The advantage would be 
that NEH would regain the opportunity to participate in highly successful, highly 
appealing /series both nationally and internationally, such as “Columbus and the 
Age of Discovery.” For radio, the working group suggests developing an initiative 
to develop humanities programming on foreign cultures designed to be broadcast 
within existing, on-going programs. This would be similar to an initiative we 
offered two years ago that was devoted to American subjects and that received an 


enthusiastic response. 


¢ COST OF A TELEVISION PARTNERSHIP: To be a large enough funder to influence 
the scholarly content of a high visibility international series, the NEH would 
need to contribute $750,000, much of which, perhaps even all of which, could 
be in matching funds. 


* COST OF A RADIO INITIATIVE: 6 development grants at $50,000 each, 2 
production grants at $300,000, or a total of $900,000, 


¢ STAFFING: To undertake these two different media efforts, one additional 


program officer would be required, in addition to support staff. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the nineteenth century, as science was expanding our capacity for understanding 
the world and as technology demonstrated its ability to deliver what we wanted from 
the world, some scholars and literary figures registered their discomfort with the 
social and cultural changes that accompanied the growth of science and technology. 
Other writers, such as Walt Whitman, welcomed and generally endorsed the advance 
of science but still retained a degree of ambivalence about its capacity to explain the 
ultimate mysteries of the universe and human existence. Whitman's lines from 1865 
seem to evoke this uncertainty: 


When | heard the learn’d astronomer; 

When the proofs, the figures, were ranged in columns before me; 

When | was shown the charts and diagrams, to add, divide, and measure them; 
When I, sitting, heard the astronomer, where he lectured 

with much applause in the lecture room, 

How soon, unaccountable, | became tired and sick; 

Till rising and gliding out, | wander'd off by myself, 

In the mystical moist night-air, and from time to time, 

Look’d up in perfect silence at the stars. 


By the second half of the twentieth century, despite the enormous benefits wrought 
by the scientific revolution, there was still much discomfort in some quarters over the 
power of science and technology. In the years following World War ll, many people 

in America began to argue that a serious imbalance existed—in terms of influence, 
power, and access to funding from private and public sources——between the sci- 
ences, on the one hand, and the humanities and the arts, on the other and that this 
inequality might, over time, contribute to a dehumanization of American society. 


The apparent imbalance between the humanities and the sciences in mid-century 
America can also be understood in the context of C.P. Snow's influential and contro- 
versial 1959 publication, \ In this essay, Snow argued that the humanities and the 
sciences were distinctive “cultures” and that, in comparison to scientists, humanists 
were becoming increasingly less important to modern society. Identifying what he 
saw as two polarized systems of thought, Snow lamented that “there seems to be no 
place where the cultures meet” and concluded that “closing the gap between our 
cultures is a necessity in the most abstract intellectual sense as well as in the most 
practical... .. When those two senses have grown apart, then no society is going to 
be able to think with wisdom.” 
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NEH, THE HUMANITIES, AND THE SCIENCES 


The perception that the humanities and the sciences existed in a state of tension 

was a major concern of the scholars, educators, and political leaders who helped to 
establish the National Endowment for the Humanities (NEH) in 1965. These leaders 
called attention to the federal government's decision a decade-and-a-half earlier to 
strengthen the nation’s scientific knowledge base by establishing a National Science 
Foundation (NSF) and pointed to Washington's dramatically increased support of 
NSF and the scientific disciplines in the wake of the launching of Sputnik in 

1957 and the advent of the “space race” between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Noting the similarities between the sciences and the humanities as systematic 
approaches to knowledge and understanding, they maintained that the humanistic 
disciplines were thus a legitimate national concern and should not be neglected. 
Many supporters of the humanities also argu.d that the humanities offered 
something important to the American people that was in danger of being lost, 

due to the profound scientific and technological transformations of modern society 


and culture. 


These ideas came together forcefully in the landmark 1964 study, Report of the 
Commission on the Humanities, which played a pivotal role in helping to win federal 
recognition and support for the humanities. The Commission found that “the state 
of the humanities today creates a crisis for national leadership. . . . The challenge is 
no less critical and direct than the one we have already met with our strong advocacy 
of healthy and generously supported science. It must be met in turn with equal vision 
and resolve.” Moreover, the Report held that “science, as a technique and expression of 
intellect, is . . .closely affiliated with {the} humanities” and “the natural sciences, the 
social sciences, and the humanities are of their nature, allies.” The Report postulated 
that “if the interdependence of science and the humanities were more generally 
understood, men would be more likely to become masters of their technology and 
not its unthinking servants.” These viewpoints were soon to be echoed in the pream- 
ble to the National Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities Act of 1965, in 
which Congress declared that “a high civilization must not limit its efforts to science 
and technology alone but must give full value and support to the other great 


branches of man’s scholarly and cultural activity.” 


For more than thirty years NEH has helped through its grant-making and 


other activities to facilitate cooperation between humanists and scientists and to 
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demonstrate that the humanities have important contributions to make in understanding 
the impact of scientific and technological change in modern American society. 


The Endowment’s support for projects that explore the relationships between the human- 
ities and science and technology has encompassed grants for research, education, preser- 
vation, and public projects through the Endowment’s core programs. The agency has 
also created discrete programs that promote humanities studies of science and technology 
and, on occasion, it has entered into formal partnerships with other agencies, such as the 
National Science Foundation, that would advance common interests involving the 


humanities and the sciences. 


One of the objectives of this paper is to lay the foundation for future work in the human- 
ities, science, and technology and to suggest collaborations that could be forged with 
other institutions and organizations to advance this effort. To increase our understanding 
of the impact that developments in science and technology have on our culture, to 
convey that understanding to students and the general public, and to promote public 
discussion of these topics has been—and should continue to be—an important priority 


of the National Endowment for the Humanities. 


THE IMPACT OF THE COMPUTER 


The Endowment has also been an influential national leader in championing and helping 
to shape the growth of the use of computer technologies in all areas of the humanities. 
At the time of the agency's creation in 1965, however, the impact of the computer 
revolution on the intellectual and cultural worlds of the humanities was scarcely foreseen. 
Indeed, as in the debate over the relationship between the humanities and the sciences, 
many commentators at the time regarded “computers” and “the humanities” as concepts 


that were antithetical. 


Although the computer revolution was well underway by the mid-1960s and a small 
number of humanities projects were already employing this new technology, most people 
viewed the humanities disciplines primarily as an alternative of sorts to the “impersonal” 
world of “machines” and computers. Even the Chairman of IBM, Thomas J. Watson, Jr., 
who had served as a mernber of the National Commission on the Humanities, thought 
that this information technology was of little interest to the humanities. In March 1965, 
for example, in a statement prepared for a Senate committee then conducting the 
hearings that would lead to the creation of NEH, Watson examined “the impact of 


technological change in the humanities” and came to the conclusion that “{w)ithin our 
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lifetime machines will hopefully remove burdens from men’s shoulders and minds, 
freeing them for an increased use of leisure time.” “To the individual,” Watson /.on- 
tinued, “the humanistic disciplines offer, in my opinion, the greatest possible promise 
for his own fulfillment and for che enrichment and constructive use of his hours of 
leisure.” It is indicative of the times that not even the Chairman of IBM could 


envision how computers might be useful to the humanities or to its practitioners. 


When the Endowment actually began making grants, however, the agency actively 
encouraged and promoted computerized humanities projects. Indeed, at the first 
meeting of the National Council on the Humanities in March 1966, the Council 
briefly discussed the fields in which computer research was then being used and the 
support that was available for such undertakings from other foundations and organi- 
zations. Members of the Council agreed with Interim NEH Chairman Henry Moe 
that “other experts on computer-oriented humanistic research” should be consulted 
before the Endowment developed its interests in this area. 


Accordingly, in the summer of 1967, an Endowment-funded conference of scholars 
and computer experts examined the role NEH might play in encouraging computer 
research and teaching. To the question, “At what stage should an agency, in making 
grants involving computer use, insist on some standardization of format so that 
projects are not isolated repositories but are subject to general access throughout 
the country?” conferees ag:ced that standardization would be desirable ultimately 
but that it was not yet feasible. The Conference also addressed the question, “Will 
the computer call for a reorganization of humanistic knowledge, and will computer 
capacity make possible a significantly new kind of encyclopedia of humanistic knowl- 
edge?” but could reach no agreement on this query. Thus, since its founding as a 
federal grant-making agency the Endowment has been addressing important ques- 
tions concerning the humanities and computers. These questions are emblematic 

of the kinds of issues with which NEH and the humanities community are still 
grappling today, as electronic technology has evolved into CD-ROMs, the Internet, 
the World Wide Web, and other forms of digital technology. 


In chis report, the Humanities, Science, and Technology (HST) Working Group pres- 
ents a survey of the ways in which NEH contributes to and encourages the use of 
advanced information technologies in the humanities. For the most part, we focus on 
the national picture—on developments in education, access to resources, and public 


programming—while being mindful that important developments are also underway 
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locally and on the state level. NEH is uniquely poised at the opening of the twenty-first 
century to add to its long and distinguished record of support for humanities projects 
that use digital technology. 


Early on in its discussions, the Working Group recognized that it must acknowledge and 
attempt to distinguish among the multiple connotations suggested by the term “rechnol- 
ogy.” The perspective of “technology,” of course, embraces a wide variety of subjects— 
such as, for example, the development of the steam engine, studies of changes in agricul- 
tural technology throughout history, and the history of hydroelectric power, as well as 
the development and use of digital technology. Also relevant are humanities projects that 
focus on the history, philosophy, and sociology of technology. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE REPORT 


Because science and technology have worked in tandem throughout his. ory, we discuss 
the Endowment’s support for humanities, science, aud non-digital technology projects in 
Part I of this paper. However, because digital technology is a relatively new and constant- 
ly changing field and a vehicle with important implications for how humanities materials 
will be disseminated and stored, now and in the future, we treat digital technology as a 
separate case in the paper's second part. The Working Group understands that this dis- 
tinction is somewhat arbitrary, but we think that it is needed to do full justice to each 


area of interest. 


In Part III of the paper, the Working Group presents a range of recommendations for new 
NEH initiatives and partnerships related to the humanities, the sciences, and technology. 
The recommendations are keyed to the two major parts of the report: “NEH and 
Humanities, Science, and Technology Projects” and “NEH and Digital Humanities Projects.” 


To assist us in our deliberations we also solicited ideas and advice about this important 
tield from a group of scholars and educators. These consultants were chosen either on the 
basis of their association with organizations and institutions related to science and tech- 
nology, particularly the relevant constituent societies of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, or on the basis of their special knowledge of the field. In a letter from George 
Farr, Chairman of the HST Working Group, outside consultants were specifically invited 
to identify the pressing needs in their fields of study and how NEH could better serve 
those needs, to provide advice on how NEH could promote more collaborations between 
humanists and scientists, to propose special initiatives that may be needed in this area, 


and to suggest how the Endowment’s support for science and technology projects could 
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reach wider audiences. The Working Group received comments from the 


following experts: 


¢ Daryl Hafter, Professor of History, Eastern Michigan University and Vice President, 
Society for the History of Technology; 


¢ Katherine Hayles, Professor of English, University of California at Los Angeles; 
¢ Stanley W. Jackson, President, American Association for the History of Medicine; 
* Richard Jeffrey, President, Philosophy of Science Association; 


* Thomas H. Murray, President, The Hastings Center and President-elect of the 


American Society for Bioethics and Humanities; 


¢ Daniel Pitti, Project Director, Institute for Advanced Technology in the 


Humanities, University of Virginia; 


* Terry S. Reynolds, Professor of History, Michigan Technological University and 
President, Society for the History of Technology; and 


* John Unsworth, Director, Institute for Advanced Technology in the Humanities at 


the University of Virginia. 


In a separate communication, we also received valuable advice regarding significant 
trends in humanities computing from Rita Raley, Professor of English at the 
University of Minnesota. In addition, Albert Van Helden, Professor of History at Rice 
University and President of the History of Science Society, invited a representative of 
the Working Group to attend the November 1999 annual meeting of the History of 
Science Society, where Professor Van Helden and members of the Society’s Council 
made suggestions about the needs of their field. The comments and counsel offered 
by all our consultants informed many of the Working Group’s recommendations for 


new initiatives and partnerships. 


Finally, the concluding section of this paper provides a brief survey of some possible 
avenues that NEH could explore to build partnerships with federal and nonfederal 


institutions in the area of humanities, science, and technology. 
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PART |: NEH AND HUMANITIES, SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY 


Over the last thirty-five years, independently and in partnership and collaboration with 
NSF, NEH has supported projects in the fields of ethics and values, archaeology, history 
and philosophy of science, humanities and science education, linguistics, the social 
sciences, digital technology, and environmental studies. Applicants with projects in these 
fields can prepare proposals for both NEH and NSF; some, indeed, successfully compete 


at both agencies and receive parallel funding for their work. 


From 1973 until the Congressional downsizing of the agency in FY 1996, NEH operated 
a separate grant program that was initially called Scsence, Technology, and Human Values 
(the program was reconstituted as Humanities Studies of Science and Technology in 1983), 
which brought the knowledge, methods, and perspectives of the humanities to bear on the 
subjects of science, technology, medicine, and scientific and medical ethics. These programs 
stimulated and coordinated support for projects throughout the agency, funded a significant 
number of editions of scientific and technological texts, and published biographies of 
scientists as well as histories of scientific movements and events. The Endowment also 
administered a formal partnership with the NSF that provided opportunities for scholars 

in the humanities to work cooperatively with specialists in science, technology, or clinical 


research, and, conversely, for scientists to work with humanities scholars. 


SCHOLARLY RESEARCH IN HUMANITIES, SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY 


The lives, writings, and papers of key figures in the history of science and technology 
have received important research and publication support from NEH. These include 

the biographies of Thomas Edison, André-Marie Ampére, Ivan Pavlov, Hugh Cabot, 
Joseph Henry, and Hermann von Helmholtz; the planetary theories of Ibn al-Shatir of 
Damascus, an early Islamic cosmologist; and the papers of Joseph Henry, the first secre- 
tary and director of the Smithsonian Institution. Other figures and works in the history 
of science on the roster of publications supported by NEH are the American philosopher 
and psychologist William James; the journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition; and 

the papers of Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Henry David Thoreau, and Margaret 
Sanger. (These latter four figures are individuals who, although better known for other 
endeavors, were each deeply involved in the scientific discourse of their times.) The 
Endowment has also provided parallel funding with NSF to produce such major humani- 
ties and science milestones as the edition of the Correspondence of Charles Darwin and 


the Papers of Albert Einstein. 
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A number of famous scientific writings, with commentaries and explanations 
designed for college-level readers, were supported in the fields of the history of 
science, history of medicine, history of technology, medical ethics, and the philosophy 
of science. The publication of authoritative editions or translations of such works as 
Newton's Principia and Optics, Aristotle’s biological works, Galileo’s Dialogue on the 
Two Chief World Systems, Edwin Hubble’s writings on modern cosmology, Alfred 
Wegener's 1912 article on continental drift, Einstein's account of relativity theory, 
and the 1543 edition of Andreas Vesalius’ text on human anatomy were all made 


possible through NEH grants. 


Archaeology, anthropology, and related research and publication fields have enjoyed 
long-term support from NEH; many projects received parallel funding from NSF. 
The Endowment’s grants have supported both fieldwork and the publication of 
excavation reports. Archaeological projects in the United States, the Mediterranean, 
and the Near and Middle East have benefited the most from NEH funding, but the 
agency has also funded excavation and analysis on such subjects as: a circa 300 BCE 
prehistoric village in northern Chile; on the habitation remains dating back to 125 
BCE on Nukuhiva Island in the Marquesas Islands (an archipelago about halfway 
between Hawai: and Easter Island); and on Vijayanagara, the imperial capital of a 
fourteenth- to sixteenth-century CE South Indian state. NEH has helped to make 
the fields of humanistic archaeology and anthropology more broadly interdisciplinary. 
Adjunct but vital as well to the history of early cultures has been NEH’s long-term 


funding of such projects as the Sumerian, Akkadian, and Hittite dictionaries. 


The Endowment’s traditional support for dictionaries is also making possible impor- 
tant research and scholarship at the intersection of the humanities and the sciences. 
Because descriptive linguistics—the cultural, historical, and language development 
aspects of linguistics—is a field of the humanities, NEH has supported such complex 
collaborative research tools as the Dictionary of American Regional English and a study 
of dialect changes and patterns of language maintenance in North Carolina's Outer 
Banks, as well as other dictionaries, reference grammars, linguistic atlases, and lin- 
guistic corpora. The agency also funds the research of individual linguistics scholars 
who study such topics as bilingual code-switching, the rules that govern the alterna- 
tion of languages, grammatical innovation and linguistic change in African American 
vernacular English, and the linguistic history of the Latin language. (NSF and 

NEH have jointly supported the Dictionary of American Regional English and the 
Sino-Tibetan Etymological Dictionary and Thesaurus for many years.) 
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The field of linguistics helps to illustrate the differences between the study of the 
intersections of the humanities and the sciences and scientific work per se. While descrip- 
tive linguistics is indeed a field of the humanities, the biological bases of language and 
the physiological and psychological processes involved in the production and perception 


of speech—subject areas that fall squarely into the sciences—are not. 


SCIENCE AND HUMANITIES EDUCATION 


NEH has fostered the study of the humanities and the sciences at every level of formal 
education. The Endowment’s educational efforts have been directed toward providing 
support for faculty collaboration leading to curricular change; for opportunities for teachers 
to deepen their knowledge of content areas in the humanities and to explore best teaching 


practices; and for the development of exemplary resources for classroom teaching. 


In the late 1970s, NEH’s Higher Education program responded to the national interest in 
strengthening the liberal arts component of undergraduate education. Dozens of projects 
focused on engaging faculty in the collaborative work of developing a common core of 
subjects to give greater continuity to the undergraduate learning experience. The impact 

on community colleges (where almost 50% of America’s post-secondary students pursue 
coursework at some point in their careers) was particularly significant. The technical and 
career-oriented curricula of numerous junior and community colleges were broadened by the 
introduction of thematic approaches from such fields as ethics and the history of technology. 


From 1992 to 1995, NEH coordinated a special interagency collaborative program that 
was the culmination of this funding pattern. NEH, NSF, and the Department of 
Education's Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE) recognized that a 
broad array of complex issues and topics in the sciences and the humanities could benefit 
from a more integrative approach in undergraduate teaching. This special initiative, the 
Leadership Opportunity in Science and Humanities Education (LOSHE), made awards to forty- 
eight projects that represented a variety of topics and approaches. Primarily the projects 
were designed to stimulate institutional change by concentrating on such areas as general 
education, honors programs, new minor or major courses of study, or departmental change 
within an institution that focused on cognitive studies, regional studies, and environmental 
studies with global or regional emphases. They also explored issues of science in tandem 


with studies in technology, society, ethics, gender, and race. 


The National Commission on Teaching and America’s Future concluded in its 1996 report, 


What Matters Most: Teaching For America’s Future, that decades of research on effective 
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classroom teaching and learning indicate that “what teachers know and do is the most 
important influence on what students learn.” The Endowment has a long-standing 
commitment to investing in rigorous, content-based projects that advance the 
professional development of teachers. Its summer residential programs for college and 
schoolteachers, known as NEH Seminars and Institutes, are perhaps the most visible 
and successful of the agency's efforts to provide opportunities for teachers to increase 
their knowledge of the humanities. In every year of their existence, seminars and insti- 
tutes have included topics in science, technology, and the humanities. In recent years, 
these programs have supported projects on such subjects as the environment and 
literature, the history of the Industrial Revolution, the archaeological study of trade in 
the ancient Mediterranean, and the history of technology. The writings of Freud and 
Lucretius and the journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition have also been topics of 
seminars and institutes. Summer institutes jointly sponsored by NEH and NSF in the 
LOSHE initiative brought college and university faculty into classrooms and laborato- 
ries to examine a wide variety of complex issues and topics, including the cultural and 
ethical implications of genetic technology, the influence of biology on human behavior, 
and the geology, biology, geography, history, and culture of the U.S. Southwest. 


The Endowment encourages the effective use of computers in humanities classrooms 
by ensuring that materials on this subject are being developed across a number of 
disciplines and areas of interdisciplinary studies. Providing exemplary educational 
materials, however, is only the first step in a process of using technology to strengthen 
learning environments at every level of the curriculum. Teachers need to know how to 
use those materials and they need a supportive school environment in which to explore 
these new approaches. The Endowment recently introduced a new program, Schools for 
a New Millennium, vo help ensure that technological innovation and teaching excellence 
go hand in hand. (The Endowment’s efforts to help teachers effectively use new 
technologies are described in greater detail in Part II of this report, NEH and 

Digital Technology.) 


STATE HUMANITIES COUNCILS: “NATURE, TECHNOLOGY, AND HUMAN 
UNDERSTANDING” 


Drawing on the ability of state humanities councils to reach broad public audiences 
effectively, NEH and NSF from 1993 to 1995 funded a joint program for projects 
focusing on the interrelationships among the sciences, technology, and the humani- 


ties. Held in schools, libraries, television and radio studios, and museums, these 
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projects reached the public through symposia, reading and discussion groups, media 


programming, lectures, and workshops for parents. 


Two examples help to convey the breadth of this initiative. The Massachusetts 
Foundation for the Humanities developed a project, “Knowing Our Place: Humanistic 
Aspects of Environmental Policy Making,” which explored the relationships among sci- 
ence, technology, and democracy in the creation of environmental policy, primarily with 
reference to nuclear power; and, in Georgia, the Georgia Humanities Council launched a 
project, “Technology and the African American Experience,” which dealt with the history 
and role of African Americans in the development of technology and the impact of 


technology on their expectations and the realities of their lives. 


HUMANITIES, SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOCY PROJECTS FOR PUBLIC AUDIENCES 


Through the years, the Endowment has funded numerous projects that deal with the 
sciences and the humanities: documentary films, museum exhibitions, and library 
programming have provided effective means for reaching broad audiences. Since the 
practice of science is, at heart, a social activity, it should come as no surprise that the 
agency has frequently supported projects that bring historical or ethical perspectives to 
bear on issues of general interest or that attempt to provide a larger context within 


which to consider questions that may arise from the use or misuse of technology. 


NEH has primarily funded science projects that concern anthropology and archaeology, 
two specializations that themselves often bridge the divide between the sciences and the 
humanities. One outstanding example was the 1980-1981 Odyssey film series, which 
consisted of twenty-seven separate television programs on topics that encompassed the 
early peopling of the New World, the prehistory of the Inca and the American 
Southwest, and critical questions of cultural change and survival in various parts of the 
world. These individual programs enjoyed wide distribution through PBS after their 
initial broadcast. Other media products have included a film biography of Margaret 
Mead that helped to place her contributions to anthropology within a broader framework 
and a retelling of the story of Ishi, the last surviving member of the Yahi tribe of 
California, whose life was eloquently documented by anthropologists Alfred and 
Theodora Kroeber early in this century. Perhaps the most recent example of support for 
a media project dealing with prehistory is a film in production that will encapsulate the 
fascinating story of the deciphering of Maya writing, an achievement that has essentially 
allowed us to become acquainted with that civilization’s ruling families and to trace the 


rise and fall of various centers of power in the Yucatan area. 
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The Endowment has often offered support for projects that bring the perspectives of 
the humanities to bear on subjects connected to science, engineering, and medicine. 
NEH grants helped create television productions that brought the insights of artist 
and illustrator David Macauley on the construction and workings of cathedrals, 
pyramids, and the Roman city to audiences throughout the country. One of Ken 
Burns’ earliest films, Brook/yn Bridge, placed that engineering achievement in a his- 
torical context that helped audiences more fully appreciate its broad significance, 
both as a triumph of construction and as an aesthetic icon. NEH has also supported 
media productions that grapple with ethical issues arising from the advance of medi- 
cine. Two films in particular, The People’s Plague: Tuberculosis in America (1994) and 
A Paralyzing Fear: The Story of Polio in America (1997), deal with the impact of 
epidemic disease on American society and culture. Through nationally broadcast 
programs such as these, on both radio and television, the Endowment has reached 
audiences both at the time of the initial broadcast, through repeats and sales, and 


by national use of these programs in schools and libraries. 


Museum exhibitions have also proved to be a highly effective vehicle for presenting 
archaeological and anthropological insights to the general public. One notable pio- 
neering example of these was the NEH-supported “Treasures of Tutankhamen,” a 
path-breaking exhibition on ancient Egyptian civilization that drew record crowds as 
it toured the U.S. in the 1970s. Although subsequent exhibitions funded by NEH 
have not necessarily drawn as much press coverage as that blockbuster, the agency 
has, through the years, supported equally impressive presentations on the archaeolo- 
gy of Mexico, China, the classical Mediterranean world, the Andes, and the United 
States. Coverage of contemporary or historic groups has been even more wide rang- 
ing and has included exhibitions on the culture and arts of the Kuna of Panama and 
many different groups in Africa. Wrapped in Pride is a traveling exhibition that 
explores the origins and changing meaning of West African kente cloth, especially 
from the standpoint of the cloth’s adoption by African Americans as a symbol of 
cultural affiliation. The Heritage of African Music is a coordinated series of exhibitions 
by three museums in Los Angeles that will explore the music of the continent from 


multiple perspectives. 


Other NEH-funded museum exhibitions, mounted at the Anchorage Museum 


Association, the Computer Museum in Boston, and the Exploratorium in San 
Francisco have dealt, respectively, with the early exploration of the American 


Northwest, the history of computers in U.S. society, and the history and techniques 
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of navigation. NEH also funded an exhibition on the cultural significance of mummies 

in Indianapolis’ acclaimed Children’s Museum, a museum that is chiefly dedicated to 
science. At the University of Pennsylvania's Morris Arboretum, the Endowment has sup- 
ported exhibitions on the history of gardening as well as provided a Challenge Grant that 
will endow the Arboretum’s humanities programming. NEH has also worked in collabo- 
ration with the Smithsonian Institution's National Museum of Natural History and the 
American Library Association to support the traveling exhibition on the age of European 
exploration of the New World, Seeds of Change (1994), and its accompanying library 


programming. 


PART li: NEH AND DIGITAL TECHNOLOGY 


The continuing evolution of digital technology promises to change the way we learn 

and the way we view the world. Even the most forward-looking technologist could never 
have predicted the speed with which information technologies like the Internet and the 
World Wide Web have grown in the past decade. In 1989, when Tim Berners-Lee of the 
European Particle Physics Laboratory first proposed the idea of the Web, he envisioned it 
as a tool for a small group of scientists to share data. Yet in little more than ten years, the 
Web has dramatically changed the means by which information is developed and dissemi- 


nated—and the prospects are that it will continue to do so in the foreseeable future. 


Today, at the opening of a new century, scholars, educators, public programmers, and 
students alike are turning increasingly to this powerful and still evolving technology both 
as a source for information and knowledge and as a vehicle for disseminating the results 
of projects and programs in the humanities. Humanists’ use of computers in their work 
may range from the simplest tasks of using a word processor for the preparation of an 
article or monograph to much more sophisticated operations that are involved in creat- 


ing, manipulating, and maintaining complex databases or archives. 


A rich intellectual infrastructure is also evolving to help map and explore new areas of 
humanities computing. This is especially true on the nation’s campuses where, according 
to an article in the July/August 1999 issue of Lingua Franca (“Academia’s Twenty Most 
Wired Professors”), “the professorate is one of America’s most wired populations.” 
Scholarly centers devoted to the study of humanities computing—such as the Center for 
History and New Media at George Mason University, the Institute for Advanced 
Technology and the Humanities at the University of Virginia, and the Schoenberg Center 
for Electronic Texts and Images at the University of Pennsylvania—have proliferated at 


universities and other research institutions across the nation. 
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In addition, the Internet and the World Wide Web are greatly facilitating the 
exchange of academic ideas and scholarly work. For a number of years, for example, 
H-Net, which received funding from NEH and is hosted by Michigan State 
University, has been sponsoring over 100 interactive newsletters (“listservs”) related 
to all aspects of historical research and teaching. The listservs are edited by scholars 
worldwide and now reach over 90,000 subscribers in more than 90 countries who 
test new ideas, discuss innovative methods and tools of analysis, share information on 
electronic databases, and comment on the literature of their fields. Recently, the 
American Historical Review and the Journal of American History have joined forces to 
begin offering both print and electronic versions of their publications as part of a new 
electronic publishing experiment called the History Cooperative. Adding hypertext 
and other electronic features will create new possibilities, as well as pose new 


challenges, for these two venerable journals. 


Since the mid-1970s, when the Endowment organized its first panel meetings to 
consider humanities computer projects, the agency has helped to both lead and 
respond to developments in this field. Moreover, by virtue of its long record of 
encouragement and support for such projects, the Endowment is well positioned to 
continue playing a leadership role in helping to advance electronic technology as it 
relates to the humanities. While many organizations and institutions, in both the 
public and private sectors, are involved with connectivity issues pertinent to the digital 
environment (wiring, hardware, band-width), NEH remains committed to ensuring 
that intellectual and cultural content in the humanities is available in digital form for 
our nation’s citizens. The agency also has an important role to play in supporting 
projects that will examine and interpret the historical and cultural impact of this 


technology. 


With the remarkable growth of the Internet, the Web, CD-ROMs, and other new 
information technologies in recent years, the Endowment has expanded its efforts 
to encourage projects that employ this technology to increase access to important 
humanities resources, as well as for projects that focus on education, research, and 
public programming in the humanities. In early 1995, for example, the agency 
requested $4 million in additional funds from Congress for the first year of a three- 
year Technology and the Humanities special initiative. The purpose of this initiative 
was to enhance the agency's ability to make humanities resources and materials 
available on the emerging digital information “superhighway” and to provide wider 


access to these materials for all Americans. Unfortunately, FY 1996 was also the 
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year that Congress significantly downsized the Endowment’s budget and this special 


initiative was not funded. 


The Endowment has also made a special effort to publicize its important role in encouraging 
and supporting greater use of digital technology in the humanities. “The Humanities and 
Technology” was a special feature of a symposium held in September 1995 commemorating 
the thirtieth anniversary of NEH. In May 1997, the agency issued a special report to Congress, 
NEH in the Digital Age, that summarized the Endowment's many accomplishments in this 
area and its prospects for the future. And, on November 13, 1998, NEH Chairman William R. 
Ferris delivered a major paper, “The Public Humanities in a Silicon Age,” to the “Shape of the 
Humanities Symposium” at Stanford University in Palo Alto, California. 


NEH’S SUPPORT FOR DIGITAL HUMANITIES PROJECTS 


Before turning to an analysis of some current noteworthy trends in humanities-related 
computer projects at the opening of the twenty-first century and a discussion of the HST 
Working Group's recommendations for the immediate future, we think it would be 


instructive first to recall some of the Endowment’s many accomplishments in this area. 


Access to Humanities Resources and Scholarship 


The Endowment has been a pioneer in encouraging and supporting humanities research 
and scholarship involving computer technology. Since the early 1970s, the agency has 
supported a wide variety of computerized projyects—such as dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
electronic archives, documentary editions, digital libraries, and databases—that have 
helped to broaden the access of scholars, teachers, students, and the general public to 
important cultural and intellectual resources. One early path-breaking project, the 
Thesaurus Linguae Graecae (TLG) project at the University of California at Irvine, which 
first received NEH support in 1972, was dedicated to amassing and maintaining in an 
electronic database all extant Greek texts from Homer to the fall of Byzantium in 1453 
CE, as well as related historiographical, lexicographical, and scholastic texts. Since its 
publication on CD-ROM in the mid-1980s, the TLG has been used by scholars and stu- 
dents affiliated with more than 2,000 institutions worldwide. By allowing more effective 
research of textual questions that are too laborious to pursue in printed sources and by 
providing unified access to over 10,000 works by more than 3,330 authors, the TLG 


has enabled classicists to concentrate on analysis and interpretation of these texts. 
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The advent of the Internet and the World Wide Web in the 1990s has opened up the 
possibility of making primary source materials in electronic form more readily avail- 
able to users across the nation and around the globe. Moreover, the Internet also 
allows users to hear and see important audio-visual materials and to view images of 
documents. This imaging capacity is crucial to such NEH-supported projects as the 
Papyri Project of six research universities, under the direction of Columbia University. 
In addition to digitizing the important papyrus collections held by these institutions, 
the project is also creating an integrated information system via the Internet by 
developing common standards for digital imaging of papyri and formatting electronic 


data about this ancient writing material. 


In addition to providing access to cultural resources, digital projects also stimulate 
further research and scholarship. For instance, NEH support for the English Short 
Title Catalog at the University of California, Riverside, a database of bibliographical 
records for all books published in English from 1473 to 1801, has transformed the 
study of English history. Similarly, che data made available in the Trans-Atlantic Slave 
Trade Database project at Harvard will enable historians to assess the volume and 
demographic structure of that historical event. The juxtaposition of visual and textual 
materials provided by a project such as the Shakespeare Electronic Archive at MIT 
creates a common space in which to study diverse interpretations of the plays. Finally, 
the recent release of a complete three-DVD documentary edition of The Law Practice 
of Abraham Lincoln, published by the University of Illinois Press, makes available an 
enhanced facsimile edition of these important papers that combines an enormous 
corpus of digitized documentary images with a custom-designed database, a compre- 
hensive index, and an array of reference and background sections. The DVD-ROM 
format greatly facilitates searches among the database's 5,100 cases and allows 
scholars to trace Lincoln's evolution from a small-town lawyer to one of the most 


important attorneys in Illinois. 


Despite their promise for new advances in the humanities, however, electronic 
materials will be lost or become unreadable unless their creators and custodians take 
steps to ensure their longevity. As the Council on Library and Information Resources 
emphasizes in a recent report, “the conversion of textual, visual, and numeric infor- 
mation to electronic form—from preparation and conversion to presentation and 
archiving—encompasses a range of procedures and technologies with widely varying 
implications and costs.” Moreover, if access to digital resources is to be preserved, the 


materials require careful management from the moment they are created and 
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continual attention to both the physical storage of data and their migration to new hard- 
ware and software environments. Over a period of time, however, different stakeholders 
with different interests may become involved in an electronic resource. For example, 
authors and publishers responsible for the creation of digital material may not manage it 
over the longer term, while libraries and archives that acquire digitized resources to pre- 
serve them and make them accessible have little influence over how they were created. 


To alert the general public to the cultural significance of the advent of digital technology 
and to consider the public policy implications of this technology's continued develop- 
ment—in particular, the problem of preserving material in digital format—NEH awarded 
a grant to the American Council of Learned Societies in 1994 to produce a documentary 
film, Into the Future: On the Preservation of Knowledge in the Electronic Age. The Endowment's 
award subsequently generated matching support from the Alfred P Sloan Foundation and 
the Xerox Corporation. This film has aired on PBS stations around the country; has been 
translated into Spanish, Chinese, and Japanese; and was the focus of major articles in The 
New York Times, the Wall Street Journal, Business Week, and U.S. News and World Report. 
The film is playing an important role in helping to educate the public about the need to 
preserve access to digital materials. It has also been featured in various scholarly and educa- 
tional conferences and meetings and is being used in information science curriculums and 
in general information literacy courses that teach students how to find, evaluate, and use 
information effectively in problem solving and decision making. 


Given the enormous complexities inherent in maintaining materials in digital form, 
humanities scholars, librarians, archivists, and information specialists have been trying 

to formulate policies that can be broadly adopted in the creation, management, and 
long-term care of these materials. To this end NEH has supported several research and 
demonstration projects that are developing guidelines and establishing best practices for 
addressing the multiple issues involved in preserving digital materials. Beginning in the 
1980s, for example, awards were made to support the Text Encoding Initiative (TEI) 
project, which has produced a set of guidelines for formatting humanities texts to ensure 
their most effective retrieval and their persistence in the face of rapidly changing technolo- 
gy. The TEI is currently used worldwide by over sixty electronic text centers, digital 
libraries, and individual projects in North America and Europe. These projects include the 
American Memory website of the Library of Congress and such NEH-supported projects 

as the Women Writers Project at Brown University, Documenting the American South at the 
University of North Carolina, and various projects sponsored by electronic humanities 


centers at the University of Michigan, the University of Virginia, and Indiana University. 
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A similar text-formatting initiative conducted by the American archival community 
has culminated in the adoption of the Encoded Archival Description (EAD), which is 
now the standard for creating Internet-accessible archival finding aids. Two projects 
supported by the Endowment that use the EAD standard to prepare databases of 
finding aids to archival collections in statewide repositories include the Online Archive 
of California at the University of California, Berkeley, and the Online Archive of New 
Mexico at the University of New Mexico. Finally, another NEH project, the 
Consortium for the Computer Interchange of Museum Information (CIM]), is helping 
to standardize the electronic exchange of information about museum holdings. Recent 
NEH grants also have allowed two institutions to test different ways of combining 
digital and microfilm technologies for preservation purposes: one explored digitizing 
materials from microfilm, the other investigated the production of preservation 
microfilm from digitized materials. 

In 1998, the Endowment joined a number of other federal agencies in sponsoring the 
Digital Library Initiative, which is being conducted through the National Science 
Foundation, in support of computer research and demonstration projects on long-term 
access to information resources in the sciences, the humanities, and medicine. These 
projects are designed to resolve certain critical and distinctive issues posed by the digi- 
tization of humanities collections and to provide the leadership and support that is 
necessary for the effective development of the next generation of digital libraries. 
Grants made through the initiative in FY 1999 include support for the collaboration 
of librarians and computer scientists at Cornell University in the development of tools 
and procedures for ensuring the integrity, security, 2ad preservation of digital collec- 
tions. Another project, the Perseus Project at Tufts University, is supporting the creation 
of a digital library for the humanities that will contain literary, historical, and archaeo- 
logical materials on topics ranging from ancient Egypt to nineteenth-century England. 
Intended for high school and college students as well as for humanities scholars, the 
projects will enable users to visualize data in new ways, including the use of multime- 
dia presentation techniques for reconstructing archaeological sites or mapping the 
cultural geography of urban areas. The response to this joint effort was so enthusiastic 
that NEH continued this partnership in FY 2000. 


Technology and Humanities Education 


For many years, NEH has been at the forefront of encouraging innovative projects that 
make use of electronic technologies to teach history, literature, languages, and other 
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humanities subject areas. Digital technologies are increasingly finding their way into the 
nation’s elementary and secondary school classrooms and onto college campuses. Many 
educators believe that using digital resources such as the Internet and CD-ROMs has a 
positive effect on humanities teaching and learning by promoting the natural curiosity of 
students, a more active style of learning, a familiarity with primary sources (once available 
only in research collections), and a greater facility with comparative analysis, hypothesis, 
and synthesis. Along with these advantages, even proponents of the new technology 
acknowledge that serious obstacles still exist in the world of digital education. Most often 
cited are che troublesome inequality of access between well endowed schools and those that 
are less well-off; a welter of slipshod, inaccurate, and inappropriate materials on the Web; 
and the large number of humanities teachers who lack adequate time, training, preparation, 
and equipment to take advantage of the best digital cools available to enrich their curricu- 
lum. Indeed, recent data from the National Center for Education Statistics indicate that 
while 95% of American schools and nearly two-thirds of classrooms have computers linked 
to the Internet, 79% of teachers feel that they do not receive enough help in using the new 
technology. These are some of the problems and issues that the Endowment has been work- 
ing to address and on which it will continue to focus in the future. 


Making exemplary digitized resources available for teaching and learning has been and 
continues to be a high priority for the Endowment. After successful experiences with 
several award-winning programs such as Who Built America? and multimedia foreign 
language learning programs in Spanish, French, and German, the Endowment launched 
a three-year special initiative in 1994, Teaching with Technology. The initiative supported 
innovative program development that has helped propel advances in digital technologies 
for humanities education. Several themes or developmental strands emerged from these 
grants. First, the program expanded its support for pioneering web-based programs such 
as the previously mentioned Perseus Project at Tufts University, which includes a wide 
variety of maps, texts, translations, photographs, and commentary on the ancient world. 
Another site with an unprecedented depth of rich, original resources is The Valley of the 
Shadow at the University of Virginia, a website and associated CD-ROMs that use pri- 
mary materials (maps, census data, military records, newspapers, personal letters, and 
diaries) to illuminate the history of two communities, separated by only a few hundred 
miles, divided by the Civil War 


Other Teaching with Technology projects sought to exploit the multiple capacities of the 
new digitized medium. Two projects, for example, will give the spoken word a more 


central place among the range of primary materials that are available for classroom use. 
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Oyez, Oyez, Oyez is a Supreme Court Web site developed at Northwestern University 
that provides recordings of Court opinions and background information on major 
Constitutional cases. Historical Voices is Michigan State University’s effort to bring 
sound recordings from the Vincent Voice Library, one of the most remarkable collec- 
tions of its kind, to the history classroom through [nrernet technology. Another proj- 
ect underway at the University of Cincinnati is using video and event sequences (such 
as a “fly-over” of ceremonial mounds or navigation through reconstructed sites) to 
immerse learners in the landscape and life of ancient Aciena and Hopewell peoples of 
the Ohio River Valley. Earthworks, as the program is calied (and others like it with 
interactive Capacities), promotes a rigorous pedagogy that engages students through 
doing, seeing, hearing, inquiring, and analyzing a rich array of documentation. These 
and other efforts to exploit the interactive capacities of the new media can promote a 
rigorous pedagogy that engages students through doing, seeing, hearing, inquiring, 


and analyzing a rich array of documentation. 


A number of other Teaching with Technology grants have experimented with breaking 
down traditional barriers and boundaries among and between high schools and insti- 
tutions of higher learning. They do this by more fully exploiting the social and spatial 
capacities of the new technologies. A group of school and university partners at four 
locations (led by Loyola University and the University of Maryland) are launching 
Romantic Circles High School. The project establishes an online environment for real- 
time activities facilitated by a JAVA-based MOO (multi-user object oriented) pro- 
gram. For example, the MOO makes it possible for students and faculty in different 
locations to read and discuss Samuel Taylor Coleridge's poem, “The Aeolian Harp,” 
to link to images and a sound file of the instrument, and to work together on a proj- 
ect keyed to the poem. By enabling students to design a project cooperatively in this 
way, the MOO helps lead them to more significant levels of interest and understand- 
ing of literature. Among the many other NEH-supported activities are the develop- 
ment of online instructional materials on Russian language and culture, web-based 
teaching modules on the American jury system, and a new CD-ROM on African art 
and culture published by the University of lowa. These products have set a standard 
of excellence for technological applications in the classroom and are expected to have 


a long and valuable impact in our nation’s schools and colleges. 


In 1996, in partnership with MCI WorldCom, the Council of the Great City Schools, 
and the National Trust for the Humanities, NEH pioneered the creation of a 


meta-website for teachers and lifelong learners, called EDS/TEment. Using NEH's 
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multi-tiered peer review process that could draw on the advice of scholars, teachers, prin- 
cipals, superintendents, PTA members, and others, NEH culled 49 sites from among the 
tens of thousands of educational sites on the Web. Since that time, EDS1TEment has 
grown to include over one hundred sites. EDSITEment sites have been selected for the 
high quality of their content, design, and usefulness in the classroom. The meta-website 
includes learning guides for teachers that tackle such issues as how to assess a site for 
accuracy and how to use a search engine. The guides also include step-by-step lesson 
plans keyed to subject areas and skills acquisitior.. EDS]TEment has been an exceptional 
success by many measures. The latest (October 199) survey research conducted by MCI 
WorldCom shows that monthly user sessions totaled more than 56,000. In addition, the 
site has over 700 external sites linked to it, which suggests the value of the site and its 


growing reputation. 


The most recent NEH digital education emphasis, Schools for a New Millennium, is a 
multi-year initiative that draws upon all of the agency’s previous experience with the 
development and use of digital resources for the humanities classroom. The new program 
takes aim at supporting improvements within the whole school, the site where school 
reformers have generally agreed change is most likely to flourish. This programming 
effort is designed to help elementary and secondary schools strengthen humanities 
instruction by supporting teachers in their efforts to become competent and comfortable 
with a wide array of humanities materials available in digitized formats. In its initial 
phase, the program awarded 34 small $30,000 planning grants in twenty-two states. 

For example, a public high school in Memphis, Tennessee received funding for a project 
on the oral history of the Civil Rights Movement in Memphis, and a school in California's 
central San Joaquin Valley was awarded a grant to develop and integrate new curricular 
materials on Steinbeck’s California, the immigrant experience, and Hispanic culture in 


America. The program made ten implementation awards in fiscal year 2000. 


Thus, in recent years, Endowment-sponsored programs in the field of education have 
had a dual emphasis: They give high priority to making exemplary digitized resources 
available for teaching and learning and, at the same time, they recognize the importance 
of giving teachers opportunities to gain confidence and advance their skills in integrating 


new materials and practices into the classroom. 


Lifelong Learning in the Digital Age 


The Internet offers many new possibilities for public programming and the Endowment 


actively encourages applicants to pursue this means of dissemination. The recent report of 
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NEH'’s Teaching and Lifelong Learning Working Group has documented the rich record 
of the Endowment’s support in this area. The agency's support for humanities proj- 
ects in museums, for example, routinely includes the development of websites that, in 
conjunction with traditional exhibitions, provide the public with a vehicle to explore 
topics in more depth. Through these websites, visitors often can examine objects from 
a collection in more detail by rotating three-dimensional objects in virtual space or by 
viewing items from museums’ collections that may not even be on display. Websites 
offer users an opportunity to ask questions of curators or, through video or audio 
components comprising interviews with scholars, to learn more about the back- 
ground of the objects and to listen to interpretive perspectives from various points of 
view. Most obviously, websites make it possible for people who are unable to attend 
an exhibition to experience it in their own homes, thereby extending the reach of 
exhibitions far beyond their original venues. Websites also enable museums with lim- 
ited resources to go beyond their own walls and to devise virtual exhibitions drawn 
from several different collections. One recent planning grant to Mystic Seaport 
museum, for example, enabled several maritime museums to link resources for 
coordinated presentation to the public, thereby gaining a productive synergy 


from their collaboration. 


CD-ROMs are also often important digital adjuncts to many museum projects. 
Frequently museums have found that they can offer a CD-ROM as a companion to 
an exhibition at lower cost than a comparable catalogue. Furthermore, through a 
CD-ROM, information and perspectives can be provided that expand considerably on 
a typical physical museum installation. One recent NEH project, an exhibition at the 
Strawbery Banke Museum in New Hampshire on the experience of immigration, 
included a CD-ROM as part of its presentation about the Shapiro House, an early 
twentieth-century immigrant dwelling in the city of Portsmouth. Through the CD, a 
user at home or a visitor to the actual site can view the various stages of the renova- 
tion of the house, take a virtual tour of the rooms, listen to oral histories of people 
whose families immigrated to the area, peruse historic photographs that relate to top- 
ics in American immigration in general, and read scholarly essays on immigrant life. 
The CD allows users to move beyond the local site conceptually and to appreciate 
ways in which its owners’ experiences typified broad patterns as foreigners came to 


America in the early 1900s. 


For media projects, especially those on television, websites have proven to be an 


important means of supplementing a traditional broadcast. The relative brevity of 
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most media presentations, usually one or two hours in length, means that much of the 
background information is inaccessible to the public. However, a website can make that 
material available for leisurely perusal and can also add completely new information to 
supplement the original broadcast. For sample, Liberty, a television series on the 
American Revolution that aired nationally in 1997, features a complementary website 
that allows users to explore topics related to the events and ideas in the original broad- 
cast. Through this site, it is possible to learn more about the daily life and politics of the 
time and also to examine the international context of the revolution and the roles that 
other countries played as it unfolded. The website also extends the useful life of the 
production both for television audiences and students who can supplement classroom 


viewing of the film. 


Digital technology is also an important feature of the new project, My History is 
America’s History, which NEH conceived and designed. As a nation of immigrants, 
Americans are understandably interested in their ancestry. NEH seized the opportunity 
to exploit that curiosity and to help people relate their own family’s particular experience 
to the larger historical events that have shaped communities, regions, and the country as 
a whole. One important component of this family history initiative has been the creation 
of a website that is enabling researchers, through various kinds of background informa- 
tion, to discover more about the historical context within which their ancestors lived. 
The site also encourages people to submit their own family’s stories as a way of creating 
a database of lived experiences that will help augment the available written record. Since 
its launch in November of 1999, the site has recorded more than three million “hits.” 
As is the case with many, if not most, organizations that maintain sites on the World 
Wide Web, the Endowment currently is planning to fine-tune the website to make it 
even more accessible to the nation’s citizens. Additional materials will be added and 


new links provided to other relevant sites in the humanities. 


Many state humanities councils also support a variety of digital projects that are 
facilitating lifelong learning opportunities for the nation’s citizens. With funding from 
NEH, for example, the Massachusetts Foundation for the Humanities is developing a 
prototype for an interactive website that links Massachusetts history museums themati- 
cally. The prototype, “Growing Up in Changing Times,” will encourage users to explore 
the experiences of childhood in different historical periods. The Arizona Humanities 
Council awarded a grant to Arizona State University to develop a bilingual website on 
the Latino heritage in Arizona as seen primarily through the eyes of Latinos. And, the 


Montana Committee for the Humanities provided crucial support for a website, 
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“Discovering Lewis and Clark,” which is already serving as a major resource in antici- 


pation of the coming bicentennial observance. 


Strengthening Cultural and Educational Institutions 

Through its Office of Challenge Grants, the Endowment has provided new sources of 
long-term support for education, scholarship, public programming, and preservation 
and access that concentrate on digital technology as a new medium for communica- 
tion and delivery of content in the humanities. Recent awards support the building of 
institutional endowments, to be matched with private funds, that serve a wide variety 
of purposes and audiences. At the University of Pennsylvania library, the Schoenberg 
Center for Electronic Texts and images is building a digitized collection of the 
library's rare book holdings, manuscripts, and other original sources to be made 
available on the World Wide Web. A World Media and Culture Center at Ohio State 
University will make non-English media on a global scale available to support 
teaching and learning about foreign languages and culture that is more exciting 

and immediate. George Mason University’s Center for History and New Media will 
establish a doctoral program that builds on dual strengths in the development of 
websites and CD-ROMs (for example, Who Built America?) and extensive experience 
in the professional development of teachers by focusing on effective, innovative uses 
of the new technologies for the humanities. At the Electronic Text Center of the 
University of Virginia (whose archive of 45,000 texts is regularly accessed by over 
50,000 online users a day), an NEH Challenge Grant will support enhancements to 
the technology infrastructure and address training needs that will enable this pioneer- 


ing digital effort to enjoy continued growth. 


NEH'’s Internal Use of Technology 


Since the Endowment first began to computerize its operations in the late 1970s, the 
agency has from time to time upgraded and reengineered its internal technology 
systems. This pace has quickened in recent years as more of our grantees employ 
digital technology in their projects and as the digital world has undergone rapid and 
dramatic changes. It is critical that the Endowment's staff have the latest technolo- 
gies at their disposal and the skills to use them. It is also important for NEH to be 
able to share data with our grantees, as well as with public and private organizations 
that may be interested in the agency's work. Recent improvements in NEH'’s internal 


technology have concentrated on three areas: (1) the installation of the most up-to- 
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date hardware and software; (2) significant increases in the reliability of our systems; and 
(3) the reduction of costs (both in dollars and in staff time). 


A major project now underway has been the redesign of the NEH Grants Management 
System (GMS), which is currently running on an outdated Wang computer. The system con- 
tains extensive information about every application submitted and award made over the last 
two decades, as well as data relevant to evaluators who are selected to participate in the review 
of proposals. But, because this information resides in a very old, flat-file database, NEH's staff 
(and the public) are deprived of an excellent opportunity to use these materials in a more 
sophisticated way. We are currently in the final stages of a project to move all this data into a 
Structured Query Language (SQL)-compliant database. By putting the data into an open- 
standard database, we will have the ability to query and extract this information with a wide 
range of tools, including web-servers, spreadsheets, database programs, and report writers. 


NEH also plans to make a search engine available to the general public on our website, so 
that they can study the grants we have given over the years. (Of course, security measures will 
be put in place to ensure that only information appropriate to the public will be accessible on 
the Web.) One other future advantage of this SQL-compliant GMS system will be the ability 
for applicants to submit their applications directly via the Web. Not only will this make the 
application process easier, it should also reduce the cost to NEH of processing applications. 


In addition to the EDSIT Ement website and the agency's My History is America’s History site, 
NEH has also developed a web-based database for the fifty-six state humanities 

councils to use for reporting information to the agency. Each council has its own unique infor- 
mation technology infrastructure. Using a traditional database was out of the question, how- 
ever, since there was no way that the agency could support a software system that would be 
distributed to 56 locations in this country and the U.S. territories. NEH therefore decided 
that, in this case, it would be best to deploy a web-based system, which will allow councils to 
use any computer they choose, as long as they have Internet connectivity. This approach also 
does not require any purchasing or configuration on their end. The Endowment will control 
the database centrally and can make improvements and modifications without having to send 


out updates around the country. 


TRENDS AND PATTERNS IN NEH-SUPPORTED DIGITAL PROJECTS 


The HST Working Group has studied the Endowment’s rich history of support for digital 
projects in an attempt to see if any broad patterns emerge in the types of projects that 


have received grants in recent years. It was our belief that such an informed analysis 
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would help us come to a better understanding of where the Endowment might 
profitably concentrate its resources in the future. We are aware, of course, that digital 
technology is still in its infancy and that new developments seem to arise almost 
daily. We are also cognizant of the fact that many digital projects, however successful, 
are really provisional in nature and that even humanities scholars and educators who 
know the most about digital technology often view their work as exploratory and 
experimental. 


Before beginning our assessment of NEH-supported projects, we posited a hypotheti- 
cal range of humanities projects that could be considered in some way “digital,” 
believing that such a typology would eventually allow us to suggest some useful 
priorities. In our discussion of this question, the following categories emerged: proj- 
ects where digital technology is only a component of the work; projects whose main 
product or vehicle of dissemination is digital; ground-breaking digital projects that 
seem to open new horizons on humanities subjects or fields; and projects that are 
about digital technology and study the :mpact of computers on society in general 


or the humanities in particular. 


Other scholars and educators are also attempting to come to terms with the mush- 
rooming growth of humanities computing projects. A spirited email exchange last fall 
in the online listserv Humanist Discussion Group, for example, illustrates the level of 
discourse about this question within the humanities community. The Humanist Group 
discussion, which involved a number of international scholars, researchers, and educa- 
tors, revealed that there is a great of deal of controversy and debate among scholars 
regarding what actually can be regarded as a humanities computing project. This collo- 
quy concluded with a suggestion from its moderator that projects be conceived as 
falling along a continuum, ranging from those that make relatively simple and 
straightforward use of digital technology to those that involve more complex and 


sophisticated undertakings. 


We too have tried to sort digital humanities projects into generally recognizable types 
or categories. But, while it is possible in the abstract to envision a typology of digital 
projects, we have found that fitting actual projects into arbitrarily derived categories 
or displaying them along a continuum is a difficult, if not impossible, task. The 
digital projects NEH has supported in recent years, especially those that involve the 
creation and maintenance of websites and databases, simply display too many 


individual traits or characteristics to pigeonhole into distinct categories. On close 
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examination, we found countless variations in how scholars, educators, and other human- 
ists used digital technology to advance the objectives of their projects. Most digital proj- 
ects are sui generis, adopting digital formats and strategies that best suit their individual 
needs and objectives, and thus defy easy categorization. Even at the most seemingly ele- 
mentary level—say, the development of a simple website or a CD-ROM—there are no 
set formulas for how to proceed and the developers of these projects must put a great 
deal of thought and energy into creating something that works. 


This said, we thought it would be useful, nevertheless, to provide a small sampling of 
digital projects that we see as illustrative of some of the more important current trends 
in humanities computing. These are some of the kinds of projects that the Endowment 
may want to encourage in the near future as information technology continues to evolve. 
Because of the nature of this exercise, however, we regret that some of these projects may 
have been mentioned briefly in the preceding section of this paper. We apologize for this 


necessary repetition. 


Projects That Create New Approaches to Studying the Humanities 


Besides the many NEH projects that use digital technology to disseminate the results of 
their research and scholarship, there are other projects whose use of technology opens the 
possibility of new intellectual and pedagogical approaches to established humanities sub- 
jects. These are projects in which digital technology creates something more than would 
be possible with traditional forms of dissemination. They create new humanities content 
and new ways of thinking about the subject matter by virtue of their electronic formats. 
It would, of course, be possible to argue that simply by bringing together rich and 
diverse humanities materials in one place and by providing a variety of mechanisms by 
which to explore the material, many digital projects are already opening new vistas. 
Current scholarship and teaching in the humanities emphasize the importance of explor- 
ing multiple viewpoints, presenting a variety of narratives of important events, and 
allowing scholars and students to blaze their own trails through complex materials. Thus, 
while it is possible to view a project such as the University of Virginia's The Valley of the 
Shadow, mentioned previously in this paper, primarily as a straightforward “dissemination 
project,” this site also more importantly provides an unparalleled opportunity to explore 
multiple sources and construct multiple stories relating to the experiences of two towns 


in the Civil War era, one on each side of the great conflict. 


While the Endowment should continue to encourage such established uses of 


electronic media to increase the usefulness of humanities resource material in all its grant 
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programs, the new media have other capabilities for enhancing humanistic inquiry 
that deserve increased attention from the agency. One of the most important of these 
capabilities is digital technology's capacity for interactivity. For example, a recent 
project at Stanford University demonstrates additional possibilities that digital 
technology can bring to traditional subjects in the humanities. A team at Stanford is 
producing a dynamic encyclopedia of philosophy that utilizes the interactive capabili- 
ties of the Internet to continually update contributions, as authors are provided with 
tools to revise their entries in light of readers’ comments, a capability not possible in 
traditional media. The encyclopedia also allows the inclusion of entries on new areas 
of inquiry and the presentation of multiple points of view on controversial topics. 
Individual entries are cross-referenced to other entries and related to additional 


print and electronic resources through bibliographies and links to websites. 


Another recent grant, to the California Institute of Technology, is supporting the 
creation of interactive environments for the study of astronomical models of the 
scientific revolution in the work of Ptolemy, Copernicus, Kepler, and Newrton. This 
website, part of a larger project known as the Universal Laboratory for the History of 
Science, will offer simulations of past scientific work as well as historical contexts and 
sources for teaching the history of science. Linda Roberts, Director of the Office of 
Technology at the Department of Education, points to the possibility that technology 
may accelerate learning in areas where visualization and representational tools or 
three-dimensional graphics, like the ones used in this project, offer a better way to 
present certain concepts. She believes that “Our world is increasingly going to be a 
multimedia world where the information that we have to interpret goes beyond just 
the printed word.” A new age of information may be shaping a new set of skills, but 
as Roberts notes, we “have to develop new tools to measure the extent to which 
students are acquiring proficiency in those skills. And it cannot be a paper-and-pencil 
test or selected multiple-choice terms. It requires a measure of performance using the 
technology itself.” The HST Working Group believes that it will be crucial for NEH 
to continue encouraging projects that creatively use digital media to enhance the 


power of humanities-based study and for the agency to evaluate their effectiveness. 


In a closely related area, the Endowment should also foster innovative, digitally rich, 
and interactive film documentaries for public audiences. Broadcasters such as PBS 

are beginning to envision television broadcasts as only one component of a more 
substantial set of topically relevant resources made available via the World Wide Web. 


In order to help lead the way in this area, the Endowment and the Office of 
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Education and Programming at the Corporation for Public Broadcasting (CPB) have 
recently entered into a joint initiative for Digital Parallel Production Grants that use digi- 
tal technology to create interactive programs in the humanities for viewers. In the initial 
phase of this initiative, seven projects have recently received joint funding from NEH and 
CPB. One project, Crucible of the Millennium (a four-hour series that will examine the year 
1500 CE and its impact on succeeding years and centuries) would be enhanced by the addi- 
tion of a “virtual” exploration of an Aztec pyramid. Another project, Woodrow Wilson, a film 
biography of the nation’s twenty-eighth President, proposes to use DVD technology and 

an interactive website to pose questions that will encourage users to “think like a historian.” 
Ultimately, digital television such as this should enhance learning across the generations. 

As the broadcast industry moves quickly to develop digital TV for its commercial possibili- 
ties, the Endowment, along with its partners at CPB and PBS, should attempt to be in a 
position to lead the development of digital content of high quality for television, in a 
manner that is consistent with the spirit of NEH’s mission of public education and service. 


Projects That Approach Digital Technology as a Subject 

As digital technology continues to evolve, supporting projects that explore digital tech- 
nology as a subject, examining the broad impact of these developments on various fields 
in the humanities, as well as on modern society and culture in general, will become 
increasingly important. The Endowment has a decisive role to play in encouraging 
projects in the history, philosophy, and sociology of technology that will bring the per- 
spectives of the humanities to bear on these transformations. It is useful to note that, 
while other projects discussed in this section of our paper are all digital in format, proj- 
ects of this type can result in the publication of books and articles or the proceedings of 
scholarly seminars or conferences. Moreover, these projects are not dissimilar from 
traditional examinations of the history and philosophy of technology, which have been 
traditionally supported by NEH and were discussed in the first section of this paper— 
“NEH and Projects in the Humanities, Science, and Technology.” 


The study of digital technology as subject was the focus of a summer seminar for college 
and university teachers held in 1995 and 1998 at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. This seminar explored the impact of the new technologies on the creation, read- 
ing, and study of literature, with particular emphasis on digital fiction, a form of creative 
writing that allows readers and literary critics to interact with the text itself, following a 
variety of digital paths through the author's materials. In addition to the study and criti- 


cism of digital fiction, the seminar considered other important topics in the development 
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of what might be called a new “electronic textuality,” such as the relationship of elec- 
tronic texts to oral and print cultures, teaching literature with the new media, and 
the impact of digital technology on professional practice. Another summer 

institute, at Pennsylvania State University, brought philosophical perspectives to bear 
on recent technological transformations. This project enabled twenty-five college and 
university faculry members from a variety of fields to explore a series of key humani- 
ties-based questions: To what extent can traditional ethical theories be applied to 
developments made possible by modern technology? Do digital technology and 
biotechnology raise issues about how to distinguish between the natural and the 
artificial? Can computers think? Finally, a recent recipient of an NEH summer 
stipend is examining the debate over the moral value and the potential harm or 
benefit of “simulation”—particularly simulations that are the product of computer- 
generated environments, such as those generated by Internet communities and 
virtual reality games. The goal of the project is to determine whether life and activity 
in simulated worlds are inauthentic and morally deficient or if in some cases they are 
comparable or even superior to life in ordinary reality. 


The Endowment, with its long-standing mission of bringing the methods of the 
humanities to bear on important historical transformations in societies and cultures, 
is particularly well-positioned to advance the understanding of the current transfor- 
mations being wrought by digital technology. The HST Working Group believes 
that the funding of such work should be one of the agency's future priorities. 


Projects That Develop Standards and Best Practices 


Projects that are developing the software tools and testing various applications of 
computer science to research and teaching will continue to be critical to the deploy- 
ment of digital technology in the humanities. These proyects—such as the Text 
Encoding Initiative (TE1) and Encoded Archival Description (EAD) described in the 
previous section of this paper—are typically collaborative efforts among humanities 
scholars and educators, librarians and archivists, and computer scientists to find solu- 
tions to technical challenges posed by the digitization and use of humanities resources 
and materials. They are also almost always projects that cannot be done without the 


support of an institution with national reach and scope such as NEH. 


Digital research and demonstration projects supported through the Endowments 
participation in the NSF-administered Digital Library Initiative are currently helping 


to develop standards and best practices that will be critical to the effective use of dig- 
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ital technology in the humanities. The National Gallery of the Spoken Word project at 
Michigan State University, for example, is creating a fully searchable, online database of 
historically significant twentieth-century voice recordings and will be addressing current- 
ly unsolved technical problems concerning the digital preservation of sound and its deliv- 
ery via the World Wide Web. Another recently supported project, at Johns Hopkins 
University, is enhancing the usability of the Eisenhower Library's Lester S. Levy 
Collection of Sheet Music, which contains 9,000 pieces of American popular sheet music 
spanning the years 1780 to 1960. The project will create searchable audio and lyric files, 
develop software that will play the notes of the digitized sheet music over the Internet, 
and establish processes and tools that may be applied to similar large-scale digitization 
projects. As a national leader in supporting digital preservation and access projects such 
as these, the Endowment will be expected to play an increasingly important role in this 


area in the coming years. 


As also noted previously in this paper, the ways in which digital materials are created, 
stored, and maintained over time are issues of enormous importance to librarians, 
archivists, government officials, and other concerned citizens. Indeed, it is the general 
sense of researchers and experts in this area that we are currently in the early stages of 
developing strategies and systems for ensuring that digital materials will be preserved 
and accessible for future generations. At present, it seems unlikely, however, that a single 
universal solution to digital preservation will be found, despite the fact that this problem 
affects not only humanities institutions, but all segments of society that rely on past 
records for their current work and long-range planning. It is important that NEH 
continue to monitor and support collaborative efforts that address the technical aspects 
of digital preservation and take into account the many complex legal, financial, and 
managerial questions that come into play. Indeed, as one of the Working Group's outside 
consultants, John Unsworth of the Institute for Advanced Technology and the 
Humanities at the University of Virginia, stated in his response to a solicitation from the 
Working Group, “if NEH doesn’t do this, it's hard to imagine who will.” Patricia Battin, 
founder and former head of the Council on Library Resources’ Commission on 
Preservation and Access, has also stressed that humanities scholars must be involved in 


the development of such technology and that it not be left solely to engineers. 
Other Important Trends and Issues 


Corresponding to the growth in digital information ts an increased focus on intellectual 
property rights. Copyright laws that were developed in the context of print 


technology and audio recordings are being applied to digital materials, which at times 
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results in uncertainties in the application of the law. As both producers and con- 
sumers of electronic information, academic imstitutions recognize the need to 

balance the rights of content providers and public users. How best to balance these 
and other parties’ rights in the age of digital technology is unclear—particularly in 
such areas as distance education. Digital technology raises new questions concerning 
the scope of fair use and presents greater opportunities for copyright infringement 
both nationally and abroad. The Endowment will need to continue to keep apprised 
of intellectual property developments as they affect humanities research, education, 
Among the many social and economic issues that have emerged along with the rise 
of computer technology is the inequality of access to electronic information and 
resources. Government and various other public and private sectors of society are 
concerned that a digital divide, which now exists between those who are information- 
rich and those who are information-poor, will continue to widen unless measures 

are taken to ensure universal access to all citizens. A report issued by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce in July 1999, Fallimg Through the Net: Defining the Digital 
Divide, discussed the nature and extent of this problem. As one of its recommenda- 
tions for addressing the problem, it suggested that, in order to reach disadvantaged 
groups and individuals in American society who do not have access to computers at 
home or at work, computers should be made more accessible at “community centers” 
such as libraries, schools, and other public spaces. Citing data from this report, Henry 
Louis Gates, Jr., noted in an October 31, 1999 op-ed column in The New York Times 
that “we stand at the brink of becoming two societies, one largely white and plugged 
in and the other black and unplugged.” Noting these and other failures of the digital 
revolution, in FY 1999 Congress enacted the Library Services and Technology Act 

to provide broader access to underserved citizens. The Clinton Administration has 
also issued two memoranda—“Electronic Government” and “Use of Information 
Technology to Improve Our Society”"—that, armong other things, instructs agencies 
to make electronic information more widely available to Americans. Most recently, on 
April 4, 2000, the Administration announced a “National Call to Action to Close the 
Digital Divide” that encourages the private and non-profit sectors to take concrete 
steps to bring digital opportunities to youths, families, and communities around the 
country. The HST Working Group thus believes that NEH should continue to urge 
its grantees to reach a broad array of users, so that the public at large may benefit 


from the Endowment’s support for projects involving information technology. 
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PART ili: RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE HST WORKING GROUP 


The Working Group has identified a range of new initiatives and rossible partnerships 
centered in programs and offices across the agency. The Endowmenx could either under- 
take these recommended program emphases directly, assuming the availability of fund- 
ing, or propose them as joint initiatives with federal agencies, such as the National 
Science Foundation, or with nonfederal institutions and o1 ganizations. 


The Working Group would like to observe, as a preface t its specific recommendations, 
that che downsizing of the agency and the significant budget reduction of FY 1996 have 
meant that the Endowment’s support for projects involving humanistic studies of science 
and technology has fallen dramatically and that NEH’s ability to fund innovative infor- 
mation technology projects has been unduly constrained. Although support for digital 
projects is a characteristic feature of grants made through most of our programs, it is 
unfortunate that the reduction of the agency's funding occurred at precisely the moment 
that the digital revolution began its extraordinary growth. Thus, restoring NEH's core 
programs to more adequate funding levels should attract more science and technology 
proposals, as well as additional applications smvolving digital resources. It would also, in 
the case of projects concerning the history and philosophy of science and technology, 
alter the current impression among some humanities scholars who study science and 


technology that such projects are not a high priority of NEH. 


Following the division of this paper into the two major components of our mandate, the 
HST Working Group would like to present two sets of recommendations for the consid- 
eration of the Endowment. These recommendations reflect the capabilities of the agency's 
current programmatic structure as well as needs and opportunities of the humanities 


community 


RECOMMENDATIONS: HUMANITIES, SCIENCE. AND TECHNOLOCY PROJECTS 


Because the Endowment as a grant-making agency has had a close affinity with the 
National Science Foundation over the years, as well as sharing a long and rewarding 
tradition of cooperation and partnership in areas of common interest to the two agencies, 
the following set of recommendations is presented primarily as a list of possible joint ini- 
tuatives with NSF. (The only exception is our first recommendation, which is to 
re-establish the Endowment's former Hamamitzes Studies of Sctence and Technology 
program) Indeed, the heads of both NEH and NSF have met recently to discuss some 


avenues for future partnerships. Although these recommendations are keyed to NSF, the 


HST Working Group regards this list essentially as a template or model that could be 


tailored to reflect the interests and priorities of other potential partners, both public 


and private. 


1. RE-ESTABLISH NEH’S FORMER HUMANITIES STUDIES OF SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 


The HST Working Group believes that one of the best ways that the Endowment 


could greatly expand its support for humanities, science, and technology projects 


would be to resurrect a version of its former Humanities Studies of Science and 


Technology (HSST) program, which existed from 1983 until the Endowment’s funding 


was dramatically reduced in FY 1996. This program aad its predecessor—the Science, 


Technology, and Human Values program (1973-1983)—helped coordinate agency-wide 


projects in this area and spearheaded cooperative efforts with NSF and other federal 


agencies. The elimination of the Humanities Studies of Science and Technology prograin 


with the downsizing of the agency several years ago was a special loss to humanities 


scholars who work in this area. 


A number of the Working Group's outside consultants, especially historians of science 


and technology, lamented the demise of this former NEH program. Therefore, 


regardless of whether or not the Endowment is able to re-establish a version of the 


former Humanities Studies of Science and Technology program or to implement the 


recommendations we itemize below, we urge the agency to send a clear signal to the 


humanities community that NEH does indeed welcome proposals dealing with 


science and technology, that our peer review system includes humanities scholars 


familiar with these areas, and that, funds permitting, we intend to continue 


supporting work in this area. 


¢ Impact: Humanities scholars and educators who study science and technology 


‘vould see evidence of NEH’s commitment to this area of study and the pro- 
gram’s name would be vezy visible. Just as importantly, initial contact with the 
staff of this program could result in referral of inquiries to other programs of the 
Endowment. More applications relating to humanities, science, and technology 
would be submitted by this commuaity of scholars to all the agency's programs. 
In addition, a discrete program in this area would also be appealing to other 


potential federal and nonfederal partners. 
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2. JOINT INITIATIVE INVOLVING THE STATE HUMANITIES COUNCILS, NEH, AND NSF 


A new partnership could be forged based on the successful initiative NEH and NSF spon- 
sored from 1993 to 1995 that provided funding to the state humanities councils focusing 
on projects for general audiences involving science, technology, and the humanities. Two 
possible options for supporting this effort would be: (1) to sponsor a special competition 
through the NEH Public Programs division, or (2) to distribute funds equally to the state 
humanities councils and encourage them to mount humanities, science, and technology 
projects in their states. The second option is the model the Endowment used to encourage 
the state councils to participate in NEH’s 1994-1996 initiative, “A National Conversation 
on American Pluralism and Identity.” Based on its experience with the earlier joint initia- 
tive, it is our understanding that NSF values the state humanities councils’ network and 


the network's ability to deliver quality programs to public audiences. 


* Impact: This joint initiative would reach broad public audiences. A new initiative 
may have great appeal to NSF, an agency that does not have access to a mechanism 
like the state humanities councils for promoting broadly-based public education 


projects. 


3. JOINT SUPPORT FOR SUMMER SEMINARS AND INSTITUTES IN THE HUMANITIES, 
SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOCY 


Building on the experience gained from the former NEH-NSF Leadership Opportunity in 
Science and Humanities Education initiative of 1992-1995, the two agencies could again 
join forces in support of summer seminars and institutes for school and college teachers 
that focused on topics relating to the humanities, science, and technology. The 
Endowment currently is able to support only a handful of such projects each summer. 
(Prior to the dramatic 36% reduction of NEH’s budget in FY 1996, the Endowment 
had been supporting approximately 125 summer seminars annually on a broad range of 
topics in the humanities. In FY 2000, however, we will be able to fund about 52 semi- 
nars and institutes ) Thus, a new partnership with NSF, or with another partner, would 
increase the number of humanities, science, and technology projects that could be 
supported, as well as enable more school and college science teachers to avail themselves 
of these substantive and highly effective educational opportunities. This new initiative 
would also provide an opportunity for teachers of the humanities and the sciences to 
interact and to explore important subject areas that benefit from inter-disciplinary per- 


spectives. Humanities scholar~ and science faculty could co-direct these seminars and 
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institutes, which would be made available to both schoolteachers and college and 
university teachers. Some of these joint seminars and institutes could be targeted to 
specific outreach audiences that both agencies are interested in reaching, such as 


historically black colleges and universities and community colleges. 


The need for increased collaboration between teachers of the humanities and the 
sciences was a suggestion made by several of our outside consultants. As Terry 
Reynolds, President of the Society for the History of Technology, pointed out, 

“I think such collaborations are more likely to start through joint teaching. Programs 
should thus focus on encouraging collaboration in this area as a first step towards 
broader scholarly collaborations between humanities scholars and their colleagues in 
the sciences.” Daryl Hafter, Professor of History at Eastern Michigan University and 
Vice President of the Society for the History of Technology also observed that NEH 
should plan annually to support “a few summer institutes for teachers, on whatever 
level, to learn about technology studies and to equip themselves to integrate the 


history of technology in their other classes.” 


¢ Impact: Seminars and institutes have an impact not only on the teacher-partici- 
pants but also on the students they teach over an extended period of time. 
Seminars and institutes also put research and teaching materials on the World 
Wide Web, reaching other teachers and students across the country. Other ways 
these programs can have an impact include research publications, in-service 


workshops by the participants, and presentations at conferences. 


4. SPECIAL COMPETITION IN SUPPORT OF EXHIBITIONS IN SCIENCE MUSEUMS 
AND CENTERS 


The HST Working Group believes that the Endowment’s support for humanities- 
oriented projects in science museums should be strengthened. In the 1990s, the 
Endowment supported only a small number of museum exhibitions on humanities, 
science, and technology themes, some of which have also received joint funding from 
NSF. NEH and NSF could join forces to develop a special initiative that would bring 
more exhibitions on the humanities and the sciences to science museums. A competi- 
tion on a special theme—such as, for example, “History of Science” or “Society and 
Science”—could be designed jointly and administered by NEH. The advantage to 
NEH of this type of collaboration would be a more extensive involvement with sci- 


ence museums; one of the advantages to NSF would be the promotion of exhibitions 
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on science topics and issues that include rich interpretive material from the humanities. 
The special competition could be open to any interested museum and not just limited to 


science museums. 


¢ Impact: Science museums and centers are some of the fastest growing and the most 
popular in the world of museums. Being able to add the context and depth provided 
by the humanities to their offerings would enable these institutions to reach many 
thou .ands of visitors with exhibitions that could interpret the social and historical 


dimensions of the scientific endeavor. 


5. JOINT NEH-NSF FELLOWSHIPS 


NEH and NSF (or another public or private partner) could join forces in supporting a 
number of annual NEH fellowship proposals on subjects involving the history and philos- 
ophy of science and technology, linguistics, the social sciences, and environmental studies. 
The Endowment now funds approximately five to ten fellowships in these subject areas 


each year. 


* Impact: This initiative would enhance the visibility of important areas of cooperation 
between the two agencies. Ultimately, approximately ten books and articles might 


appear each year acknowledging joint support from NEH and NSF. 


6. SUPPORT FOR NSF FELLOWS AT NEH-SUPPORTED INDEPENDENT RESEARCH 
INSTITUTIONS 


The Endowment’s support for Fellowship Programs at Independent Research Institutions 
provides funds to institutions—such as the National Humanities Center—that enable 
them to offer additional annual fellowships in the humanities. NSF could be invited to 
help support one or rnore “NSF Fellows” each year at these institutions. Both humanities 
and science scholars would benefit from the collegial exchange and intellectual interaction 


that would take place over the course of their fellowship year at these institutions. 


¢ Impact: Four NSF Fellows per year at an institution such as the National Humanities 
Center would enrich discussion and thought about subjects of 


importance to science and the humanities. 
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7. JOINT SUPPORT OF RESEARCH CONFERENCES ADDRESSING TOPICS OF 
SIGNIFICANCE TO THE HUMANITIES AND THE SCIENCES 


The Endowment now provides support for scholarly conferences from its 
Collaborative Research program in the Division of Research Programs. In the past, 
this program has provided support for a number of important conferences on the 
history and philosophy of science. A cooperative agreement could be concluded 


with NSF or another partner that would support such scholarly conferences. 


¢ Impact: This effort would be a highly visible example of cooperation between two 
important federal agencies. Redirection of research in some subject areas receiving 


support would be an anticipated outcome. 


8. SPECIAL CHALLENGE GRANTS COMPETITION TO ENDOW CENTERS FOR THE 
STUDY OF THE HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY AT 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


The NEH Challenge Grants program could announce a special competition for build- 
ing endowments to support the activities of centers located at colleges and universities 
that focus on the study of science and technology. NEH and NSF (or another 


appropriate public or private partner) could share the costs of this three-year initiative. 


* Impact: The development of existing centers for science and technology studies 
would be nurtured and new centers could be established. A three-year initiative 


would yield about seven endowments for these centers. 


9. ENHANCE DATA COLLECTION ACTIVITIES 


The Endowment has explored with NSF the possibility of renewing support for the 
humanities portion of the Survey of Doctorate Recipients, which was discontinued 
following NEH’s downsizing in FY 1996. The survey of humanities Ph.D.s yielded 
important national data on the careers of highly trained humanists, data that are 
available nowhere else. The Endowment could also explore with NSF (or other 
public and private institutions and organizations) a variety of additional shared data 
collection activities, focusing on data that are pertinent to the planning and policy 
functions of the two agencies (for example, student achievement, teacher preparation, 


graduate student support, academic R&D, and public attitudes). 


* Impact: The humanities community has long clamored for more and better data 


on the condition of the humanities. Just as importantly, program planning and 
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evaluation at NEH would benefit greatly from a more systematic collection and 
analysis of a wide range of data on the humanities. Moreover, the Government 
Performance and Results Act is challenging agencies to document their programs’ 
outcomes and measure their successes accordingly. Working in tandem with NSF or 


another organization to collect data on the humanities would assist us in these efforts. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: NEH AND DIGITAL HUMANITIES PROJECTS 


Based on our examination of the history of the Endowment’s support for digital humanities 
projects and our analysis of some of the broad patterns or categories suggested by these proj- 
ects, the HST Working Group presents the following set of recommendations for future NEH 
support in this important area. We think that these recommendations will enable the agency 
to continue and to strengthen its tradition of strong leadership. We understand that the 
Endowment’s other working groups acknowledge the importance of technology in their area 


of interest and have suggested new initiatives and program emphases accordingly. 


We are also cognizant of the mercurial nature of the digital world. Who can predict in what 
future directions the technological evolution will lead, and what the long-term prospects are 
for the Internet and other digital formats that are currently in ascendancy? Who could have 
envisioned less than ten years ago how pervasive digital technology would become in the 

nation’s classrooms, in our homes, and in our work places? Who can predict what successful 
humanities projects will look like five or ten years from now, or even, for that matter, in the 


immediate future? 


With these caveats in mind, the Working Group recommends that the Endowment continue 
its traditional role of supporting projects involving information technology. At the same time, 
the Endowment should remain receptive to innovative digital projects in the humanities, even 
if they may be experimental or even somewhat tentative in nature. The Working Group also 
thinks that NEH should continue to encourage proposals in programs across the agency that 


will make the results of their projects available online via websites or other digital formats. 


1. EXPAND OPPORTUNITIES TO USE DIGITAL MATERIALS IN THE NATION’S 
CLASSROOMS 


NEH should encourage more partnerships between the agency and nonfederal funders, 
such as the EDS]TEment project, that develop and make accessible high quality digital 
humanities content for the nation’s teachers and students. Also, the Endowment should 
continue to expand opportunities for schools and humanities teachers to become more pro- 


ficient in using digitized educational mater‘:!s, such as by increasing support for Schools for 
£ aig y & Suppo : 
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a New Millennium and for seminars and institutes that involve digital formats. For FY 
2001, the Endowment is requesting approximately $1.8 million from Congress for the 
Schools for a New Millennium program, which would support approximately ten imple- 
mentation grants. If Congress does not provide this funding, however, the Endowment 
would either have to reduce the number of grants supported or seek funding from 
another federal or nonfederal source. Similarly, NEH is requesting increased funding 

in FY 2001 for the Seminars and Institutes program, which would support additional 
projects, including projects that make use of digital technologies. 


¢ Impact: As the digital revolution continues to unfold and as more humanities 
materials are disseminated in digital form, NEH will continue to have an important 
role to play in helping to ensure that humanities content of high quality is 
accessible and that schools and teachers are availing themselves of opportunities 


to use such materials. 


2. ENCOURAGE MORE PROJECTS THAT APPROACH TECHNOLOCY AS 
SUBJECT MATTER 


These are projects that explore technology and its impact on the humanities and 
society in intellectually challenging and compelling ways. We recommend specifically 
that NEH create an initiative for a period of four years in the Division of Research 


Programs for grants to scholars in the humanities who are doing intellectually 


challenging research on technology as subject matter. In addition to reflecting the 
Working Group's analysis of some important current trends in the area of the 
humanities and information technology, this recommendation has grown out of 
suggestions of several of our consultants, including Rita Raley, Katherine Hayles, 


and Daryl Hafter. 


Applicants could propose research projects that would explore technology and its 
impact on humanities fields of inquiry and on society more broadly conceived. These 
projects could be conducted by individual scholars or by teams of scholars, and collabo- 
ration with scholars from the sciences and technology would be possible. Support could 
include salaries, research costs, and other expenses for periods up to three years. In 
addition to support for scholarly research, educational and public projects also could be 
designed to reach students and general audiences in engaging and creative ways. As 


always, such projects would draw upon the knowledge of scholars in their fields. 


hs 
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This is a subject area that currently receives little support from the Endowment, other 
agencies, or the private sector. Nevertheless, given the potential importance of such 
efforts, the Endowment could attract proposals for projects of compelling significance 


for the fucure of the humanities. 


¢ Impact: This initiative would lead to results of great interest to those employing the 
latest technologies and developing future technologies. The subsequent dissemination 
of the results to a broad public audience could be supported through existing 


Endowment programs. 


3. ENHANCE SUPPORT FOR PROJECTS THAT ESTABLISH STANDARDS AND 
BEST PRACTICES 


The Endowment’s formal partnership with the National Science Foundation for the second 
round of NSF's Digital Libraries Initiative (DLI2) has provided leadership and support for 
the research that is necessary for the effective development of the next generation of digital 
resources. The one million dollars that NEH has contributed to this effort in FY 1999 has 
leveraged over $9 million from NSF in support of research and development projects that 
promise to be highly significant for the creation, use, and preservation of digitized humani- 
ties materials. Several of the funded projects are also developing technical standards and best 
practices for digital resources in the humanities. Applications for the second and concluding 
round of the DLI2 initiative were recently evaluated and the National Council on the 
Humanities recommended that five proposals be jointly funded by NEH and NSF. The 
Endowment’s investment of $1 million dollars in these projects is expected to leverage 


another $5 million from NSF. 


Maintaining this partnership will offer the possibility of dealing more effectively with the 

problem of preserving access over time to digital resources. If it proves impossible to continue 
NEH's partnership in funding significant research and demonstration projects focusing on the 
use of digital technology in the humanities, then the Working Group believes NEH must find 


a way to support such projects itself or with help from the private and corporate sectors. 


* Impact: Representatives of humanities institutions and organizations across the coun- 
try have enthusiastically endorsed NEH's participation in DLI2. The first round of 
the competition has already produced research and development projects of great 


importance to the humanities 
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4. CONTINUE TO SEEK FUNDING FOR AN INITIATIVE TO DIGITIZE MATERIALS 
IMPORTANT TO THE NATION’S HERITAGE 


As it has done for the last two years, the Endowment has again requested funding 
from Congress in FY 2001 to launch a special initiative that would encourage collab- 
orative projects among museums, libraries, and archives to digitize major collections 
relating to a particular historical or cultural figure, subject, or idea. Through this 
initiative, a coherent body of important humanities materials would be created that 
would be available via the Internet to classrooms and homes across the nation. This 
effort would bring online tens of thousands of digital images of manuscripts, maps, 
photographs, artifacts, and other significant resources. Students, scholars, and lifelong 
learners would have access to materials of historical significance in geographically 
dispersed collections that would otherwise be difficult to consult without travelling 


to the sites where they are held. 


* Impact: Every classroom, cultural institution, and home in the United States 


with access to the Internet would be potential beneficiaries of this initiative. 


5. SUPPORT EFFORTS TO ASSESS THE EFFECTIVENESS OF DIGITAL 
HUMANITIES PROJECTS 


While it is widely assumed that the new information technologies are having a major 
impact on teaching, learning, research, and public education in the humanities, to 
date there have been few attempts to. aalyze systematically the results and outcomes 
of such projects. The Endowment could support such assessment projects through 
the data collection efforts of its Office of Strategic Planning (OSP). In addition, sup- 
plemental grants could be ; .ovided to selected grantees to conduct evaluations of the 
outcomes of their projects. OSP would, of course, work in tandem with the 


Endowment's divisions and offices to plan and coordinate these evaluative efforts. 


¢ Impact: The humar:ities community would benefit from objective evaluations and 
assessments of digital humanities projects. Just as unmportantly, program planning 
and evaluation at NEH would be informed by a more accurate reading of the 
value and effectiveness of these efforts. This initiative would also respond to the 
mandate of the Government Performance and Results Act to document program 


outcomes and measure success accordingly 
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CONCLUSION: OPPORTUNITIES FOR PARTNERSHIPS 


We wish to conclude this working paper with some thoughts and suggestions about forg- 
ing partnerships with federal and nonfederal entities in the area of humanities, science, 
and technology. NEH makes unique yet complementary contributions to the pursuit of 
science and technology through its support for projects on the history of scientitic 
institutions and ideas, explorations of these ideas over time, and analyses of ethical, philo- 
sophical, legal, and social aspects and implications of science and technology. The work 
the Endowment supports has the potential both to further the fields of study and to 
provide thoughtful outreach to a variety of public and educational audiences. Humanities 
scholars and institutions are also consumers and shapers of digital technology and digital 
products. These qualities make NEH a useful and effective partner for federal and private 


sector scientific and technological entities. 


NEH’s most obvious federal partner for its science and technology programs in the past 
has been the National Science Foundation, and that agency remains a fruitful prospect 
for the future. Other potential partners are the National Endowment for the Arts; the 
Institute of Museum and Library Services; National Institutes of Health (especially the 
Ethical, Legal and Social Issues program at the National Human Genome Research 
Institute, according to one of the Working Group's consultants, Thomas H. Murray); the 
National Library of Medicine; and various Smithsonian museums, such as the National 
Air and Space Museum and the National Museum of Natural History. The National 
Aeronautics and Space Admirstration, the Department of Health and Human Services, 
and the Department of Energy can serve as examples of other federal agencies with part- 


nership potential, although the potential within the vast array of tederal agencies should 


also be considered. 


NEH has successfully forged partnerships with technology companies to support the 
websites of two of its NEH-generated projects, EDS/T Ement and My History ls America’s 
History. MCI WorldCom supports EDS/T Ement and includes this NEH site in its multi- 
disciplinary MarcoPolo educational website. Genealogy.com and PSINet provide major 
ini-kind contributions to the online elements of My History 1s America’s History. These 
partnerships demonstrate the potential of NEH’s Internet projects to gain in-kind 


support, funding, and dissemination from the technology sector of the economy 


Gaining partnership support tor NEH eran? programs ts still in its intancy but anticipates 
eK} & x 
a lively future. NEH 1s holding discussions with mayor technology corporations and with 


key foundations to support its Schools for a New Millennium program, a protessional 
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development program for K-12 teachers that fuses technology training with immer- 
sion in humanities classroom subject materials. Digital access programs as well as 
programs designed to develop the next generations of digital humanities applications 
are candidates for creative public and private partnerships. As one of the Working 
Group s outside consultants, John Unsworth at the University of Virginia, noted: “I 
think the NEH can and should find other entities, beyond the NSF, to work with in 


this effort—there are a number of private foundations (Mellon, Packard, Pew, Markle, 


to name just a few) chat are or could be interested in the intersection of humanities, 
science, and technology.” It will be crucial in the design of these partnerships for 
humanists to be exposed to the latest technological developments and, just as impor- 
tantly, for those who are creating these new technologies to benefit from the unique 


kinds of questions and insights that humanists can provide. 
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Three scholarly and cduce- 


tonal orgamizations—-the Amerxan 
Council of Learned Societies 
(ACLS), the Council of Graduate 
Schools m Amerna, and the Unmned 
Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa- 
co-sponsor the establishment of 

a National Commussion on the 
Humantics and instruct the 
Commussson to conduct a study 

of “the state of the humanutics 

m Amerxa Baraaby Keeney. 
Presedent of Brown U nrversity 

ss char 


In April, the Commussson releas- 
¢3 4 report recommending “the 
establishment by the President and 
the Congress of the Unused States 
ot a National Humanuites 
Foundation 


In August, Congressman 
Wilham Moorhead of Pennsylvania 
proposes legslanon to unplernent 


the Commussion 5 recommendations 


ina speech at Brown University 
on the umportance of tederal sup- 
port tor higher education, President 
Johnson lends hs suppor: 


In March, Senator Clasbornc 


Pell of Rhode Island wrroduces the 


Johnson Admumstration 5 iegsla 


tion to establish a Natronal 
Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanastoecs 


On September 2») Prosicn: 


Johnson sagas the Natwnal 


Foundat»son on the Arts and the 
Humans Act of 1965. establah 
ing the National Endowment tor 
the Humaneties (NEH) and che 
Natwonal Endowment tor the Arts 
(NEA) as separate, independent 
agencres. He selects Barnaby 
Keeney, who headed the ongimal 
commussion, to become the first 
NEH charrman Whale Keeney 
completes the academax year at 
Brown. Henry Allen Moc 
Pressdent of the Amern an 
Philosopha al Socsety, ss erterim 
charrman. The agency 5 ferst horn 
6 1800 G Sereet, NW. om a bud 
ing largcly occupred by the 
National Sorence Foundation 
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1966 


1967 


1968 


In January, Presiden: Johnson 
appoints the first twenty-six mem- 
bers of the National Council on the 
Humanities. The Council meets in 
June and recommends two grants: 
to the American Counc * of Learned 
Societies to support International 
Travel Grants and to the American 
Society of Papyrologists for a six- 
week training institute. 


In July, Barnaby Keeney begins 
his four-year term as first Chairman 
ot the Endowment. 


By summer, NEH has estab- 
lished three operating divisions: 
Fellowships, Research and 
Publications, Education and Special 
Projects. 


NEH TIMELINE 


The first is? NEH fellowships 
and 130 summer stipends are 
awarded. 


The Modern Language 


Association receives a grant to 
establish the Editions of American 
Authors series. 


Additional grants suppor 
such varied projects as publication 
of the collected letters of Supreme 
Court Justice Louis D. Brandeis and 
the complete works of John Dewey, 
an archeological exploration of the 
ancient Lydian city of Sardis, and 
compilation of The Wellesley Index to 
Victorian Pertoducals. 


Volume I of the Collected Writings 
of Walt Whitman and the first vol- 
ume of the Papers of Booker T. 
Washington are published as a 
result of NEH support for the 
Editions of American Authors 
series. 


The Kyrenia Ship Project 
uncovers the oldest known ancient 
Greek merchant vessel from the 
Mediterranean and the University 
ot Texas conducts an archeological 
excavation of the ancient Greek 
city of Corinth. 
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The Endowment establishes 


two new program divisions out of 
the former Division of Education 
and Special Projects: Education 
Programs and Public Programs. 


A grant co the University of 
Virginia supports a project to 
complete the first comprehensive 


edition of The Papers of George 
Washington. 


With NEH research funding, 


Dumas Malone completes volume | 
of his magisterial Diography, Jefferson 
and His Time. 


NEH and NEA move to the 
GSA Building at 1800 F St., NW. 
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The thirteen-par BBC televi- 
sion series, Civilization, spanning 
1,600 years of Western culture, is 
distributed free to 2,000 colleges and 
universities across the United States. 


High school students 
conducting the NEH-funded 
Foxfire magazine project record 
Appalachian oral history and cul- 
ture in the mountains of Georgia. 


In July, Barnaby Keeney completes 
his term as Chairman; Wallace 
Edgerton, Deputy NEH Chairmar , 
becomes Acting Chairman. 
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NEH provides funds for six 
experimental state-based humani- 
ties programs: in Georgia, Maine, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Oregon, and 
Wyoming. By 1979, there is a citi- 
zen-governed humanities council in 
each of the 50 states, Puerto Rico, 
and the District of Columbia. By 
1994, humanities councils have 
been added in U.S. Virgin Islands, 
Guam, Northern Marianas, and 
American Samoa. 


NEH and NEA move to the 
Shoreham Building at 806 15th 
Street, N.W. 


Funding begins for the 
Dictionary of American Regional English. 


A new edition of Walden 
is published. 


In December, Ronald Berman, 
professor of English at University of 
California at San Diego, becomes 
Chairman. 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Writer and literary critic Lionel 
Trilling delivers the first Jefferson 
Lecture in the Humanities, Mind 
and the Modern World, in 
Washington, D.C. 


NEH provides major support 
for the Library of Congress's 
Cataloguing in Publication pro- 
gram. As a result of this effort, 
Library of Congress Cataloguing in 
Publication data now appear on 
the reverse of the title page of most 
domestically published books. 


Endowment begins support 
for the International Research and 
Exchanges Board (IREX) to facili- 
tate and administer collaborative 
humanities research and exchanges 
between American scholars and the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 


NEH support for ACLS 
Grants-in-Aid begins. 


NEH TIMELINE 


In the first exchange of its kind, 
forty-one impressionist and postim- 
pressionist masterpieces from the 
Soviet Union go on exhibition in 
the U.S., with NEH-funded 


interpretive material. 


The Summer Seminars for 
College Teachers program makes 
its first twenty-one awards. 


Courses by Newspaper, a 
college-level humanities series on 
America and the Future of Man, begins 
newspaper distribution in 263 
American cities and on U.S. 
military bases in Europe. 


The BBC/Time-Life adaptation 
of War and Peace is telecast in the 
United States with NEH support. 


NEH begins support for ACLS 
Research Fellowships for Recent 
Recipients of the Ph.D. 


NEH begins a collaboration 
with the National Science 
Foundation, the Science, Technology, 
and Human Values program. 


nalyst and child psy- 
chologist Erik Erikson delivers the 
second Jefferson Lecture, Dimensions 


of the New Identity. 


NEH supports the establish- 
ment of the Yale-New Haven 
Teacher institute with an initial 
granc of $2.8 million. The Institute 
becomes a national model for part- 
nerships between a university and 
nearby public schools. 


The Endowment begins 
support for American centers of 
advanced study in the United 
States and abroad. 


More than 350,000 see the 
exhibition Masterpreces of Tapestry at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York. 


Volume I of The Papers of John 
Marshall is published. 


Funding begins for che 
Thesaurus Linguae Graeae and for the 


The Frederick Douglass Papers. 
The Bay Area Writing Project 


is launched at the University of 
California, Berkeley. With addition- 
al NEH support, it becomes the 
National Writing Project. 


Writer, poet, scholar 
Robert Penn Warren delivers the 
third Jefferson Lecture, Demarac 
and Poetry. 
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In Kansas City and San 
Francisco, more than a million see 
Archaeological Treasures from the People's 
Republic of China, an exhibition of 
objects dating from prehistory to 
the fourteenth century. 


Dumas Malone wins a Pulitzer 
Prize for Jefferson and His Time, 
Vols. I-V. 


Funding begins on the Jane 
Addams Papers. 


More than 380,000 see, From the 
Lands of the Sythians: Archaeological 
Treasures from the Museums of the USSR. 
3000-100 B.C. at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York. 


In advance of the American 
bicentennial celebration, the 
American Issues Forum is begun, a 
series of debates examining the nights 
of individuals, obligations of society, 
the work ethic, and the effects of 


Funding begins for 7 
Encyclopedia of Islam. 


Constitutional law professor 
Paul Freund delivers fourth 
Jefferson Lecture, Liberty of 
Expression: The Search for Standards 
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The Adams Chronicles, a thir- 
teen-part TV series spanning the 
years 1750 to 1900 in the history 
of a famous American family, 
receives four Emmy awards and is 
viewed by five million cach week. 


The States and the Nation, a 52- 
volume series of state histories, is 
published in honor of the U.S. 
Bicentennial. Each of the fifty states, 
Puerto Rico, the District of 
Columbia is represented by a volume 
produced by a distinguished author. 


The Treasures of Tutankhamun 
exhibition opens in Washington, 
D.C., to a record-breaking crowd of 
five million, before moving to 
Chicago, New Orleans, Los 
Angeles, Seattle, and New York. 


Funding begins for The Hittite 
Dictionary and The Assyrian 
Dictionary. 


The Atlas of Early American 
History is published. 


Funding begins for humanities 
programs in senior centers devel- 
oped by the National Council on 
the Aging. 


R.W.B. Lewis receives a 
Bancroft Prize for Edith Wharton: 
A Biography, written with an NEH 
research grant. 


Historian John Hope Franklin 
presents the fifth Jefferson Lecture, 
Racial Equality in America. The lecture is 
delivered in Chicago and San Francisco 
as well as in Washington, D.C. 


In January, Ronald Berman 
resigns and Robert Kingston, 
Deputy Chairman of NEH, 
becomes Acting Chairman. 


A separate Division of State 
Programs is established to provide 
federal support for the state 
humanities councils. 


Funding begins for the 
fellowship programs of the 
Committee on Scholarly 
Communication with China and 
for ACLS/SSRC (Social Science 
Research Council) International 
Postdoctoral Fellowships. 


A grant to David Van Tassel of 
Case Western Reserve University in 
Cleveland supports Regtonal History 
Day 1978. With additional NEH 
support, it becomes National 
History Day. 


A new Challenge Grants program 
awards $19.1 million in matching 
grants that leverage $3 in contribu- 
tions for each federal dollar. 


NEH fellowship recipient Paul 
Fussell receives a National Book 
Award for The Great War and 
Modern Memory. 


The American Short Story series 
begins on public television. 


Novelist Saul Bellow delivers 
the sixth Jefferson Lecture in the 
Humanities, The Writer and His 
Country Look Each Other Over, in 
Washington and Chicago. 


The exhibition, Cezanne: The 
Late Work, is a blockbuster at its 
NewYork opening. 


In October, Joseph Duffey, 


Assistant Secretary of State for 
Educational and Cultural affairs, 
becomes NEH Chairman. 


NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE HUMANITIES 


1978 


1979 


1980 


The Scarlet Later. an NEH-sup- 
ported, four-part adaptation of the 
Hawthorne classic, is broadcast 
nationally on public television. 


Pompeii A.D. 79, an exhibition 
of arts and artifacts from the 
Roman city buried by the volcanic 
eruption of Vesuvius, tours four 
cities, drawing 432,000 visitors at 
its Boston opening. 


Mexico Today, the first of five 
international cultural symposia, 
opens in Washington before touring 
six other cities in the United States. 
Today symposia on Japan, Belgium, 
Egypt, and Scandinavia follow. 


The Encyclopedia of Bivethi: 


and the final volume of Byron's 


Letters and Journals are published. 


Funding begins for the 
Pennsylvania Sumerian Dictionar, and 
the Cambridge History of China. 


Historian C. Vann Woodward 
presents the seventh Jefferson 
Lecture, Europe's America, in 
Washington, D.C. and Seartle. 


NEH TIMELINE 


Funding begins for che 
The Copti. Encyclopedia and the 
Encyclopedia lranica. 


Funding begins for the English 
Short Title Catalogue. which will 
encompass al] English-ianguage 
books published from 1473-1801. 


Heartland, the prize-winning 
dramatic film about turn-of- 
the-century life on the prairie, 

is produced. 


Don E. Fehrenbacher’s 
The Dred Scott Case: Its Significance in 
Ameriuan Law and Politics, supported 
with an NEH fellowship, wins a 
Pulitzer Prize. 


Richard Beale Davis's three- 
volume Intellectual Life in the Colonial 
South, supported by an NEH fellow- 
ship, wins a National Book Award. 


The Endowment establishes a 


program to support humanities 
programs in public libraries and 
launches an American Socal History 
Initiative. 


Sociologist Edward shils 
delivers the eighth Jefferson 
Lecture, Government and Universities in 
the United States, in Washington, 
Chicago, and Austin. 


Funding begins for the Midd 
English Dictonary, a comprehensive 
historical reference on the develop- 
ment of English over the period 
1100-1500. 


The Great Bronx Age of China. 
the first comprehensive exhibition 
of Chinese artifacts from seven- 
teenth to the second centuries B.C., 
opens in New York and then travels 
to Chicago, Fort Worth, Los 
Angeles, and Boston. 


The Life and Times of Roste the 
Riveter. a documentary on women 
who worked in defense factories 
during World War Il, is produced. 


The Ancient Biblical 
Manuscript Center in Claremont, 
California, receives a grant to make 
archival quality photographs of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 


Work begins on a modern 


annotated edition of the journals of 
the Lewis and Clark expedition. 


NEH fellow Robert Dallek wins 


a Bancroft Prize for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and American Foreign Poltcy, 
1923-1945. 


Historian Barbara Tuchman 
presents the ninth Jefferson Lecture, 
Mank:nd's Better Moments, in 
Washington and London. 
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Francis Steegmuller’s NEH- 
supported translation of The Letters 

of Gustave Flaubert. 1820-1857 wins 
the American Book Award for 


Translation. 


The first volume of the Journals 
of Henry David Thoreau is published. 


The Vermont Humanities 


Council pioneers humanities-based 
reading and discussion programs in 
public libraries. 


The North Dakota's Humanities 
Council's history-based tent show 1s 
expanded into the four-state Great 
Plains Chautauqua. 


Funding begins for A History of 
Cartography 


Historian of science Gerald 
Holton presents the tenth Jefferson 
Lecture, Where 1s Scrence Taking Us 7, 
in Washington and in Boston 


President Reagan establishes 
a Presidential Task Force on the Arts 
and the Humanities and charges it 
with “developing ideas to stimulate 
increased private giving for cultural 
activities.” The Task Force recom- 
mends continuing the existing NEH 
and NEA structures. 


In December, President Reagan 
appoints Williarn J. Bennett, 
President and Director of the 
National Humanities Center in 
North Carolina, as Chairman 

of NEH 
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The U.S. Newspaper Program 1s 
established to support projects in 
each state to inventory, catalogue, 
and preserve on microfilm newspa- 
pers published since 1690 


The Endowment launches a 
Summer Seminars for Secondary 


School Teachers program. 


NEH supports impiementation 
of the Brooklyn College core cur- 


riculum. 


The Folger Shakespeare 
Library's exhibition, Shakespeare: 
The Globe and the World, ends its ten- 


city tour, seen by more than two 
million people 


The first four volumes of the 
Library of America are published 


Ken Burns's film, he Brooklyn 
Bridge. wins a Golden Eagle and an 
American Film Festival blue ribbon. 


El Greco of Toledo, an exhibition 
of paintings by the sixteenth-centu- 
ry Spanish master, 1s shown in 
Toledo, Ohio, Washington; and 
Dallas 


Archaeologist Emily Townsend 


Vermeule presents the eleventh 
Jefferson Lecture in Washington on 
Greeks and Barbarians: The Classical 
Expertence in the Larger World 

The Endowment announces a 
frve-million-dollar special Challenge 
Grants imutiative for independent 


research libraries 
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The first volume in The Works of 
Guseppe Verdi is published, and the 
Vienna Staatsoper presents a per- 
formance of Rigoletto based on the 


corrected score. 


The first volumes of the Coptu 
Encyclopedia and the Encylopedia of 
Islam ate published, and funding 
begins for the Encyclopedia of Assan 
History and the Oxford Dictionary of 
Byzantium 


The Endowment escablishes 
the Younger Scholars and Travel to 
Collections programs. 


Stanley Karnow’s thirteen- 
part Vietnam: A Television History is 
broadcast. 


Funding begins for T 
American Film Institute Catalog 
Historian of religion Jaroslav 
Pelikan delivers the twelfth 
Jefferson Lecture, 

The Vindication of Tradstion, in 
Washington and Chicago 


The Endowment escablishes 
the Office of the Bicentennial to 
coordinate a special initiative com- 
memorating the Bicentennial of the 
U.S. Constitution 


The Endowment moves from 
the Shoreharn building into the reno- 
vated Old Post Office at 1100 
Pennsylvania Avenue, NW 


z= 


~ 


1984 


1985 


1986 


Heritage: Civilization 2nd sr 

Jeus. a nane-part documentary series 
narrated by Abba Eban. ss broadcast 
nationally on PBS 


The Vermont Humane 
Council's mnovatrve reading -and-dis- 
cussion program, Let's Tale About Ir 

ts adopted by the American Library 
Association and expanded nationally 


The Sun King: Lewis XIV and the 
New World. opens m Loussiana before 
traveling to other exhibrtion sites 
throughout the country 

Funding begins for che 
Dartmouth Dante Project. a cormputert- 
ized database of commentaries that 
have been done on the Drvine 
Comedy im the six centuries since 
Dante's death 


Volurme | oof The Brow ning: 
Correspondence 1s published 
Philosopher Sidney Hook 
delirvers the thirteenth Jefferson 
Lecture im Washington and New 
York on The Humanitie; and the 
Defense of The Free Suctety 


In November, NEH publishes 
Wilham Bennett's To Reclaim a 
Legacy: A Report on the Humanities m 
Higher Education 

German ; 

Sculpeure, organized by the Los 
Angeles Museurn of Art, attracts 1.9 


mullion vesetors to the Hirshhorn 
Museurn m Washington, D.C 


NEH TIMELINE 


The Stone Carvers. a film sup- 


ported by the Humanities Council of 


Washington D.C.. wins an Academy 
Award for Bese Docurnentary Short 


The Endowment es:ablishes an 


Office of Preservation to help save 
the content of deteriorating humaru- 
ties resources im the nation’s 
libraries 


In February Wilkam Bennetr 


resigns as NEH Chairman to 
become US. Secretary of Education, 
and NEH Deputy Chairman John 
Agresto becomes Acting Chairman 


The NEH funded exhibmrion, The 

Age of Caravaggio The Baroque Periad 
in 17th Century Italy. begins a tour of 
several U.S. museums 


Peter Gay’s Ih« Bourpess: 
Experience: Victoria to Fremd. Vol | amd 
Robert Bellah s Hahrt: of the Heart 
Individualism and Commitment in 
American Life ate published to criti 
cal and popular acclawmn after NEH 
research funding 


The first volumes of The 
Correspondence of Charles Darui and 
of Freedom A Documentary History of 
Emancipation. 1861-1867 ate pub- 
lshed 


Literary scholar Cleanch 
Brooks delrvers the fourteenth 
Jefferson Lecture, Literature mm a 
Technologuial Age. mi Washington and 
New Orleans 


Funding begins for a four-vol- 


ume edition of the Dead Sea Scrolls 


President Reagan proc iaimns 
the week of February 9-15 as 
National Humanities Week in honor 
of che Endowment's rwentieth 


annrversary 


Leszek 
Kolakowsk: delivers che fifteenth 
Jefferson Lecture, The Idolatry of 
Politics. om Washangton and Chicago 


In june, Lynne V. Cheney, writer, 
editor, and former college teacher, 
becemes Chairman of NEH 


The Folger Insestute Center for 
Shakespeare Seudies recerves mutual 
funding for sernimars and insertutes 
on Renasssance studies for high 
school and college teachers 


NEH fellow Elizabeth Frank wins 
a Puleezer Prize for Loar Bogan: A 
Portrait 


Ken Burns's The Lit and Times 
of Huey Long and David Macauley 's 
Cathedral at on PBS 


The Popul ish. an NEH funded 
translation of the Mayan Book of 
the Dawn of Life, wins the PEN 
Translation Prize for Poetry 


The fimal votumes of The Paper: of 
Willuam Penn acd The Complete Works 
of St Thomas More ate published 
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The Endowments spe<:a! 
Buentennial Bonkshelf \nutiative 
awards $500 marching grants to 
$48 public libraries to purchase 
books abour the U.S. Constitution. 


William Wordsworth snd cn 
Age of English Romantuzsm is exhibited 
im New York, Chicago, and 
Indianapolis 


Volume | of The Collected Papers of 
Albert Exnstern 1s. published. 


Historian Bernard Baily 
wins a Pulitzer Prize for Vonagers & 
the West A Paswage om the Penpiing of 
Ameria the Eve of the Revolution 
supported by an NEH research 


grant 
Historian Forrest McDonald 
delivers rhe sexreenrh Jefferson 
Lecture, The Intellectual World of the 
Founding Fathers. in Washington and 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Miracle at Philadelphus an exhs- 
bition commemorating the 
Bicenrennial of the Constitution, 
opens in Philadelphia 


In August, che Endowmenr 
publishes Lynne V Cheney s 
American Memory. A Report on the 
Humanities in the Nation s Schood; 
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With an increased appropnanon 
of $8 mulhon che Endowmenr 
launches of a rwenry-year brrrie 
books preservanon plan co mucrofilm 
three million endangered volumes 


The NEW Reader: Drgest Teacher- 
Scholar program begins with 
cosponsorshup of rhe De Wirr 
Wallace Foundation. 


Eric Former is awarded a Bancrot 
Prize for Reconstruction Ameria | 
Unfinished Revolution. | 863-1377. 
supported with an NEH 
fellowship 
Voices amd | ison: a chicteen- 
part relevision senes and college 
course on American poetry, is aired 
for the 
Amerinan Natromal Bingraphy and tor 
the Text Encudemg Inituatrve an. effort to 
develop standard guidelines for for- 
marng electron texts 


NEH fellow | ames M 
McPherson wins a Pulitzer Prize for 
has one-volume hustory of che Cari 
Wier Battle Cry of Freedom: The Cool 
Wir Era 


The Vermont Council on che 
Humanities recerves a grant for The 
Fasmely Reading Project a children s 
lheerature reading and discussion 
series for parents enrolled in aduir 
literacy programs. The North 
Carolina Humanities Counc beguns 
funding for MOTHEREAD. a lirer- 
acy program for parenrcs and rherr 
children. NEH granrs follow 


Professor of priicical and social 
thoughre Robert Nisber delivers rhe 
sevenreenth Jefferson Lecrure, The 
Prevent 4oe amd the tate of Community 


In September, -». 
Endowmenr publisives Lynne V 
Cheney s Hammaniti om Ameria A 
Report tn the Provident the Camere: amd 
the Amernan People 


Goya and % spn 
Enlightenment 1s brought from rhe 
Prado Museum in Madnd co rhe 
Unuted Seares, and Nomads 
Masters of che Eurasian Sreppe is 
the largest archaenlogoc al-erhno- 
araphac exhubmmon ever broughr 


from che Somer LU non 


An innovative =rogram ar Sr 
Olaf College in Minnesora inre- 
grates foreign language imstrucnon 
mrto undergraduate Courses across 
the curnculum. 


stabilize maternal culture collecnons 
and rhe Disringuished Teaching 
Professorship comperimon co award 
Challenge Granrs char endow facul- 
ty chasrs 


The Encyclopedia » \.ucrr~ 
Caltare 1s published 

Volurme | oof The Paper: of Thome 
A. Edeson and che final volume of 
The Paper: af Dianvel Webster are put- 
lished 


Pyramid, @A animated verswon 


of David Macaulay s book. ars on 
PBS 


Archaeologist Arthur 
Demarest investigates wartare 
among the class Maya with an 
NEH research granc 


Writer Walker Per) delivers 
the exghreench Jefferson Lecrure. 
The Fatetud Rott The San Andreas Fault 
om the Madern Mind 


In October, the Endowment 
publishes Lynne V Cheney's 50 
Hour: A Care Careiculam for College 
Student 


In November, Ei: 
announces che first recaprents of che 
Charles Franke! Prae’ Parncia Bares 
Danie! Boorson, Willard Boyd, Clay 
Jenkanson, and Amenco Paredes 


NATIONAL ENDOWMENT POR THE Hl MANITIES 


1990 


199] 


1992 


Ken Burns’s five-part documen- 
cary series, The Coord War, arcracts 
twelve million public celevision 
viewers and wins an Emmy 


NEH fellow and summer 
smpend recapent Laurel T. Ulnch 
wins a Pulitzer Prize and a Bancroft 
Prize for 4 Mudwete's Tale: The Lite of 
Murtha Ballard Based on Her Diary, 
1785-1812 


The exhibition Mew: ‘pier 
i Therty Conturces & seen by | 4 mil- 
lon art its New York opening, 
before craveling co San Aaronw and 
Los Angeles 


Historian Bernard |... 
delivers rhe nineteenth Jefferson 
Lecrure, Wegern Cortlszatoon: A View 
trom the Eat in Washungron and 
Srantord, California 


In May. Lynne V Cheney begins a 
second four-year rerm as NEH 
Chairman 


NEH honors che second group 


ot Charles Franke! Prize reciprents 
Mortimer Adler, Henry Hampron, 
Bernard Kaox, David Van Tassel, 
and Erhyle Wolte 


In November. the Endowment 
publishes Lynne V Cheney s 
Frannual Machine A Report on 
Educacumal Pratwes Gone Wrong sd 
Our Best Hopes tor Setteng Them Right 


‘Wti< TIMELINE 


The seven-part documentary 


series, Calumius and the Age of 
Disomery, ars on public releviswn. 


LBj. @ four-part decumencary senes 
on che life of Presidenr Lyndon 


Degenerate Art: The Fae the 


Avant Garde in Nazi Germary opens 
in Los Angeles, chen rcravels co 
Chicago, Washington, and Berlin. 
The Inrernanonal Act Critics 
Association names it “Best Show of 
the Year 1991." 


An NEP. supported transianon of 


Dostoevsky s The Brother: Kanamozan 
receives the PEN Translation Prize 
Historian Gertrude 

Himmeltarb delivers che cwennerh 


Jefferson Lecrure, Of Hermes. Villains. 
and abet 


in May. the Endowment publish- 
es Lynne V Cheney's Nateonal Tests 
What Other Cauntrre: Expect Chew 
Sradents to Kao: 


The Endowment -s:sisiishes 
he Study Grants for College Teachers 
program 

The Endowment’s jive year 
Special Opperruniry in Foreign 
Language Educanon awards its firsr 
ren granrs 


The Endowment announce 
the Comprehensive Opportunity in 
Seence and Humanimes Educanon 
program-——9 conperative educanmonal 
effort among NEH. che Nanonal 
Soence Foundanon, and che Fund tor 
the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Educanon at che Department of 
E.ducanon 


NEH honors + irs group of 
recomenrs of che Chartes Franke! Prize 
recamenrs Wonron Blount, Ken 
Burns, Louse Cowan, Karl Haas. and 
John Tohen 


The State sumanmes oancis 
(lines Indiana. Kenracky, Ohiw 

Pennsvivanma and Wesr Virgina ool- 
aberate c present che craveling cxtu- 
when, 4éwew 4 Raver The Ohee Raver 


and the Amernan Expeoen 


The task ot revewing Challenge 
Grant proposals is distrmbured among 
chree program divisions. 


With NEH support, Seeds o/ 
Chatge a mavor Smithsoman 
Inserunon extubimon marking che 
ave-hundredth anniversary of 
Columbus s firsr voyage co che New 
World, begins a cour of sixty cones 
throughour che L nited Srares 


The first volume of The Paper # 
Vartin Lather King, Jr os published. 


Classical scholar Beran Koox 
delivers che cwenry-first Jefterson 
Lecrure, The Oldest Decal White 
Eumpesn Musse: 


NEH awards §) nuiilien in emer 
gency funding for museums. 
libranes, and orher culrural insrru- 
cons damaged by hurmcanes in che 
Sourheast and in Hawan 


The Worlds » \ ima \eheron a 
Montuedle apens at Monnccilo 
attracning more 600) O00 vastors over 
tS seven-month cun 


In September. the Endowment 
publishes Lynne V Cheney s ledlong 
the Trath 4 Report on the State ff the 
Humanitie on Migher F.diation 


NEH honors 6 our group of 
Chartes Franke! Prae recomenrs 
Allan Bloom. Shelby Foore. Ruchard 
Rodnowe2, Haroid Skramsrad, |r 
and Eudora Welry 
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The Great Depression Henry 
Hampron s seven-part, NEH-suppart- 
ed documentary senes ars on PBS and 
wins an Emmy. 


MEH awards oxcone snail 
grants for research on che archives of 
the former Sower L mon, Eastern 
Europe, and cisewhere 


In January, Leanne V Cheney 
resgns as NEH Chairman: Jerry L 
Martin, che Endowment s Assistant 
Chairman tor Programs and Policy, 
becomes Acting Chairman. 


In April, President Cinton som. 
aates Sheldon Hackney, preadent ot 
the Laiversiry of Pennsvivama, 
Charman of NEH: Donald Gibson, 
Director of NEH’s Diwason of Pubic 
Programs, becomes Acting 
Chairman. 


The first NEH Disserranon 
Grants are awarded co doctoral stu- 
dents in che humanimes. 


NEH begins -.. humanines nina. 
cves about sence: che Laaderdup 
Oppertumt, on Scene and Humanities 
Education avd Navare. Technology, and 
Human Understanding. The Nanonal 
Seence Foundanon and che 
Department of Educanon s Fund tor 
the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Educanon (FIPSE) are partners. 


Historian Robert © snques: 
delivers che cwenry-second jefferson 
Lecture, History, Humamty and Truth 


In August, Sheldon Hackney 
becomes NEM Charman. 


The Endowment 1 sie wai. 
able $1 mullion in emergency tunds 
for museums, libranes, schools, and 
other cultural instirunons in che 
Midwest co recover from damage 
caused by record flooding. 


President Clinton tcc \arc: 
October 1995 “Nanonal Arts and 
Humanmnes Month. 


In October, «he Endowment 
honors the fitth group of Chartes 
Franke! Prize recaments: Ricardo 
Alegna, John Hope Franklin, Hanna 
H. Grav, Andrew Herskell, and 
Laurel T. Ulach 


The Age 4 Ruben: extubmon opens 
in Boston, chen cravels co rhe Toledo 
Museum of Art. where «t draws che 
largest attendance of any extutynon 
mn the museum s hustory, 


i94 


The Endowment auncie 


4 National Comvercation om Amerian 
Pluratism and |dentits. 


NEH fellow joan Hedrick s 
Harve Beecher Stowe: A lite wins a 
Pulitzer Prize 

Poet Gwendolyn Brooks ictiv- 
ers the cwenry-cturd |etterson 
Lecture, Faemly Pictures. 


Ken Burns's shirceen-hour senes. 
Baseball. seen bv more chan forty- 
three million and wins an Emmy. 


in October, NEH honors che 
sxch group of Chartes Franke! Prize 
recypents: Ernest Bover, William 
Kuttredge, Peggy Whitman 
Prenshaw, Sharon Percy Rocketetler. 
and Dororhy Porter Weslev. 


Lous Armstrong: (iwi 
Legacy opens at che Queens Museum ot 
Art betore craveling co Dallas, Cucago. 
Savannah, and Washington, DC. 


FDR, a tour-part NEH-funded 
film documentary of che lite of 
Presdent Franklin Delano Roosevett. 
is seen by more chan cen million on 
‘The Amencan Expenence” and wins 
a Georze Foster Peabody Award. 


in January, NEH programs are 


restructured: parts of che 
Fellowships and Seminars divessons 
are merged with che Research and 
Education divisons, Challenge 
Grants are again admunustered by a 
separate office: and che Federai/Srate 


Partnership is created. 


Wee The Republic of Letter: The Comes- 
Jondence Between [hemas jeffercon smd 


James Madison, |~~6-1R226, | 200 


surviving letters exchanged by che 
cwo Founders are published cogether 
for che first come. 

The Endowment pubiisie: 
Lusstine Values on a Ditpesatle World. 

a mavor speech delivered by Sheldon 
Hackney at che Commonwealth 
Club of Califorma on San Francisco 


The Gate « eae: Prax 
Richard Gordon s and Carma 
Hinton 5 ctiree-hour documentary 
about che |OR° Tiananmen Square 
democracy movement and its wolent 


repressen, opens at the New York 
Film Festiwal. 


Architectural histonan 
Vincent Scully grves che cwenry- 
fourth Jettersen Lecture, [he 
drviutetun 4 (ommumts. 


NEH JOINS che Vorwe of Amenca 
fo sponsor a nationwide cssav 
conrest for high school students 


In October, VE honors she 
seventh group of Charles Franke! 
Prize recoments: William Ferris, 
Chartes Kurait, Dawed Macaulay, 
Dawid McCullough, and Bernice 
Johnson Reagon 


Congress approves .o9.p-> 


cent funding reduction tor che 
Endowment in fiscal year | 


In December, he Endowment 


S again restructured: che remaining 
five program divisoens are conseli- 
dated onto chiree and cturty-one 
programs onto cine: an Office of 
Enterprise «s created: and staffing 

6s reduced bw 88 percent 


NATIONAL ENDOWMENT POR THE HL MANITTES 


1996 


1997 


1998 


NEH launches . three-year 
Tiactnng, wath Technolog; initiative. 


Funding begins tor Girt: Dig I. 


an after-school program in urban 


Meetings of she National Council 
on che Humanities are reduced from 
four co chee. 


As a result «1 WEH-funded 
research, Luncoln, David Donald's 
best-setling byagraphy, \s published. 
and an casty seventcenth-century fort 
is uncovered by archaeologists at 
Jamestown, che first permanent 
English settiernent in America. 


Alan Taylor, she ccciment at an 
NEH Centers tetlowshup, wens a 
Pulitzer Prize tor William Cooper 
Tinun: Power and Percuasson om the 
Peomtuer ¢ the “arty American Repasblic. 


NEH begins a three-year part. 
nershap with che Andrew W Metlon 
Foundation co support humanities 
tellowshups at advanced study in che 
humanities 


Three major \Ei4-supportec 
film serves open PBS's tail program- 
mung line-up: [he West, which is seen 
by more chan churty-exght mullion 
wewers, and [Je Great War and che 
Vhaprg of the Twentieth Century and 
CR. The Story of Theodore Roosevelt. 
berth of which win Emmys. 


Splendors af |mperial (inna 
draws 426,000 vrors during its New 
York showmg, making it che world’s 
most popular extubrian in | 9%. 


Writer Toni Morrison detivers che 
rwenty-fifth Jefferson Lecture, [he 
Future of Time. 


NEH honors she eehth group ot 
Charles Frankel Prize recopents: Rita 
Dove, Dans Kearns Goodwin, 
Darel Kernmis, Arturo Madrid, and 
Bill Movers. 


NEH TIMELINE 


Liberty! The imercan Retvistion. 
a six-part series on berth of che 
American Republic, is seen by 
fifteen mullion viewers. 


NEH fellow jack \. Rakowe s 
Ortginal Meanings: Politics and |deas 
im the Making of the Constitution wins 
a Pulitzer Prize. 


The Endowment pubiishes . 
special report co Congress, NEH on 
the Digttal Are. 


The Endowment junish- 
Shetdon Hackney s Ome Ameria 
Indtvesshle, a coport on che 
Endowment s National amertation 
om American Pluralism and |dentity. 


In September, Sheidon Hacker 


steps down at che conclusan of has 
tour-year corm. Brace A. Letiman, 
Coammusssoner ot Parents and 
Tradernarks at che Department ot 
Cammoerce, s Acting Chasrman ot 
NE: Endowment Depery 
Charman, juan Mestas, manages 
day-10-day operations of che agency. 


Philosopher Stephen t.imnin 
detivers che cwenry-saxth |etfersan 
Lecture, 4 Dinenter) Stor. 


In September, Prcscient Clinton 
presents che first National 
Humanities Medals co Nina M. 
Archabal, Dawd A. Berry, Richard |. 
Franke, William Friday, Dan Heniev, 
Maxine Hong Kingston, Luss Leal, 
Martin E. Marty, Pau) Metlon, and 
Studs Terkel. The Medal replaces che 
Chartes Franke! Prive. 


In October, EDSiTEment, a new 
meta-websire for reachers and stu- 
dents developed in partnershup with 
the MC] Cammunations Carporation 
and the Counal at Great Cary Schools, 
is launched an che Internet. 


In November, William &. Ferns. 
Director of the Center for the Srudy 
of Southern Culture and protessor ot 
anthropology at che University of 
Mississipp, becomes che seventh 
Chairman of NEH. 


In November, Present Clinton 
presents National Husnanusties 
Medals co che second group ot 
awardees: Stephen Ambrose, E. L. 
Doctorow, Diana Eck, Nancye 
Brown Gay, Henry Lous Gates, Jr., 
Vartan Gregorian, Rarnon Eduardo 
Ruuz, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., and 
Garry Wills. 


The three. year Sihoods jor a New 
Millernum \nitiative wwards an initial 
cwenty grants co plan projects chat 
imegrate technology unto classroom 
INSTTUCTION. 


The 

extubstion, GOLD FEVER: The Lure 
and Legacy & the Calitorma Geld Rush. 
opens at the Oakland Museum ot 
Calitorma, chen moves co 

Las Angeles and Sacramento. 


In the fall, wo NEH-runded 
series are tearured on PBS: che 
Emmy-winning [he (0S. -Mexican 
War (|) 866-/ 868) and African on 
Amertia. The M)-minute doacumen- 
tary, Asradvzime Pear: The Story of 
Polio om Ameria. 4 also broadcast 
and wins an Emmy. 


Historian Bernard Basivn 
detivers che cwenty-seventh |etfersan 
Lecture, [b Aeern the World Anew. 


NEH funding secins tor she 


Diettal Labrar: |imntiative. and ineera- 
gency ctfort led by che National 
Seence Foundation chat supports 
research on wavs co digutize collec 
tions in the scvences, che hurmanzties, 
and medicine. 


African-American \ rarer 
and Pertedicals: A National 
Bibliography and The Oxtord Histor 
of the Bretich Esmprre, Vol. | are 
published. 


Intra-agency working groups 
are established co cxamune the 
Endowment's actuevernents and 
opportunities in five programmatic 
areas: regional America: reacting and 
litelong learning; humanuties, soence. 
and rechnology: humanities in an 
international context: and extending 
the reach of NEH pregrarns 
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The Sources. inres 
Tradition, a revised and expanded 
version of an authoritative anthology 
much usea in undergraduate survey 
courses, 1s published. 


Gotham: A Hixson 4 New Yore 
Cay te 1898 by Edwin G. Burrows 
and Mike Wallace wins a Pulitzer 
Prize. Wallace s research was sup- 
perted with an NEH tetlowshup. 
President Clint 

National Humanities Medals co che 
thurd group ot awardees: Patricia M. 
Battin. Tavior Branch. | acquetyn 
Dowd Hail, Garrtson Ketilor, Jim 
Letirer, John Rawls, Steven 
Spuetberg, and August Wilson 


MEH launches on nrciuarie 0 


devetop cen regional hrurnanuties con- 
ters throughout the United Srates. 


Historian Caroline Waike 
Bynum detivers che cwenty-erghth 
Jetferson Lecture, Shape amd Story: 
Metamorphosis: in the Western Tradition 


NEH launches be vi Hin 
“ Americas History websee and 
guidebook. Developed in partner: 
shup with che White House 
Millennium Council, the President s 
Cormmuttee on the Arts and che 
Humanities, and private funders. 
the nation-wide initiative invites 
Americans to discover the connec- 
tions between family stores and 
ULS. hustorvy. 


New York, « :co-our docu- 


mentary hustory ot New York City, 
is broast. ast. 


NEH joins NEA and che 
‘mstitute of Museurn and Library 
Services co recommend reciprents ut 
Saoe Amertca: Treassres grants. The 
program cto protect threatened cul- 
rural resources 1s a public-private 
partnership ot the Whire House 
Millennrar Council, che National 
Trust for Historic Preservation, and 
the National Park Service. 
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Pulitzer Prizes arc awarded 10 
Stacy Schalf for Vera (Mrs. |/adsmer 
Nabotor) and co Dawd M. Kennedy 
tor Freedom from Fear: The American 
People sm Depressson amd War. 1929-45. 
Sctutf's work was supported with an 
NEH tetlowstup, Kennedy s with an 
NEH Conters tellowshup. 


Eleanor Roosevelt... 
and-one-haif-hour tile bograpty ot 
the tarnous first lady premmers on 
The American Experience. 


NEH launches (acnssny 
acd. an agency- wide initiative [0 
make the Endowment s programs 
more accessible to regroms and audi- 
ences that have been served less 
etfectivety chan others. 


NEH and partners, rhe 
Carnegre Corporation ot New York. 
the Labrary of America. and rhe 
American Library Assaciation. launch 
a Nestomad Public | sbrary | witiasie 
Wirth a $1 mulhon Carnegae gut. 
more than S00 libraries recerve titty 
volumes of the Library o¢ America. 


The Endowment cn: re 
Corporation tor Pubhe Broadcasting 
jounthy award tandmng for seven pirey- 
ects co develop dagally enhanced 
educational programs tor television 


Historian james \. 
McPherson detrvers che rwenty- 
math jefferson Lecture, for a \as 
Feaure Also: Lincole amd the 
Vidlerwtam 

President Clinton presents 
National Hurnanoties Medals 10 
the tourth group of awardees: 


Robert Betlah, Will Daws Camptell, 
Judy Cretron, Dawd C. Drisicell, 
Ernest |. Games, Herman T. Guerrero, 


Quincy Jones, Barbara Kingsolver. 
Tom Morrison, Edmnund S. Morgan. 
Bari Shorrss, Virguma Derwng 
Hawk ‘neve. 
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